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THE  TALENTED  PHYSICIAN 

NIKOLAI  PETROVICH  BOGOIAVLENSKII 

THE  AUTHOR  DEDICATES  THIS  WORK 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  ENGLISH 

EDITION 


In  preparing  a  second  English  edition  of  the  Work  of  the 
Digestive  Glands  the  translator  (with  the  permission  of  the 
author)  has  endeavoured  to  bring  the  subject-matter  up  to  date 
without  materially  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  work.  The  addi- 
tions are  chiefly  culled  from  the  results  of  investigations  carried 
out  along  lines  already  indicated  in  the  previous  edition,  by  pupils 
or  former  pupils  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Laboratory.  With  the 
exception  of  Lecture  IV. — which  is  largely  new  and  written 
from  material  supplied  by  Professor  Pavlov — they  are  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  book. 

Two  new  chapters  (X.  and  XI.)  on  the  Muscular  Movements  of 
the  Alimentary  Canal  have  also  been  added  by  the  translator.  It 
is  hoped  they  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  work.  For  the 
sake  of  uniformity  they  have  been  put  in  lecture  form.  Several 
new  illustrations  have  been  added,  and  grateful  acknowledgments 
are  made  to  Professor  Starling  and  to  Dr.  Arthur  Hertz  for  their 
permission  to  use  certain  of  these  as  well  as  for  the  loan  of  some 
of  the  electrotypes  employed  in  them. 

One  other  change  has  been  made  in  this  edition.  English 
equivalents  of  Russian  proper  names  have  been  used  for  the  most 
part  throughout. 

THE  TRANSLATOR 

School  of  Physiology, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
June  1910 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION 


The  great  importance  of  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  Pavlov, 
first  published  in  collected  form  in  the  Eussian  language  in  1897, 
was  soon  recognised  by  physiological  investigators  all  the  world 
over.  Hence  the  Eussian  edition  was  quickly  followed  by  others 
in  German  and  French. 

But  the  work  is  of  no  less  value  to  the  practising  physician. 
To  place  the  matter,  therefore,  within  easy  reach  of  every  English- 
speaking  medical  man  it  was  felt  that  an  English  edition  was 
called  for. 

In  carrying  this  into  effect  the  translator  has  had  the  ready 
permission  of  Dr.  A.  Walther,  and  also  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Bergmann, 
to  make  use  of  the  German  text,  a  kindness  which  he  desires  to 
gratefully  acknowledge. 

The  present  edition  includes  the  later  work  of  Pavlov  on  the 
Physiology  of  the  Bile,  Succus  Entericus,  and  Salivary  Secretion, 
together  with  more  recent  notes  kindly  supplied  by  the  author, 
thus  bringing  the  whole  up  to  date.  It  also  contains  two  new 
figures. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  its  English  form  the  book 
will  be  worthy  of  its  distinguished  author. 

THE  TEANSLATOE 

School  of  Physiology, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
September  1,  1902 
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PEEFACE  TO  THE  RUSSIAN  EDITION 


It  was  not  at  all  my  intention,  in  these  lectures,  to  treat  of  every- 
thing which  has  been  written  concerning  the  work  of  the  digestive 
glands.  I  only  wished  to  make  known  the  results  of  an  experi- 
mental investigation  which,  I  am  convinced,  correctly  indicates 
the  present  position  of  the  subject,  and  to  communicate  the  same 
to  my  hearers,  partly  by  word  of  mouth  and  partly  by  direct 
demonstration.  The  subject  of  these  lectures  represents  the  work 
of  my  laboratory  for  nearly  ten  years ;  and  since  every  experiment 
dealing  with  the  functions  of  the  gastric  glands,  and  of  the 
pancreas,  has  been  many  times  repeated,  elaborated,  varied,  and 
extended ;  the  material  has,  for  us  at  least,  lost  its  fragmentary 
character  and  grown  into  a  complete  whole. 

When  I  employ  the  word  "we"  in  the  following  text,  I  wish 
to  indicate  the  whole  laboratory.  In  the  description  of  the  several 
experiments  I  always  mention  the  investigator.  But  the  object 
of  the  experiment,  its  meaning  and  its  position  in  the  whole  series, 
is  spoken  of  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  laboratory,  without 
giving  the  individual  opinions  and  views  of  the  investigator.  It 
is  of  essential  advantage  to  the  reader  to  see  how  a  uniform 
guiding  principle  has  developed,  and  taken  shape  in  the  form  of 
consistent  and  harmonious  experiments.  In  its  main  idea  the 
book  embodies  the  latest  views  of  our  laboratory;  it  embraces 
all  the  facts,  even  the  most  recent,  which  have  been  constantly 
tested,  frequently  corrected,  and  now  appear  to  be  securely  estab- 
lished. In  its  production  all  my  fellow  workers  have  taken  part 
individually ;  but  it  is  a  joint  work,  the  result  of  the  principle, 
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whicli  actuates  the  whole  laboratory.  It  owes  its  existence  to 
the  acuity  of  each  individual,  but  in  its  totality  to  the  guiding 
conception  which  has  inspired  us  all. 

When  I  look  back  upon  what  the  laboratory  has  accomplished 
in  our  field  of  research,  I  know  well  how  much  the  work  of  every 
individual  is  to  be  valued.  I  should,  therefore,  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  sending  heartiest  greetings,  in  the  name  of  the 
laboratory,  to  all  our  dear  co-workers,  widely  scattered  over  our 
native  land,  with  the  hope  that  they  have  preserved  as  friendly 
recollections  of  us  as  we  have  of  them. 

These  lectures  were  first  delivered  before  an  audience  of  medical 
men  in  the  Imperial  Institute  for  Experimental  Medicine,  and 
later,  in  a  shorter  form,  in  the  Imperial  Military  Medical  Academy. 
All  the  experiments  which  were  demonstrated  before  both  these 
audiences  have  been  included  in  the  work. 

THE  AUTHOR 

St.  Petersburg,  April  1897 
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THE  AVORK  OF 
THE  DIGESTIVE  GLANDS. 


LECTUEE  1. 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  SUBJECT:  METHODS. 

General  Surrey:  Introductory— The  digestive  apparatus  comparable 
to  a  chemical  liiboratory— Unsolved  problems  in  the  physiology  of  diges- 
tion—Methods, their  ideal  requirements — Temporary  and  permanent 
pancreatic  fistula; — Difficulties  connected  with  making  the  latter — 
Gastric  fistulaa  :  the  same  combined  with  oesophagotomy — Methods  of 
forming  a  stomach  cul-de-sac — The  author's  procedui-e — Importance  of 
surgical  methods  in  physiology — The  surgical  department  of  a  physio- 
logical laboratory. 

Gentlemen, — The  physiology  of  the  digestive  glands  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  my  whole  laboratory — i.e.,  of  myself  and  my  fellow  workers — 
for  many  years,  and  I  believe  we  have  obtained  results,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  which  deserve  serious  consideration.  The  work  of  secretion 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  most  important  organs 
of  digestion,  viz.,  the  stomach  and  the  pancreas,  is  not  by  any  means  what 
has  heretofore  been  represented  in  text-books,  and  consequently  exists  in 
the  mind  of  the  physician.  A  desire,  therefore,  to  replace  the  older  teach- 
ing by  a  fuller  and  more  correct  representation  naturally  arose.  With 
this  object  I  gave,  in  1894,  an  oration*  before  the  Festival  Meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Russian  Physicians  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Russian  clinician,  S.  P.  Botkin.  But  in 
the  short  space  of  one  hour  I  could  only  give  a  general  survey  of  the  work 
of  many  years,  and  was  unable  to  verify  my  statements  by  documen- 
tary references.  In  my  present  lectures  I  hope  to  make  good  these 
deOciencies  and  to  be  able  to  convince  my  hearers  by  the  relation  of 
actual  experiments.  The  substance  of  the  lectures  is  taken  from  work 
which  for  the  most  part  has  already  appeared  in  print.  But  many 
unpublished  facts  possessed  by  the  laboratory  will  also  be  referred  to, 

*  Tramactiom  oj  the  Soc.  livnn.  Physiciam  in  St.  Potcrsliirg.  1894-95 
(Kussiau). 
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2  THE  WORK  OF  THE  DTGERTTVE  GLANDS. 

The  digestive  canal,  from  the  cliief  function  which  it   has  to 
perform  in  the  living  organism,  maybe  compared  to  a  chemical  factory, 
where  the  raw  materials— the  food-stufls-are  submitted  to  an  essen- 
tially chemical  process.    In  this  factory  the  foods  are  brought  into  a 
condition  in  which  they  are  capable  of  being  absorbed  into  the  body 
fluids  and  made  use  of  for  the  maintenance  of  the  processes  of  life.  The 
factory  consists  of  a  series  of  compartments,  in  each  of  which  the  food, 
according  to  its  properties,  is  either  retained  for  a  time  or  at  once  sent 
on  to  the  next ;  and  each  single  compartment  is  provided  with  suitable 
reagents.    These  reagents  are  either  prepared  in  adjoining  little  work- 
shops, burrowed  into  the  walls  of  the  laboratory  itself,  or  else  in 
distant  and  separate  organs,  connected,  as  in  other  large  chemical 
factories,  with  the  main  workshop  by  a  system  of  transmitting  tubes. 
These  latter  are  the  so-called  secreting  glands  with  their  excretory 
ducts.    Each  of  the  workshops  furnishes  a  special  fluid,  its  own 
particular  product,  endowed  with  definite  chemical  properties  which 
enable  it  to  act  on  certain  portions  of  the  food,  this  latter  being 
ordinarily  formed  of  a  complex  mixture   of   different  ingredients. 
These  properties  are  chiefly  contributed  by  special  substances  in  the 
reagents,  the  so-called  ferments.    The  separate  fluids,  the  digestive 
juices,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  attack  in  some  cases  only  a  single 
ingredient  of  the  food,  in  others  several.    These  latter  combine  the 
properties  of  several  distinct  reagents,  each  of  which  acts  in  its  own 
/np^  special  wfij.    But  even  a  juice  which  has  only  one  ferment  is  a  very 
complex  flviid,  since,  in  addition  to  the  enzyme,  it  holds  other  sub- 
stances in  solution — to  wit,  alkalies,  acids,  albumin,  &c. 

Physiology  has  learned  all  this  by  obtaining  either  the  fluids  in 
question,  or  the  pure  ferments  from  the  organism,  and  studying,  in  the 
test-tube,  their  effects  upon  the  constituents  of  the  food  both  singly  as 
well  as  jointly  when  all  are  present  together.  Indeed,  it  is  mainly  upon 
knowledge  so  acquired  that  the  teaching  of  the  science  with  regard 
to  the  elaboration  of  the  food,  or,  as  we  say,  of  its  digestion,  is  based. 

But  our  conception  of  the  digestive  process,  which  is  essentially 
deductive,  suffers  from  many  and  serious  defects.  Considerable  diver- 
gence undoubtedly  exists  between  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  above 
way  and  the  physiological  reality  or  even  the  empirical  teaching  of 
dietetics.  Many  questions  remain  to  be  decided,  many  have  not  even 
been  raised.  For  example,  why  are. the  fluids  poured  out  on  the  raw 
material  in  one  particular  order  and  not  in  any  other  ?  Why  are  the  pro- 
perties of  certain  reagents  often  repeated,  combined  with  different 
reagents,  in  other  juices  ?  Are  all  the  constituents  of  a  particular  fluid 
simultaneously  poured  out  on  the  food,  and  does  this  happen  indis- 
criminately with  every  kind  of  food  that  gains  entry  to  the  digestive 
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canal  ?  Are  the  reagents  subject  to  variations,  and  if  so  wlien,  how,  and 
why  do  such  alterations  appear  ?  Do  these  variations  simply  concern 
the  composition  of  the  lluid  !is  a  whole,  or  are  the  separate  constituents 
altered  in  diH'erent  directions  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  raw 
material  i  How  do  the  reagents  vary  with  augmented  or  diminished 
activity  of  the  whole  factory  ?  Is  there  not  a  species  of  contest  between 
the  dillerent  constituents  of  the  food,  in  that  one  ingredient  may  require 
a  special  reagent  the  activity  of  which  may  interfere  with  that  of  other 
reagents  on  the  remaining  ingredients  ?  No  one  can  deny  that  these 
questions  are  manifestly  appropriate. 

The  mechanism  of  digestion  can  no  longer  be  presented  in  the 
abstract  manner  current  in  recent  physiological  teaching.  The 
differences  and  complexity  of  the  reagents  indicate  that  the  work 
of  the  digestive  canal  in  every  single  case  is  elaborately  planned, 
beautifully  executed,  and  above  all  especially  adapted  to  the  task  in 
hand,  l^or  each  meal — i.e.,  for  each  set  of  mater-ials  to  be  dealt  with 
— a  suitable  combination  of  reagents  with  special  properties  is  pro- 
duced. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  subject  of 
dietetics,  apart  from  some  general  and  empirical  principles,  represents 
one  of  the  most  intricate  sections  of  therapeutics.  Nor  is  it  enough 
for  the  physiologist  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  separate  elements  con- 
cerned in  the  process  of  digestion — that  is  to  say,  the  working  of  the 
individual  agencies.  He  must,  in  order  fully  to  grasp  his  subject, 
include  within  the  sphere  of  his  observation  the  progress  of  digestion 
as  a  whole.  This  was  recognised  by  many  previous  investigators  who 
attempted,  and  doubtless  would  have  accomplished,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  had  it  been  of  a  simpler  nature. 

A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  digestion  may  be 
acquired  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  determining  in  what  state  of 
elaboration  the  raw  material  is  to  be  found  at  each  separate  part  of  the 
digestive  canal — this  was  the  method  of  Briicke,  as  well  as  of  Ludwig 
and  his  pupils — or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ascertaining  the  exact 
quantity  of  the  digestive  fluids  which  is  secreted  for  each  individual 
constituent  of  the  food,  as  well  as  for  the  meal  as  a  whole  ;  how  this 
digestive  fluid  is  provided,  and  when  it  is  poured  into  the  alimentary 
canal.  This  method  has  been  adopted  by  many  investigators  who 
have  studied  the  progress  of  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  juices. 

It  is  often  said,  and  not  without  truth,  that  science  advances  by 
stages  dependent  upon  the  results  accruing  from  particular  methods. 
With  each  advance  in  technique  we  reach  a  higher  level  from  which  a 
wider  field  of  view  is  open  to  us,  and  in  which  we  see  events  previously 
out  of  range. 

Our  first  problem  consisted,  therefore,  in  the  Avorking  out  of  a 
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method.  It  was  necessary  to  know  how  the  reagents  were  poured  out 
upon  the  food  brought  into  the  digestive  factory.  To  accompHsh  this 
in  an  ideal  manner  required  the  fulfilment  of  many  and  difficult 
conditions.  Thus  it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  reagents 
at  all  times,  otherwise  important  facts  might  escape  us.  They  must  be 
collected  in  absolutely  pure  condition,  if  we  were  to  determine  how  their 
compositions  varied,  and  also  in  accurately  measurable  quantities. 
Lastly,  it  was  necessary  that  the  digestive  canal  should  perform  its 
functions  normally,  and  that  the  animal  under  experiment  should  be 
in  perfect  health. 

It  is  but  natural  that  these  difficult  problems  have  only  been 
gradually  solved  by  physiology,  that  not  a  little  trouble  has  been  spent 
in  vain,  and  that  numerous  investigators  have  seen  their  effijrts 
fruitless,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished  physi- 
ologists have  devoted  their  attention  to  this  field. 

We  begin  with  a  consideration  of  the  pancreas,  which  presents  a 
simple  case.  It  may  seem  that  here  our  problem  is  very  light.  Appar- 
ently we  have  only  to  seek  out  the  duct  through  which  the  secretion 
of  the  gland  is  delivered  into  the  intestine,  to  fasten  a  cannula  into 
it,  and  thereby  afibrd  the  fluid  a  free  outflow  towards  the  exterior, 
collecting  it  in  a  graduated  cylinder.  All  this,  in  reality,  is  very  easily 
done,  but  our  problem  is  far  from  being  solved,  for  notwithstanding 
that  digestion  may  be  in  active  progress  when  the  operation  is  begun, 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  flow  of  pancreatic  juice  from  the  tube,  or  if  there 
be,  the  quantity  is  very  small  and  obviously  sub- normal.  In  such  a  case 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  observe  the  rate  of  secretion,  still 
more  to  determine  the  alterations  in  the  juice  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  food.  On  following  the  matter  up,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  gland  is  a  very  sensitive  organ,  and  suffers  such  severe 
disturbance  from  the  unavoidable  conditions  of  the  operation  (narcotisa- 
tion, opening  of  the  abdominal  cavity),  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
not  a  trace  of  normal  secretory  action  remains.  This  procedure  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  temporary "  pancreatic  fistula ;  its 
want  of  success  naturally  led  to  attempts  being  made  on  other  lines.* 

It  was  hoped  that  an  improvement  might  be  attained  by  collecting 
the  juice  after  some  time,  when  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  opera- 
tion had  fully  passed  away.  The  fluid  was  therefore  allowed  to  escape 
freely  from  the  excretory  ducts  for  a  considerable  time.    This  was 

*  Later  investigations  by  Starling  and  others  indicate  that  the  absence  of 
pancreatic  secretion  in  the  acute  experiment  is  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  an 
appropriate  stimulus,  and  if  this  be  supplied,  a  secretion  is  readily  called  forth. 
See  Lecture  A'ii.,  pp.  136,  137. 
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Hccomplished  either  by  tying  a  glass  tube  into  the  duct  and  leading  it 
through  the  abdominal  wall  {Ckmds  Bernard),  or  by  fastening  in  a 
T-shaped  piece  of  twisted  lead  wire  {Ludwiy's  School)  in  similar  manner. 
These  were  named  "  permanent  "  listula).    Both  modifications  proved 
eflective,  but  only  for  short  periods,  generally  from  three  to  live  days, 
in  exceptional  instances  for  as  long  as  nine  days.    After  this  the  glass 
tube  fell  out  and  the  fistula  closed  up ;  even  the  lead  wire  was  unable 
to  prevent  this  occurrence.    In  reality,  therefore,  these  must  also  be 
regarded  as  merely  temporary  fistulte.   But  this  was  not  the  only  defect. 
When  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  operation  had  passed  off  after  one 
or  two  days,  another  abnormal  condition,  in  many  instances,  set  in,  viz., 
an  incessant  irritation  of  the  gland  producing  a  secretion  independent 
of  whether  the  dog  was  fed  or  not.    The  question  then  arose,  which 
was  the   better;   the  "temporary"  or  the    "permanent"  fistula? 
Evidently  neither  was  faultless.    In  the  "  temporary"  form  the  condi- 
tions were  i-endered  abnormal  by  the  effects  of  the  operation  ;  in  the 
so-called  "  permanent  "  form  by  inflammatoi-y  changes  in  the  pancreas 
which  often  set  in  (especially  in  the  older  laboratories)  within  one  or 
two  days. 

Only  one  thing  remained,  namely,  to  discover  a  means  of  access  to  the 
gland  lumen  by  which  the  duct  could  be  kept  open  for  any  desired  length 
of  time ;  that  is  to  say,  till  the  above-mentioned  disturbances  had  com- 
pletely disappeared.  Such  a  means  was  first  described  by  me  in  the  year 
1879,  and  afterwards  independently  in  the  year  1880  by  Heidenhain.* 

My  method  is  as  follows :  it  differs  slightly  from  Heidenhain's. 
From  the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  a  piece,  containing  the  orifice  of  the 
pancreatic  duct,  is  cut  out  (Fig.  1),  the  bowel  then  stitched  up,  its  lumen 
not  being  appreciably  narrowed,  and  the  isolated  piece  of  intestine  (with 
the  mucous  membrane  outwards)  sewn  into  the  slit  in  the  abdominal 
wall.    The  whole  heals  quickly  ;  the  operation,  which  requires  no  special 
skill,  is  only  of  short  duration  (about  half  an  hour),  and  is  well  borne 
by  the  animals.    The  following  are  some  of  the  details  of  the  procedure. 
The  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  is  made  either  in  the  linea  alba  or  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.    It  is  4-5  cm.  long  and 
begins  above  at  the  ensiform  cartilage  or  margin  of  the  ribs,  as  the 
case  may  be.    The  duodenum  is  sought  out,  brought  to  the  surface  and 
laid  over  towards  the  right  side,  so  as  to  better  expose  the  situation  of 
the  pancreatic  duct.    This  latter  is  found  1^-2  cm.  above  the  place 
where  the  vertical  and  lateral  parts  of  the  pancreas  join.    The  duct  is 
often  concealed  behind  a  blood-vessel,  which  must  be  ligatured  and 
divided.    It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find,  in  which  case  Mnnkovski 
recommends  that  a  small  vertical  slit  be  made  into  the  bowel  on  the 
*  Hermann's  Handhuoh  dcr  rhi/dologle.    Bd.  v. 
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side  away  from  the  pancreas,  and  the  orifice  sought  from  the  inside. 
When  the  duct  is  found,  the  gland  immediately  around  it  is  separated 
from  the  duodenum  and  two  grooved  directors  passed  behind  the  latter 
(see  Fig.  1).    A  rhomboidal  piece,  containing  the  orifice  in  its  centre, 
is  now  cut  out  of  the  duodenal  wall  and  transplanted  into  the  skin 
wound.    Previous  to  closure  of  the  latter,  two  strong  ligatures  are 
passed  behind  the  duodenum  11-2  cm.  from  the  situation  of  the  duct. 
These  threads  are  brought  through  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  wound 
and  serve  to  retain  the  duodenum  in  position,  thereby  guarding  against 
the  tearing  away  of  the  duct  orifice.    They  are  removed  next  day. 
After  two  weeks  the  animals  are  ready  for  observation.    In  the 
healed-up  wound  a  roundish  elevation,  7  to  10  mm.  in  diameter,  is 
to  be  seen.    This  is  formed  of  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  more  suc- 
cessful cases  shows  the  cleft-like  orifice  of  the  duct  exactly  in  its  middle. 
If  the  animal  be  now  supported  in  a  suitable  frame,  the  juice  may  be 
collected  either  directly  as  it  falls  in  drops  from  the  mucous  papilla,  or  by 
means  of  a  funnel  with  its  wide  end  upwards,  if  there  be  a  tendency  for 
the  juice  to  flow  along  the  abdominal  wall.    The  two  disadvantages  which 
beset  the  investigators  who  employed  "  temporary  "  or  "  permanent " 
fistulas  are  in  this  way  avoided.    The  gland  undoubtedly  remains  in  a 
normal  condition,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  experimenter  are  by  no 
means  ended.    In  a  very  short  time  the  abdominal  wall  becomes 
eroded  by  the  escaping  juice,  and  even  fairly  large  bleeding  patches 
appear  in  places.    These  continuously  irritate  the  animal  and  prevent 
the  collection  of  pure  juice  by  means  of  the  funnel.    What  is  to  be 
done  ?    Many  things  help — e.g.,  frequent  washing  of  the  macerated 
skin  with  water  and  smearing  with  emollient  ointments.    The  healing 
is,  however,  still  better  promoted  if  the  dog  be  retained  for  several  hours 
every  day  in  its  frame,  with  the  funnel  tied  in  position.    But  the  best 
means  of  all  is  to  allow  the  animal  constantly  to  lie,  except  during  the 
hours  of  the  experiment,  upon  some  porous  material,  such  as  a  bed  of 
sawdust  or  sand  or  old  mortar,  &c.    Many  animals  soon  discover  the 
best  position  in  which  to  lie  down,  so  that  the  escaping  juice  is  at  once 
absorbed  by  the  porous  material.    In  this  way  the  abrasion  and  macera- 
tion of  the  skin  can  most  readily  be  avoided.    It  is  interesting  to  relate 
that  the  hint  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  last  method  was  given 
to  us  by  one  of  the  animals  operated  upon. 

I  may  perhaps  take  the  liberty  of  giving  a  fuller  account  of  this 
interesting  case.  In  one  of  the  dogs  the  eroding  effects  of  the  juice 
became  evident  after  ten  to  fifteen  days.  The  treatment  employed 
yielded  no  good  results.  At  night  the  dog  was  tied  up  in  the  laboratory, 
but  one  morning,  to  our  great  annoyance,  we  found  a  heap  of  mortar 
beside  it,  torn  from  the  wall.    The  animal  was  then  chained  elsewhere 
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in  the  room.    Next  morning  tlie  same  thing  was  seen  :  once  more  a 
poi'tion  of  the  wall  was  damaged.    At  the  same  time  we  noticed  that 
the  dog's  abdomen  was  dry  and  the  appearances  of  cutaneous  irrita- 
tion considerably  reduced. 
We  now  realised  the  mean- 
ing of  the  circumstances. 
A  bed  of  sand   was  in 
consequence  prepared  for 
the  animal,  after  which 
the  wall  was  no  longer 
damaged,  and  the  flow  of 
juice    gave    no  further 
trouble.    We  (Dr.  Kuv- 
schinski  and  I)  acknow- 
ledged with  gratitude  that 
the   intelligence   of  the 
animal  had  helped  us  as 
well  as  itself.    It  would 
be  a  pity  if  this  fact  beai- 
ing  upon  the  psychology 
of  the  dog  were  lost.  We 
thus    overcame  another 
difficulty,  but   our  final 

goal  was  not  yet  attained. 
Three  to  four  weeks 

after  the   operation,  the 

animals,  previously  to  all 

appeai-ance  well,  became 

suddenly  ill.     Food  was 

almost  at  once  refused  and 

a  rapidly  increasing  de- 
bility  supervened.  This 

condition  was  accompanied, 

as  a  rule,  by  convulsive 

symptoms,  at  times  even 

by  violent  general  cramps, 

followed,  after  two  or  three 

days,  by  death.  Obviously 

we  had  here  a  peculiar 

form  of  ailment.  I„„nili„n  was  not  the  cause,  f,,.  tl,e  animals 
often  d,e,  w.tli  almost  normal  body-weight.  The  pc^sibility  of  a 
sepfc  post-operative  illness,  such  as  „„  i„..i.lious  peritonitis,  had 
hUo  to  be  abandoned,  .ince  neither  the  condition  of  the  anin.als 
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before  death  nor  the  appearances  ;?os«  morte^n  afibrded  ground  for 
such  belief.  Finally,  the  existence  of  an  auto-intoxication  due  to  the 
absorption  of  intermediate  or  abnormal  products  of  digestion,  such  as  Dr. 
Agrikolianski  in  his  Dissertation  has  suggested  might  have  arisen  from 
the  loss  of  so  much  pancreatic  juice,  was  also  excluded.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  dogs  before  death  showed  absolutely  no  symptoms  of 
digestive  disturbances;  neither  vomiting,  nor  diarrhoea,  nor  constipation. 
Secondly,  we  have  found  from  special  experiments,  in  which  the  pan- 
creatic duct  was  ligatured  and  divided,  that  this  operation  is  perfectly 
harmless.  There  remained  only  one  supposition,  viz.,  that  the  animals, 
by  the  escape  of  pancreatic  juice,  lost  something  essential  to  the  normal 
processes  of  life.  Starting  with  this  idea,  we  adopted  two  measures  to 
guard  against  the  ill  effects.  We  had  previously  known  that  the  nature 
of  the  food  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  composition  and  quantity 
of  the  pancreatic  juice.  We  (Dr.  Vasiliev)  therefore  omitted  flesh 
altogether  from  the  dietary  of  these  dogs,  and  fed  them  exclusively  on 
bread  and  milk.  Bearing  also  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  large  quantity 
of  alkali  is  lost  in  the  pancreatic  juice  from  the  body,  we  regularly 
added  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium  bicarbonate  to  the  dietary  (Z)?'. 
Jablonski). 

By  paying  attention  to  these  two  rules  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  keep 
animals  for  many  months,  or  even  years,  in  a  fit  condition  for  observa- 
tion without  the  necessity  of  adopting  any  other  special  precautions. 
The  difliculties  encountered  in  the  management  of  individual  animals 
naturally  vary,  but  in  every  four  or  five  dogs  one  wiW  generally  be 
found  which  tolerates  the  operation  without  any  nursing.  In  what 
way  the  sodium  bicarbonate  helps  is  not  yet  clear.  Possibly  its  ad- 
ministration makes  good  an  injurious  deficit  of  alkali  in  the  blood,  or 
possibly  it  acts,  as  Dr.  Becker  pointed  out,  by  diminishing  the  secretion 
of  the  juice.  In  the  latter  case  the  nature  of  the  substance,  the  loss 
of  which  is  so  harmful  to  the  organism,  still  remains  obscure.  You  see, 
then,  of  what  great  importance  this  question  is,  for  have  we  not  here  a 
new  pathological  condition,  capable  of  being  called  forth  by  experimental 
procedure  ?  Dr.  Jablonski  has  undertaken  in  the  laboratory  the  investi- 
gation of  this  question,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  completed. 

To  return  to  our  subject :  the  juice  is  collected  by  means  of  a  glass 
or,  better,  a  metallic  funnel,  so  fastened  to  the  abdomen  by  means  of  an 
elastic  band  or  thin  elastic  tube  brought  round  the  body  of  the  animal 
that  its  wide  end  receives  the  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  duct.  Hooks  are 
attached  to  the  neck  of  the  funnel, from  which  a  graduated  cylinder  hangs, 
the  animal  being  supported  in  its  frame.  These  arrangements  are  very 
convenient  for  the  observer,  but  at  first  less  comfortable  for  the  animal, 
for  the  dog  quickly  tires  and  becomes  restless.    Nevertheless,  it  soon 
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learns  to  sleep  excellently,  even  under  such  circumstances,  especially  if 
it  be  uiade  more  comfortable  by  providing  a  support  for  the  head. 
When  drst  used  in  the  laboratory  it  is,  however,  better  to  collect  the 
juice  from  the  dogs  in  the  lying  posture.  It  is  then  necessary  to  employ 
a  suitable  vessel  pressed  more  or  less  firmly  to  the  body-wall  beneath 
the  opening  of  the  duct. 

I  have  intentionally  described  all  these  accidents  which  may  arise 
in  conne(;tion  with  the  formation  of  a  permanent  pancreatic  fistula. 
I  wished  to  show  how  difficult  an  apparently  easy  problem  may  become 
when  dealing  with  material  of  such  peculiar  nature. 

The  solution  of  our  problem  is  evidently  not  an  ideal  one.  It  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to  possess  a  method  which  would 
permit  us  either  to  collect  the  juice  from  a  portion  of  the  gland  only, 
or  simply  when  desired  during  the  experiments,  allowing  it  to  return 
to  the  intestine  during  the  intervals.  In  either  of  these  ways  not 
only  would  much  pancreatic  juice  be  saved  to  the  organism,  but 
the  possibility  of  other  serious  disturbances  of  the  digestive  glands 
from  the  effects  of  the  fistula  would  also  be  excluded.  The  first  object 
was  attained  in  the  dog,  the  pancreas  of  which  has  two  ducts,  by 
laying  a  fistula  into  the  smaller  instead  of  the  larger.  The  fact  that 
the  bile-duct  opens  into  the  duodenum  in  common  with  the  smaller 
duct  introduces  no  appreciable  difficulty.  In  cutting  out  the  rhom- 
boidal  piece  of  bowel  wall,  the  bile-duct  is  divided,  but  as  the 
tube  courses  for  a  considerable  distance  through  the  wall,  a  new 
orifice  can  be  provided  by  simply  .slitting  through  the  overlying 
mucous  membrane  and  coat  of  the  duct  at  a  slightly  higher  level 
than  its  old  entry.  In  the  single  case  in  which  this  procedure  was 
carried  out,  the  quantity  of  juice  obtained  was  very  small  and  very 
irregular.  Another  method  of  achieving  the  same  result  was  pi'oposed 
by  Dr.  (Sanotskii  and  carried  out  in  my  laboratory.  A  fistula  was  laid 
into  the  large  pancreatic  duct,  and  the  portion  of  gland  feeding  it 
separated  off  by  a  transverse  incision  1  cm,  above  the  situation  of  the 
duct.  To  promote  healing  and  prevent  union  with  the  remainder  of 
the  gland,  the  detached  portion  was  stitched  up  in  a  fold  of  peritoneum. 
In  this  operation  there  is  no  difficulty  in  preserving  the  large  vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  gland  uninjured.  They  run  longitudinally  almost 
outside  the  gland,  between  it  and  the  duodenum.  The  results  obtained 
were  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  method  cannot  rank  as  one  fully 
worked  out. 

A  method  which  aimed  at  achieving  the  second  object  has  been 
published   by   the   Italian   investigator  Fodera*  and  theoretically 

*  Molt^chott'a  UiderHUcliHitijcit  zitr  yaiuiie/irc  dcr  Mcnuchcii  und  dcr  Tiore 
DU.  xvi.  189G. 
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approximates  to  a  perfectly  faultless  one.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a 
special  T-shaped  metallic  cannula  to  heal  into  the  duct,  so  that  at  will,  the 
juice  could  be  either  collected  exteriorly  or,  by  closing  the  outer  end  of  the 
tube,  be  diverted  into  the  alimentary  canal.  This  experiment  possesses, 
however,  for  the  time  being,  an  important  defect ;  we  have  no  guarantee 
that,  notwithstanding  the  outflow  from  the  tube,  there  may  not  be 
a  considerable  quantity  still  entering  the  intestine.  The  method,  more- 
over, has  not  hitherto  been  adopted  by  other  investigators. 

Recently  an  improvement  in  the  making  of  the  permanent  fistula 
has  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Babkin,  which  appears  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culties successfully. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Delezenne  and  Frouin  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  fistular  orifice  retains  the  power  of  transforming 
the  inactive  trypsinogen  of  the  pancreatic  juice  into  the  active  trypsin, 
by  virtue  of  the  kinase  which  it  secretes.  Hence  in  order  to  obtain  the 
juice  in  the  inactive  condition  in  which  it  is  produced  by  the  gland, 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  small  oval  piece  of  mucous  membrane 
(usually  8  mpi.  by  12  mm.)  from  around  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  after  the 
wound  has  healed.  This  is  done  by  careful  dissection,  and  the  sides  of 
the  duct  fastened  to  the  edges  of  the  new  wound  by  four  small  sutures. 
When  this  latter  wound  heals  a  small  cutaneous  scar  is  produced,  which 
constricts  the  orifice  of  the  duct,  so  that  ultimately  little  or  no  juice 
escapes  at  ordinary  times.  When  an  observation  has  to  be  made,  a  small 
cannula  can,  however,  be  introduced,  and  the  fluid  readily  obtjiined  in 
pure  condition.  The  abdominal  wall  keeps  normal,  because  the  juice 
is  inactive,  and  also  because  little  or  none  flows  out  except  during  the 
observation.  The  method  is  apparently  lacking  in  only  one  particular, 
namely,  that  during  the  observation,  digestion  has  to  be  carried  on 
with  very  little  assistance  from  the  pancreatic  juice. 

The  evolution  of  a  method  for  obtaining  gastric  juice  and  observing 
its  secretion  was  no  less  difficult  and  protracted.  We  may  pass  over  the 
old  and  admittedly  inadequate  experiments,  and  consider  more  carefully 
the  starting-point  of  the  method  now  in  use — the  making  of  a  gastric 
fistula.  In  the  year  1842,  the  idea  occurred  to  one  of  our  countrymen, 
Professor  Bassov,*  and  in  the  year  1843,  independently  to  the  French 
physician,  Blondlot,t  to  reproduce  artificially  in  animals  a  similar  con- 
dition to  that  observed  by  an  American  physician  whose  patient 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot  wound.  After  the  recovery  of 
the  patient,  a  permanent  opening  remained  in  the  abdominal  wall 
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which  led  directly  into  the  stomach.  An  opening  through  the  abdo- 
minal wall  of  a  dog  into  its  stomach  was  accordingly  made,  and  a 
metal  tube  fastened  in,  which  was  closed  exterioi-ly  by  a  cork  stopper. 
The  tube  healed  firmly  into  the  opening,  and  could  be  kept  for  many 
years  in  position  without  causing  the  least  harm  to  the  animal. 

This  method  raised  great  hopes  at  first,  since  it  aflbrded,  when 
desired,  easy  and  free  access  to  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  But,  as  time 
went  on,  the  expectations  gave  place  to  disappointment,  and-  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  action  of  the  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice  nearly 
all  investigators  were  obliged  to  employ  an  extract  made  from  the 
mucous  membrane,  since  only  very  little  and  very  impure  gastric  juice 
could  be  collected  from  the  fistula.  It  was  moreover  very  difficult  to 
obtain  any  idea  of  the  rate  of  flow  during  digestion,  or  of  the  properties 
of  the  juice  under  difierent  conditions.  Voices  were,  therefore,  loud 
in  denunciation  of  the  gastric  fistula ;  it  had  justified  none  of  the 
hopes,  and  had  proved  of  little  value. 

This  condemnation  was  naturally  exaggerated,  and  was  mainly  due 
to  the  vexatiously  slow  advance  of  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
secretion  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  especially  in  the  stomach. 
It  may,  however,  be  asked  why  many  important  observations  had  not 
been  earlier  made  with  the  help  of  the  gastric  fistula.  It  only  required 
to  be  perfected  by  a  slight  modification,  to  enable  fundamental  ques- 
tions to  be  solved  by  it. 

In  the  year  1889,  we  (myself  and  Madam  Schumova  Simanovskaia) 
performed  the  operation  of  cesophagotomy  on  a  dog  already  possessing 
a  gastric  fistula  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  divided  the  gullet  in  the  neck,  and 
caused  both  its  divided  ends  to  heal  separately  into  an  angle  of  the  skii\ 
incision.  We  thereby  accomplished  the  complete  anatomical  separation 
of  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  stomach.  Dogs  so  operated  upon  re- 
cover perfectly  with  careful  nursing,  and  live  many  years  in  the  best  of 
health.  In  feeding,  their  food  must  naturally  be  brought  directly  into 
the  stomach. 

With  such  animals  one  can  make  the  following  interesting  experi- 
ment. If  the  dog  be  given  flesh  to  eat,  the  food  drops  out  again  from 
the  upper  segment  of  the  divided  oesophagus.  From  the  perfectly 
empty  stomach,  previously  washed  out  with  water,  an  active  secretion  of 
gastric  juice,  however,  soon  commences  which  continues  as  long  as  the 
animal  eats,  and  even  for  a  short  time  longer.  One  can  easily  obtain  in 
this  way  several  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  gastric  juice.  In  the 
next  lecture  T  hope  to  explain  why  the  gastric  juice  flows  under  such 
conditions,  and  what  importance  for  the  whole  process  of  digestion  is 
U)  be  attrilHitod  to  the  phenomenon,  merely  remarking  for  the  present 
that  this  method  has  definitely  settled  the  problem  of  obtaining  pure 
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gastric  juice.  You  can  collect  on  any  day  or  every  day  from  a  dog 
thus  operated  upon,  a  couple  of  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  juice, 
without  apparent  injury  to  its  health;  that  is  to  say,  you  can 
procure  gastric  juice  from  a  dog  almost  as  milk  is  obtained  from  a 
cow. 

For  experiments  with  pepsin  we  need  no  longer  prepare  an  infusion 
of  mucous  membrane,  since  enormous  quantities  of  the  purest  juice  can 
now  be  obtained  with  much  greater  ease  and  rapidity  from  the  living 
animal.  The  dog  supplies  us  with  an  inexhaustible  manufactory  of 
the  finest  product.  'This  fact,  as  it  appears  to  me,  must  also  claim  the 
attention  of  the  pharmaceutist,  since  it  is  often  considered  desirable  by 
the  physician,  indeed  in  many  cases  essential,  to  prescribe  pepsin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  to  patients.  Exact  comparative  experiments  made 
by  Dr.  Konovalov,  with  solutions  of  commercial  pepsin,  and  with  natural 
gastric  juice,  as  obtained  from  our  dogs,  showed  that  the  latter  was 
incomparably  superior.  The  possible  objection  that  the  gastric  juice 
is  procured  from  a  dog  can  hardly  count  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  its 
employment  and  distribution  as  a  pharmaceutical  preparation.  Many 
experiments  in  the  laboratory  upou  ourselves  bear  testimony  to  its  easy 
toleration  and  to  the  absence  of  ill  effects.  The  taste  of  the  juice 
is  by  no  means  unpleasant ;  it  is,  indeed,  in  no  way  diffei*ent  from 
that  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  corresponding  strength.  To 
obviate  prejudice,  one  might  even  procure  gastric  juice  from  animals 
whose  flesh  is  eaten  by  mankind,  and  I  cannot  but  express  my 
regret  that  this  substance,  which  at  all  events  deserves  a  trial,  has  not 
been  more  used  in  Russia,  although  I  have  frequently  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  my  medical  colleagues  to  it.  For  several  years  past  we  have 
exported  considerable  quantities  of  the  pure  sterilised  juice  to  foreign 
countries,  where  it  is  employed  as  a  therapeutic  remedy  as  well  as 
a  reagent  for  laboratory  purposes. 

I  now  come  back  to  our  methods.  The  problem  of  how  to  obtain 
pure  gastric  juice  has  been  settled,  but  the  method  does  not  afford  us  the 
means  of  observing  the  rate  of  secretion  of  the  juice  and  of  studying  its 
properties  during  digestion.  Obviously  to  accomplish  this  there  must  be 
the  continuance  of  normal  gastric  digestion  side  by  side  with  a  quanti- 
tative collection  of  perfectly  pure  juice.  What  was  quite  simple 
in  the  case  of  the  pancreas  (where  the  gland  duct  is  separate  from 
the  alimentary  canal  and  its  food  contents)  becomes,  in  the  case  of 
the  stomach,  a  task  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  since  its  glands  are 
microscopic  and  are  embedded  in  the  walls  around  the  food  cavity. 

A  happy  idea  for  overcoming  difficulties  of  this  kind  was  hit  upon 
by  Thiry.  In  order  to  procure  succus  entericus— a  secretion  likewise 
formed  by  micro.scopic  glands  embedded  in  the  intestinal  wall — and  to 
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study  it  in  the  act  of  formation,  he  isolated  a  cyliiulrieal  piece  of  gut, 
formed  this  into  a  cul-de-sac,  the  open  end  of  which  he  sowed  into  the 
abdominal  wound.  The  idea  was  employed  by  Klemensievicz  *  in  l.S7o 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  secretion  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  in  pure  condition.  But,  unfortunately,  his  dog  Hved  only  three 
days  after  the  operation.  Heidenhain,t  however,  a  little  later  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  an  animal  alive.  He  J  also  isolated  a  portion  of  the 
cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  and  formed  it  into  a  pouch  which  poured  its 
secretion  externally. 

In  this  way  the  above  requii-ements  were  fulfilled.  When  the 
food  in  the  ordinary  way  reached  the  main  stomach,  a  perfectly 
clear  juice  began  to  flow  from  the  pouch,  and  could  easily  be 
measured  quantitatively.  But  to  draw  conclusions  with  complete 
certainty,  concerning  the  normal  work  of  the  organ  during  digestion,  it 
was  necessary  to  retain  the  nervous  connections  of  the  isolated  piece 
intact.  In  Heidenhain's  operation  this  was  obviously  not  done,  since 
in  making  the  transverse  incision  by  which  he  resected  the  piece  of 
stomach,  the  branches  of  the  vagus  which  course  lengthwise  along  the 
wall  of  the  cavity  were  cut  through.  To  overcome  this  disadvantage  a 
further  improvement  of  the  method  was  therefore  necessary. 

With  this  in  view  we  (myself  and  Dr.  Khizhin)  have  modified  Heiden- 
hain's operation  in  the  following  way.  The  first  incision,  which  begins 
in  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  two  centimetres  from  its  junction  with 
the  pyloric  portion,  is  carried  in  the  longitudinal  direction  for  ten  to 
twelve  centimetres,  almost  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  viscus,  and 
divides  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls.  A  triangular  flap  is  thus 
formed,  the  apex  of  which  lies  in  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach. 
A  second  incision  is  made  from  the  inside  exactly  at  the  base  of  this  flap, 
but  only  through  the  mucous  membrane,  the  muscular  and  peritoneal 
coats  remaining  intact.  Thus  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  and  con- 
sequently the  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve,  pass  uninjured  from  the  wall 
of  the  main  stomach  into  the  flap  of  which  the  main  pouch  is  to  be 
formed  (see  Figs.  2  and  3).  The  technical  points  to  be  observed  in  the 
operation  are  as  follows :  The  incision  in  the  linea  cilha  reaches  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  downwards  for  7-9  cm.  Before  opening  the 
.stomach  the  cavity  is  closed  ofi'  at  either  end  by  bands  of  sterilised 
india-rubber  tubing,  tied  tightly  round  the  organ.  The  first  incision 
at  the  outset  is  carried  only  through  serous  and  muscular  coats.  It  is 
important  that  its  two  limbs — one  on  the  anterior,  the  other  on  the 
posterior  wall— .should  be  symmetrical  to  the  attachment  of  the  great 
omentum,  otherwise  a  good  pouch  cannot  be  formed.    At  the  bottom  of 

*  SitzungsVerichte  dcr  Wiener  Ahudemie.  1875. 
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the  incision  is  seen  the  outside  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  the 
blood-vessels  running  transversely  in  the  submucosa.  These  are  to  be 
double-ligatured  and  divided,  to  avoid  subsequent  bleeding.  At  fii^st 
only  a  minute  aperture  is  to  be  made  in  the  mucous  membrane  to  allow 
of  disinfection  of  the  interior,  which  is  best  done  by  injecting  sterilised 
0*5  percent,  hydrochloric  acid.  When  thoroughly  cleansed  the  mucous 
membrane  is  divided  along  both  sides  of  the  flap.  An  apparently 
difficult  part  of  the  operation,  the  division  of  the  mucous  membrane  at 
the  base  of  the  flap,  is  in  reality  easily  carried  out.  In  the  first  place, 
with  quick  light  strokes  of  a  sharp  knife  a  superficial  incision  is  made 
across  the  whole  base  of  the  flap.  While  making  this  the  assistant 
precedes  the  operator,  lifting  up  the  mucous  membrane  with  a  pair 
of  forceps  on  either  side  and  holding  it  tense.  A  gauze  tampon  is  now 
laid  along  the  track  for  two  to  three  minutes,  to  arrest  bleeding. 
Then  the  operator  goes  over  the  incision  with  the  knife  once  more, 
dividing  the  submucosa  down  to  the  muscular  coat.  In  doing  this  the 
assistant  keeps  the  tissue  tense  as  before,  by  holding  the  edges  of  the 
wound  apart  with  the  forceps.  By  this  latter  procedure  a  sufficient 
margin  of  mucous  membrane  is  freed  on  either  side  of  the  line  of 
incision  to  allow  both  flaps  to  be  formed  into  cup -shaped  depressions,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  applied  back  to  back,  so  as  to  make  a  double 
septum  of  mucous  membrane  which  separates  the  cavity  of  the  pouch 
from  that  of  the  main  stomach.  When  the  submucosa  is  divided  as 
described,  a  gauze  tampon  is  once  more  laid  along  the  incision  to 
arrest  bleeding,  and,  after  a  little,  raised  gradually  to  allow  the  larger 
bleeding  vessels  to  be  ligatured.  To  convert  the  flaps  of  mucous 
membrane  into  dome-shaped  recesses,  sutures  are  inserted,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  These  must  never  pierce  the  mucous  membrane. 
On  the  one  side  they  pass  through  the  margin  of  serous  and  muscular 
coats,  on  the  other  through  submucous  tissue  only.  It  is  desirable  to 
mark  the  apex  and  middle  of  the  base  of  the  flap  on  either  side  by 
a  Pean's  forceps.  Beginning  at  both  bases,  the  mucous  membrane  is 
then  united  along  each  margin  by  four  or  five  sutures  to  its  own  adjacent 
piece  of  muscular  coat.  After  this  the  incision  in  the  stomach  wall  is 
closed  in  its  whole  extent,  along  both  large  and  small  cavities,  by  a  line 
of  Lembert  sutures.  The  orifice  of  the  pouch  is  to  be  reduced  to  the 
diameter  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  otherwise  prolapse  of  the  mucous 
membrane  inevitably  occurs.  After  some  practice  the  whole  can  be 
completed  in  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

Soon  after  the  operation  symptoms  are  frequently  observed  which  may 
give  rise  to  unnecessary  anxiety,  namely,  quickness  of  the  pulse,  refusal 
of  food,  attempts  at  vomiting,  sometimes  paresis.  They  appear  most 
markedly  after  the  first  feeding,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  similar 
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symptoms  duo  to  peritonitis  by  thoii'  inconstant  character.  These 
symptoms  may  be  best  avoided  by  fixing  the  small  stomach  to  the  large 
by  a  pair  of  sutures,  or  even  the  large  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution  a  prolapse  of  mucous  membrane  some- 
times occurs,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  resect  the  mouth  o^ 
the  pouch  and  reduce  its  size  by  removing  a  narrow  triangular  flap 
of  membrane.  In  obstinate  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  fix  the  small 
to  the  large  stomach,  or  even  provide  it  with  a  new  opening  in  the 
abdominal  wall. 

It  was  only  by  forming  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  flap  into  a 
cupola,  or,  still  better,  that  on  the  stomach  side  also,  that  we  were  able 
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Fig.  2, — A.-B.  Line  of  incision.    C.  Flap  for  forming  stomach 

pouch  of  Pavlov. 


to  retain  a  dog  with  a  permanent  and  closed  pouch  for  any  length  of 
time.  If  the  two  layers  of  mucous  membrane  were  sewn  in  the  middle 
line  a  communication  formed  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time  between 
the  stomach  and  the  cul-de-sac.  The  animal  was  then  useless  for  our 
purposes.  To  describe  the  matter  in  a  few  words,  we  separated  an 
elongated  piece  from  the  stomach,  formed  it  into  a  cylinder,  the  orifice 
of  which  we  sewed  into  the  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  allowed 
the  other  end  to  remain  connected  with  the  stomach.  To  make  the 
description  clearer,  I  give  here  illustrations  of  the  operation  borrowed 
from  the  work  of  Dr.  Khizhin  (Figs.  2  and  4),  also  one  (Fig.  3)  from 
my  article  on  the  physiological  surgery  of  the  alimentary  canal  {Ergeh. 
d.  Physiolor/ie,  I.  i.  p.  2;')9). 

Naturally  our  addition  to  the  operation  of  Heidenhain  makes  it 
more  difficult,  but  as  will  be  apparent  farther  on,  we  are  compensated 
as  a  reward  for  this  increased  difficulty  by  an  intact  condition  of  the 
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nervous  relations  of  the  stomach,  which  was  our  aim.  It  is  clear  that 
the  fibres  of  the  vagus  nerve  reach  the  separated  portion  of  the  stomach 
uninjured,  since  they  course  between  the  serous  and  muscular  layers  of 
the  flap.   The  operation  is  not  followed  by  any  serious  discomfort,  nor 


does  it  endanger  the  life  of  the  animal. 


We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  activity  of  our 
miniature  stomach  furnishes  a  true  representation  of  the  secretory  work 
of  the  large  stomach.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  since  the  food 
comes  into  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  latter  during  digestion,  while 
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the  former  remains  empty.  A  full  answer  to  this  question  I  shall 
reserve  for  a  later  lecture,  when  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  more 
material.  At  present  I  merely  state  in  a  few  words  that,  in  addition 
to  rigorous  inferences  drawn  from  a  series  of  unquestionable  facts,  there 
are  numerous  direct  experiments  in  which  the  small  and  large  stomachs 
have  been  compared  both  as  regards  conditions  of  work  and  properties 
of  secretions,  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  we  may  with 
perfect  safety  rely  upon  the  stomach-pouch  as  a  means  of  studying  the 
functions  of  the  normal  organ.  In  our  next  lecture  the  miniature 
stomach  will  prove  itself  to  be  an  instructive  object  worthy  of  earnest 
attention. 

As  has  already  been  related,  Dr.  Fremont  recently  succeeded 
(sii:ce  the  publication  of  our  method)  in  isolating  the  whole  stomach  of 
the  dog  after  the  principle  of  Thiry  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  end  of 
the  oesophagus  was  united  to  the  duodenum  and  a  cannula  made  to  heal 
into  the  stomach,  previously  closed  at  both  ends.  This  procedure,  as  I 
shall  later  explain,  can,  however,  only  serve  for  some  special  experi- 
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ments  upon  gastric  secretion.  As  a  general  method  it  possesses  two  or 
three  important  defect.s.  First,  in  such  dogs  we  can  hardly  reckon  upon 
noimul  conditions  of  secretion  during  ordinary  digestion,  since  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  can  never  be  reflexly  excited  by  contact  with 
the  food  ;  secondly,  if  food  be  introduced  directly  into  the  stomach,  it 
mixes  with  the  gastric  juice.  Finally,  as  regards  the  collection  of  juice 
for  practical  purposes,  it  appears  to  me  that  our  combination  of  the 
ordinary  fistula  with  (csophagotomy  possesses  important  advantages 
over  Dr.  Fremont's  procedure.    Our  method  is  incomparably  simpler, 
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Fig.  ^1.— r.  Cavity  of  stomach.    S.  Pavlov's  pouch. 
A.-A.  Abdominal  wall. 

and,  under  suitable  conditions  of  operation,  is  not  attended  by  any  use- 
less sacrifice  of  animals ;  the  dogs  live  for  years  in  the  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health.  Can  this  be  said  of  Dr.  Fremont's  dogs  ? 
^  The  usual  method  of  obtaining  the  juice  from  the  miniature  stomach 
IS  as  follows.  A  small  india-rubber  tube,  freely  perforated  at  its  deeper 
end  and  provided  with  a  flange  of  thick  rubber  at  its  outer  end  is  led 
into  the  pouch.  The  tube  either  remains  in  of  itself  or  is  fixed  by  means 
of  an  elastic  band  brought  round  the  animal's  body,  which  also  holds  in 
po.sition  a  small  graduated  cylinder  for  receiving  the  juice.  A  short 
piece  of  glass  tubing  of  suitable  si/.e  is  inserted  into  the  outer  end 
of  the  rubber  tubing  and  dips   a  little  way  into  the  graduated 
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cylinder.  During  the  collection  of  the  juice  the  animal  is  supported  in 
the  standing  posture  in  a  suitable  frame. 

This  method  of  forming  a  miniature  stomach,  so  far  as  I  can  for  the 
moment  imagine,  must  be"  regarded  as  the  only  one  possible  and  at  the 
same  time  correct  in  principle.  It  possesses  a  few  minor  disadvantages, 
it  is  true,  but  these  are  only  matters  of  detail,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
maceration  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  the  loss  of  some  gastric  juice. 
But  these  defects  can  easily  be  counteracted,  and,  moreover,  are  in 
themselves  of  trivial  importance.  They  can,  I  hope,  in  time  be  alto- 
gether avoided.  Indeed,  in  the  interests  of  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  whole  secretory  work  of  the  alimentary  canal,  a  universal  simplifica- 
tion of  the  technique  is  to  be  desired,  with  a  weeding-out  of  minor 
defects,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  make  several  fistuhe  on  the  same 
animal  without  endangering  its  life  or  health. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  sketch  of  digestion  now  given,  how  important 
parallel  and  strictly  uniform  investigations  of  the  several  glands  should 
be,  having  regard  to  relationships  not  only  in  the  periods  of  activity, 
but  also  in  the  amount  of  work.  This  can  only  be  achieved,  however, 
when  the  work  of  all  or  many  glands  is  simultaneously  observed  in  one 
and  the  same  animal. 

In  bringing  the  description  of  methods  in  this  lecture  to  a  close,  I 
consider  it  essential  to  point  out  the  importance  to  physiology  of 
surgical  technique.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  methods  of  surgery,  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  laboratory,  must  obtain  unquestioned 
recognition  in  the  procedures  we  adopt.  I  mean  in  the  performance 
— the  conception  and  carrying  out — of  more  or  less  complicated  opera- 
tions having  for  their  object  either  the  removal  of  certain  organs,  or 
the  ready  observance  of  deep-seated  processes  in  the  animal  body,  the 
severance  of  existing  relationships  between  organs,  or  vice  versd,  the 
establishment  of  new  ones,  &c.  With  these  must  go  hand  in  hand 
measures  to  secure  healing  of  the  injury  inseparable  from  such  opera- 
tions, and  of  restoring  the  animal  to  its  normal  condition  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  procedure  permits. 

Such  a  discussion  of  operative  methods  appears  to  me  necessary, 
chiefly  because  it  becomes  more  evident  every  day  that,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  ordinary  so-called  "acute"  experiment,  carried  out 
at  one  sitting,  and  complicated  by  free  bleeding,  many  sources  of  error 
lie  concealed.  The  crude  damage  done  to  the  organism  sets  up  a 
number  of  inhibitory  influences  which  react  upon  the  functions  of  its 
different  parts.  The  body  as  a  whole,  in  which  an  enormous  number 
of  different  organs  are  linked  together  in  the  most  delicate  union  for 
the  performance  of  a  common  and  purposive  work,  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  remain  indifleient  to  forces  calculated  to  destroy  any 
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part  of  it.  It  is  obliged,  in  its  own  interests,  to  restrain  some  func- 
tions to  reinforce  others,  and,  by  thus  economising  its  energies,  to 
preserve  everything  that  can  possibly  be  saved.  This  interdependence 
formerly  was,  and  still  is,  a  great  hindrance  to  the  ellbrts  of  analytical 
physiology,  while,  in  the  developments  of  synthetic  physiology,  where 
it  is  of  value  to  determine  the  real  course  of  a  particular  process  on  the 
uninjured  and  normal  oi'ganism,  it  continues  to  be  an  unavoidable 
obstacle. 

The  discovery  of  new  operations  for  the  purpose  of  physiological 
research  has  by  no  means  been  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  only  coming  into  full  activity,  as  is  testified  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  day.  For  example,  we  need  only  mention 
the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  by  Minkovski ;  the  transference  of 
the  portal  blood  into  the  vena  cava  by  Eck ;  and,  finally,  the  amazing 
operations  of  Goltz,  in  which  he  removed  bit  by  bit  the  various 
parts  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Have  not  many  physiological 
questions  been  thus  settled,  and  are  there  not  innumerable  others 
arising  from  the  results  obtained?  It  may  be  objected  that  I  am 
warmly  contending  for  what  is  already  granted.  Yes,  but  such 
operations  are  altogether  rare,  and  only  carried  out  by  the  few.  If 
the  number  of  physical  instruments  yearly  invented  and  introduced 
for  the  investigation  of  physiological  phenomena,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  ciiemical  methods  and  their  variations,  be  compared  with  the  number 
of  new  physiological  operations  which  allow  the  animal  to  survive,  the 
paucity  of  the  latter  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  plenitude 
of  the  former.  Again,  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  these  opera- 
tions are  introduced  by  surgeons  and  not  by  physiologists.  Physiolo- 
gists do  not  regard  such  problems  as  essential,  or  perhaps  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  ways  and  means  necessary  for  their  solution.  The 
clearest  testimony  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  surgical  methods  have  not 
assumed  their  legitimate  position  in  physiology  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  while  in  the  buildings  for  a  physiological  laboratory  of  the  present 
day,  provision  is  made  for  chemical,  physical,  microscopic,  and  other 
departments,  none  is  made  for  an  efficient,  well-equipped  set  of  surgical 
rooms.  The  general  rooms  of  a  laboratory  cannot  with  safety  to  the 
life  of  the  animal  be  used  for  carrying  out  frequent  and  complicated 
operations.  Invaluable  time  and  labour  will  be  sacrificed  if  the  surgical 
precepts  of  the  age  be  neglected.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  even 
simple  operations  performed  in  the  general  rooms  of  the  laboratory,  even 
with  the  aid  of  antiseptic  or  aseptic  precautions,  do  not  succeed,  or 
perhaps  are  not  fittempted,  because  in  the  absence  of  a  large  surgical 
department  expressly  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  maintain  a  sullicient  degree  of   cleanliness  during  and  immedi- 
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ately  after  the  operation.  Take,  for  example,  the  well-known  history 
of  the  Eck's  Fistula,  which  consists  in  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munication between  the  portal  vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cava.  In  our 
old  laboratories,  its  inventor,  notwithstanding  his  energy  and  acumen, 
could  not  succeed  in  keeping  the  animals  alive  for  any  length  of  time 
after  the  operation.  The  same  misfortune  attended  Dr.  Stolnikov,  who 
repeated  the  operation  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Eck,  sj^aring  neither 
trouble  nor  animals.  It  was  only  in  the  operation  rooms  of  the 
physiological  section  of  the  Imperial  Institute  for  Experimental 
Medicine,  then  just  founded,  and  consequently  in  the  surgical  sense 
clean,  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  successful  cases  survived. 
This  happy  period  lasted,  however,  only  for  a  year.  The  physiological 
institute  was  at  that  time  small,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  employ- 
ment of  every  precaution,  became  so  rapidly  unclean  that  the  Eck's 
operation,  though  carried  out  by  the  same,  but  still  more  experienced 
hands,  degenerated  into  a  fruitless  waste  of  time.  This  continued  for 
a  year,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  operators,  till  a  new 
physiological  department,  with  better  accommodation  in  the  operating 
rooms,  was  added  to  the  buildings. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  this  suite  of  rooms, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  instance  of  a  special  section  in 
a  physiological  laboratory  devoted  to  surgical  operations.  Pei'haps  the 
example  may  give  my  physiological  colleagues  some  useful  hints  when 
erecting  new  institutes. 

The  surgical  rooms,  of  which  a  plan  is  given  in  Fig.  5,  occupy  half 
the  upper  storey — that  is  a  quarter  of  the  whole  laboratory  buildings. 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  rooms  placed  along  one  side  of  the  building, 
in  which  preparations,  as  well  as  the  operation  itself,  are  carried  out. 
In  the  first  room  the  animal  is  washed  in  a  bath  and  dried  in  a  special 
drying  place.  In  the  next  it  is  narcotised,  and  the  site  of  the  operation 
prepared  by  shaving  and  cleansing  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  The 
third  is  used  for  the  sterilisation  of  the  instruments  and  dressings,  for 
the  washing  of  the  operators'  hands,  and  the  donning  of  their  overalls. 
The  fourth  and  last  is  a  well-lighted  operating-room.  Into  this  room 
the  narcotised  and  previously  prepared  animal  is  carried  (without  a 
table)  by  the  operators  themselves.  The  laboratory  attendant  is  not 
allowed  to  go  beyond  the  second  room  of  the  series. 

Separated  by  a  thick  wall  from  these  rooms  is  a  row  of  cabinets 
in  which  the  animals  are  kept  for  the  first  ten  days  after  the  operation. 
Each  cabinet  is  provided  with  a  large  window  and  ventilating  arrange- 
ments, has  a  floor  space  of  about  four  and  a  half  square  metres,  and  is 
more  than  three  and  a  half  metres  high.  Each  is  also  heated  with  hot 
air  and  furnished  with  electiic  lights.    A  passage  runs  in  front  of 
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these  dog  cubicles,  shut  oft'  from  the  operating-rooms  by  massive  tightly- 
fitting  doors.  The  floors  of  the  department  are  all  covered  with  a 
waterproof  cement.  Each  room  is  provided  with  runnels  for  drainage. 
In  the  dog  cabinets  a  water-pipe,  having  numerous  minute  apertures, 
runs  along  the  wall,  from  which  the  floor  can  be  copiously  flushed 
by  turning  a  tap  in  the  corridor  without  entering  the  room.  The 
whole  is  painted  with  a  Avhite  oil  colour. 

The  long  series  of  rooms  constitutes  the  best  protection  against  the 
penetration  of  dirt  into  the  last  and  most  important,  the  operating 
room  ;  for,  although  physiology  is  much  indebted  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  dog,  it  would  be  vain  to  count  on  its  assistance  when  striving  to 
attain  surgical  success.  It  is  only  by  arranging  a  long  series  of  dirt- 
catchers,  in  the  ordinary  as  well  as  the  sui-gical  meaning  of  the  word, 
that  one  can  succeed  in  maintaining  the  operating  room  at  its 
optimum.  Many  years  of  work  in  this  department  have  not  rendered  it 
impure,  judged  by  the  application  of  our  surgical  test — the  success  of 
Eck's  operation.  When  I  call  to  mind  the  results  of  operations  carried 
out  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  difi"erent  buildings,  and  always 
upon  equally  healthy  material,  with  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
operations^  I  am  convinced  of  the  magnificent  triumph  of  cleanliness, 
possibly  in  even  a  more  striking  way  than  the  surgeon.  It  has  preserved 
numerous  animals  alive  and  spared  our  operating  staff"  both  time  and 
trouble. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  long  digression  on  the  importance  of 
surgical  methods  in  physiology.  I  believe  that  it  is  only  by  devoting 
ingenuity  and  skill  to  the  performance  of  operations  that  the  exquisite 
chemical  work  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  bare  outlines  of  which 
we  can  but  trace  with  our  present  methods,  will,  in  the  end,  be 
completely  revealed  to  us.  I  beg  of  you  to  reflect  on  these  closing 
words  of  my  present  lecture;  you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  convinced 
of  their  truth. 


LECTURE  II. 


THE  WORK    OF   THE    GLANDS    DURING  DIGESTION. 

The  ])eginning  of  secretion  is  related  to  the  entry  of  food  into  the 
alimentary  canal— The  quantity  of  juice  is  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  food — The  cnrve  of  secretion  ;  its  importance  and  exact  regularity — 
Qualitative  clianges  in  the  juice  during  secretion  ;  examples— Methods  of 
investigating  the  properties  of  tlie  juices— The  gastric  juice  possesses  a 
constant  acidity— Meaning  of  the  qualitative  variations  of  the  juices — 
Differences  in  the  rate  of  secretion  and  in  the  digestive  power  of 
gastric  juice,  with  diets  of  flesh,  bread  and  milk— Meaning  of  these 
differences— The  course  of  secretion  and  properties  of  pancreatic  juice, 
with  the  same  diets— The  work  of  the  digestive  glands  under  the  pro- 
longed influence  of  different  dietaries. 

Gentlemen, — Having  considered  the  means  by  which  the  work  of  the 
digestive  glands  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly  observed,  we  may  now 
turn  to  the  work  itself.  The  first  and  most  elementary  facts  concerning 
the  activity  of  these  glands  were  established  with  trouble  and  difficulty, 
in  the  light  of  the  older  methods  (the  ordinary  gastric  fistula  and 
the  earlier  forms  of  pancreatic  fistula).  Thus,  it  was  recognised  by 
all  authors  that  the  glands  only  began  to  secrete  when  the  food  entered 
the  alimentary  canal,  and,  thanks  to  the  methods  now  at  our  command, 
hardly  any  physiologists  doubt  that  their  activity  is  strictly  dependent 
upon  the  taking  of  food.  Every  one  of  our  experiments  on  dogs  gives 
on  this  point  an  unequivocal  and  positive  result.  The  isolated  minia- 
ture stomach  which,  in  fasting  animals,  is  perfectly  empty^  begins  to 
furnish  juice  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  animal  has  taken  food. 
Similarly  with  dogs  having  pancreatic  fistulte :  the  quantity  of  juice, 
which  during  fasting  is  only  two  to  three  cubic  centimetres  per  hour,  is 
increased  to  many  times  that  amount  after  the  entry  of  food.  This 
fact,  long  su.spected,  has  only  now  been  fully  established.  It  is,  more- 
over, consistent  with  requirements.  The  juice  is  only  poured  into  the 
alimentary  canal  when  the  material  to  be  acted  upon  makes  its  appear- 
ance therein.  The  fact  is  apparently  simple,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it 
involves  a  multitude  of  subtle  problems  connected  with  the  activity 
of  the  glands. 
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The  older  methods  were  quite  unable  to  give  an  answer  to  a  question 
such  as  the  following  ;  How  does  the  quantity  of  juice  alter  with  vary- 
ing amounts  of  the  same  diet  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  quantity  of 
juice  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  food  taken,  or  do  these  two 
factors  bear  a  different  relationship  to  each  other  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  solve  this  question,  so  far  as  the  stomach  is 
concerned,  by  means  of  the  simple  fistula  alone.  The  juice  could  neither 
be  separated  from  the  food  nor  its  quantity  correctly  determined.  At 
present  we  have  perfectly  accurate  data  upon  these  points.  The  problem 
is  easily  solved  on  the  dog  with  the  isolated  stomach.  We  simply  give 
different  quantities  of  the  same  food  and  collect  the  corresponding 
quantities  of  pure  juice.  It  appears,  from  these  investigations,  that 
there  exists  an  almost  exact  proportional  relationship  between  the 
quantity  of  juice  secreted  and  the  amount  of  food  taken.  Thus,  for 
raw  meat.  Dr.  Khizhin  gives  the  following  mean  values  :  For  100  grms. 
flesh,  26'0  c.c.  of  juice  were  secreted;  for  200- grms.,  40'0  c.c;  for 
400  grms.,  106-0  c.c. 

For  a  mixed  diet,  consisting  of  meat,  bread  and  milk,  the  following 
figures  were  obtained  : 

r  50  grms.  meat 
With  a  diet  of  -!    50     „    bread  [■  42*0  c.c.  of  juice  escape. 

I  .300    c.c.  milk  J 
With  double  the  above  quantities,  S3'2  c.c. 

We  are  justified  in  concluding  from  these  figures  that  the  gastric 
glands  work  with  great  precision.  The  rate  of  secretion  is  determined 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  quality  of  the  food,  but  for  varying  quan- 
tities of.  diet  they  pour  out  an  exactly  proportional  amount  of  juice. 
I  regard  this  result  as  extremely  instructive ;  it  points,  without  doubt, 
to  the  great  accuracy  of  the  work  of  the  digestive  canal. 

And  now  we  proceed  to  other  questions  :  How  does  the  work  of 
secretion  proceed  ?  Is  the  requisite  quantity  of  juice  poured  out  once 
for  all  on  the  ingested  food;  or,  does  the  secretion  continue  so  long 
as  the  food  remains  in  that  particular  segment  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  does  it  vary  regularly  with  the  decreasing  quantity  and  altering 

properties  of  the  mass  ? 

These  questions  long  ago  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  investigations 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  secretion  of  juice  is  continuous  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  digestion  but  with  a  varying  rate  of  progress. 
The  data  in  question  do  not,  however,  give  the  impression  of  much 
uniformity.  The  cause  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  defects  of  the 
methods,  partly  in  the  investigators  themselves,  who  did  not  always 
endeavour  to  secure  the  requisite  degree  of  exactness  in  their  researches. 
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Thus,  food  was  often  mlmini.stered  in  unknown  qnantitie.s,  of  indefinite 
composition,  and  under  vai-ying  conditions  of  appetite  or  tlio  reverse. 

In  our  endeavours  to  accurately  observe  the  work  of  secretion 
under  diflbrent  conditions  we  have  bestowed  from  the  fir-st  a  degree 
of  minute  care  upon  the  experimental  arrangements.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  curve  of  secretion  under  the  same  conditions,  has  now 
become  an  absolutely  constant  one.  This  almost  physical  exact- 
nf^i^s  in  complex  phy.siological  proces.ses  gives  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  experimenter  Avhich  rewards  liim  for  many  hours  of 
persevei'ance  in  watching  the  .secretion  of  the  glands  during  activity. 
As  a  guarantee  for  what  I  have  said,  I  give  here  two  experiments  on  the 
gastric  glands,  taken  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Khizhin,  and  likewise  two  on 
the  pancreas  taken  from  that  of  Dr.  Walther  : 


Work  of  the  Gastuic  Glands  after  a 
meal  of  100  crms.  flesh. 

(Two  experiments,  3id  and  5tli  July  1894.) 


Hour  after  feeding. 


Work  of  the  Pancreas  ai-ter  a  meal 
of  goo  co.  milk. 

(Two  e.xperiments,  14th  Feb.  and  5tli  March 
1890.) 


Quantity  of  juice  in  c.c.  !i  Hour  after  feeding, 


1st 

2iul 

•  • 

Brd 

•  • 

4  th 

uth 

Total 


11-2 
8-2 
4-0 
1-9 
0-1 


2.5-4 


12-C> 
8  0 
2-2 
1-1 
a  drop 


23-9 


Quantity  of  juice  in  c.c. 


1st 

•  • 

2  lid 

3rd 

•  • 

4  th 

•  • 

.'jth 

•  • 

Total 


8-7.5 

S-25 

7-5 

6-0 

22-5 

23-0 

9-0 

6-2.5 

2-0 

1-5 

49-75 


45-0 


The  foregoing  results  are  also  represented  in  the  following  curves, 
the  time  in  hours  being  given  on  the  abscissa,  the  quantity  of  juice  on 
the  ordinate  line.  The  curves  read  from  left  to  right.  (Figs.  6 
and  7.) 

The  results,  naturally,  are  not  always  so  concordant  as  those  given  ; 
nevertheless,  when  such  a  correspondence  is  found  in  two  experiments' 
out  of  five,  it  must,  in  all  justice,  be  accepted  as  striking  testimony  to 
the  exact  regularity  with  which  the  glands  work.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  such  deviations  as  exist  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
differences  in  the  conditions  of  expeiiment  not  yet  discovered  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  even  the  variations  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in 
secretory  work  are  deterniined  by  fixed  conditions. 

The  work  of  the  glands,  viz.,  the  secretion  of  juice,  follows  therefore 
a  definite  law.  The  fluid  is  not  poured  out  at  the  same  rate  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  digestion,  nor  even  in  regularly  diminishing 
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quantities,  after  liaviiig  attained  an  initial  maximum.  The  curve  is  by 
no  means  a  straight  line  gradually  approximating  the  abscissa.  It  is 
a  special  curve  in  each  case  Avhich  slowly  or  rapidly  ascends,  or  pre- 
serves for  a  time  a  uniform  height,  or  gently  or  suddenly  falls,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Examples  of  all  of  these  will  be  given  later.  Since  such 
curves  repeat  themselves  under  similar  conditions  with  stereotyped 
exactitude,  we  must  admit  that  a  given  rate  of  secretion  is  not 
determined  by  mere  blind  chance,  but  in  every  case  follows  a  necessary 
rule,  requisite  for  the  due  elaboration  of  the  food  and  therefore  beneficial 
to  the  organism.  The  curves,  however,  in  all  of  their  separate  features, 
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Fig.  6. — Curve  of  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  after  a  meal 
of  flesh.    (Two  experiments.) 


are  not  easy  of  interpretation ;  indeed,  for  the  present,  this  is  almost 
impossible.  The  line  of  descent  with  its  fluctuations  can  more  or  less 
satisfactorily  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  corresponding  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  ingesta  at  any  particular  part  of  the  digestive  canal. 
But  the  meaning  of  the  complex  line  of  ascent  remains  in  many  cases 
obscure  and  inexplicable.  How,  for  example,  can  the  late  appearance 
of  the  maximum  be  explained  which  we  see  in  the  curve  of  pancreatic 
juice  during  the  third  hour  after  a  meal?  A  scientific  exposition,  that 
is,  one  which  fully  and  accurately  corresponds  with  the  actual  facts, 
can  only  be  furnished  by  physiology  when  the  changes,  both  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative,  in  the  food  and  its  admixed  secretions,  are  followed 
step  by  step  throughout  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 

We  now  pass  on  to  a  further  question.  If  the  glands,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  able  to  vary  their  work  so  remarkably  in  respect  to  the  quantity 
of  juice  they  produce,  are  they  not  likewise  able  to  vary  the  properties 
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of  tlio  secretion?  «hulgiiig  from  ii  tlieoretical  standpoint,  one  would 
expect  that  a  juice  of  varying  properties  would  bo  desirable  in  different 
stages  of  the  digestion  of  the  same  food.  Tlio  total  mass  of  food  can  be 
so  altered,  both  in  chemical  and  physical  respects,  under  the  influence 
of  th»>  llrst  portions  of  juice,  that  it  may  need  for  its  further  digestion 
a  fluid  of  different  composition.    Thus,  more  or  less  water,  or  a  varying 
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Fig.  7. — Curve  of  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice, 
Food,  600  CO.  milk.    (Two  experiments.) 


degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity,  or  a  different  content  of  ferment, 
may  be  required.  All  these  separate  conditions  of  juice-activity  are 
naturally  of  importance.  But  so  long  as  physiologists  dealt  only 
with  digestion  experiments  in  vitro,  they  could  render  no  account  of 
these  matters.  It  is  true  that  our  question  has  long  since  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  vi/.,  that  the  properties  of  the  juice  do  alter 
during  the  period  of  secretion.  But  the  observation,  it  appears  to  me, 
has  not  been  appreciated  to  its  full  extent,  otherAvise  it  would  have 
become  a  source  of  unremitting  inquiry  as  to  why  and  how  these 
variations  came  to  pass.  Later  I  shall  adduce  instances  from  our 
store  of  observations  which  illustrate  these  liighly  interesting  quali- 
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tative  variations  of  the  juice  during  the  different  periods  of  digestion. 
Naturally,  the  greatest  importiinee  is  to  be  attached  to  vaiiations  in 
the  ferment  content,  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  other  properties 
of  the  digestive  juices  demand  equally  careful  investigation  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  explanations. 

The  available  material,  especially  as  regards  gastric  juice,  could  not 
be  considered  sufficient.  Experiments  with  the  ordinary  gastric  fistula 
permit  of  only  very  problematic  deductions,  since  they  deal,  not  with 
pure  juice,  but  with  a  mixture  of  juice  and  food.  Nor  can  Heiden- 
hain's  observations  on  the  isolated  fundus  of  the  stomach  be  taken  as 
furnishing  a  reliable  index  of  normal  digestive  work,  since  the  activity 
of  the  isolated  part,  cut  off  from  its  secretory  nerves,  obviously 
differed  greatly  from  the  normal.  His  investigations  on  the  pancreatic 
secretion  in  dogs  must,  however,  be  recognised  as  scientifically  accu- 
rate, though,  unfortunately,  the  food  was  not  of  definite  composition  ; 
nor  were  all  the  details  published.  They  merely  appeared  in  condensed 
form  in  Hermann's  enc3'clopfedic  Handbook. 

But  before  I  take  up  the  question  of  our  -own  results,  I  must 
draw  your  attention  for  a  short  period  to  the  methods  we  employed 
in  our  study  of  the  digestive  juices.  The  proteolytic  power  of  the 
fluid  v/as  determined  by  the  process  of  Mett — a  procedure  worked  out  in 
this  laboratory  and  since  then  constantly  retained  in  use  by  us.  It  is 
as  follows  :  fluid  egg-white  is  sucked  up  into  a  fine  glass  tube  of  1  to  2 
mm.  lumen,  and  coagulated  therein  at  a  definite  temperature  (95°  C). 
The  tube  is  then  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  are  placed  in  one  or  two 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  fluid  to  be  investigated.  The  whole  is  kept  in 
the  thermostat  at  37°  to  38°  C,  and  requires  no  further  watching. 
Solution  of  the  proteid  occurs  at  the  ends  of  the  small  glass  tubes. 
After  a  certain  period,  the  length  of  the  pieces  of  tube,  and  of  the 
undigested  remains  of  the  proteid  columns,  are  measured  off  with 
the  aid  of  a  millimetre  scale  and  a  microscope  of  low  magnifying 
power.  The  difference  gives  the  length  of  the  digested  proteid 
cylinders  in  millimetres  and  fractions  of  a  millimetre.  This  method 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  so  far  as  convenience  of  application 
and  accuracy  of  results  are  concerned.  Test  experiments  specially 
carried  out  (Dr.  Samoi'lov)  have  convinced  us  that  the  digestion  of  the 
proteid  columns,  at  least  within  the  first  ten  houi-s,  and  employing  the 
fluids  we  have  to  deal  with,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of 
the  period.  These  experiments  removed  a  very  natural  mistrust 
that  the  solution  of  the  proteid  might  proceed  with  varying  rates  at 
different  depths  in  the  tubes,  due  to  retention  of  the  digestive  products 
within  the  lumen.  It  may,  however,  be  accepted  that  the  length  in 
mms.  of  egg-white  dissolved  by  the  several  juices  in  a  given  time, 
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.supplies  an  exact  relative  nieai^ure  of  tlie  digestive  power  of  the  fluid. 
In  the  researches  of  Borisov,  carried  out  upon  this  (question  in  the 
laboratory  of  Professor  Tarkanov,the  relationship  which  exists  between 
tljo  length  of  the  digested  column  of  egg-white  and  the  pepsin  content 
of  the  fluid  investigated,  came  out  with  perfect  clearness.    The  follow- 
ing is  the  rule  which  expresses  it,  viz.,  the  quantity  of  pejysin  in  the 
prepared  Jl aids  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  rapidity  of  digestion — 
i.e.,  to  the  square  of  the  column  (expressed  in  millimetres)  which  the 
juices  are  capable  of  digesting  in  the  given  period  of  time.    An  example 
in  figures  will  make  this  clear.    If  one  of  the  fluids  digests  a  column  of 
mm.  of  proteid,  and  the  other  a  column  of  3  mm.,  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  pepsin  in  each  is  not  expressed  by  the  figures  2  and  3  respec- 
tively, but  by  the  squares  of  these  numbers — i.e.,  by  4  and  0.  The 
difference  is  instructive.    According  to  linear  measurement,  we  should 
have  in  the  second  fluid  one  and  a  half  times  more  ferment,  but  accord- 
ing to  our  rule  of  squares,  the  second  fluid  is  two  and  a  quarter 
times  stronger   than  the  first.     This  rule  has  been  deduced  from 
comparisons  made  with  numerous  artificial  solutions  of  pepsin  exactly 
prepared.    Moreover,  the  result  which  Dr.  Borisov  arrived  at  inde- 
pendently, had  already  been  discovered  before  him,  by  Schiitz,  from 
polarimetric  estimation  of  the  amounts  of  peptone  formed  during  the 
digestion  of  egg-white.    This  rule  applies  only  to  juices  of  certain 
strengths  and  is  unreliable  if  they  are  very  concentrated.  When 
dealing  with  samples  of  the  latter  kind  the  fluids  must  be  diluted  from 
four  to  ten  times  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  appropriate  strength. 
I  must,  however,  express  my  regret  that  the  method  of  Mett,  which  was 
published  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1889,  has  not  been  so  widely  employed 
as  it  in  reality  deserves.    How  easily  could  it  be  made  a  universal  means 
of  comparing  proteid  digesting  ferments,  so  that  investigations  upon 
these  enzymes  might  be  comparable  with  each  other  ?    No  one  will 
deny  that  this  is  highly  desirable,  for  then  all  observations  on  the 
juices  of  different  animals  and  men  could  be  represented  on  a  uni- 
form scale,  making  possible  important  deductions  concerning  vari- 
ations of  ferment  in  the  individual,  the  species,  and  the  genus.  We 
have  still  to  add  that  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  even  within  wide 
limits,  is  without  importance,  and  that  the  white  of  the  hen's  egg  is  of 
sufficiently  constant  composition  to  be  employed  iis  a  test  object  for  the 
purpose.     The  law  of  Schiitz  and  Borisov  applies  also  in  its  full 
extent  to  the  action  of  trypsin. 

The  methods  of  comparing  the  activities  of  other  ferments  are  less 
perfect,  and  in  our  experiments  have  been  fre(|uently  modified.  The 
activity  of  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreas  was  for  a  long 
time  determined  in  the  laboratory  by  titrimetric  estimation  of  the 
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sugar,  formed  by  exposing,  under  certain  conditions,  a  given  quan- 
tity of  starch  paste  to  its  influence.    Tlie  number  of  milligrammes  of 
sugar  produced,  served  as  a  measure  of  the  amylolytic  power.  This 
method  furnished  good  and  reliable  results,  but  necessitated  a  great 
expenditure  of  time,  and  was,  therefore,  not  ^yholly  satisfactory  in  a 
research  where  numerous  estimations  were  required.    Hence  a  more 
rapid  one  was  sought  for,  and  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  labora- 
tory (Drs.  Glinski  and  Walther)  to  estimate  the  activity  of  the  pro- 
teolytic and  amylolytic  ferments  of  the  pancreas  by  similar  methods. 
Thin  glass  tubes  were  filled  with  coloured  starch  paste  and  then  exposed 
in  the  thermostat  to  the  influence  of  the  ferment  for  a  certain  period, 
usually  for  half  an  hour.    The  paste  was  dissolved  from  the  ends 
inwards,  the  extent  of  the  action,  thanks  to  the  colouration,  being 
clearly  visible.    As  in  peptic  digestion,  the  length  of  the  digested 
column  was  measured  and  expressed  in  millimetres.    From  numerous 
experiments  with  artificial  solutions  of  ferment  (pancreatic  juice  diluted 
twice,  thrice,  &c.)  the  relationship  between  the  quantity  of  ferment 
and  the  length  of  the  dissolved  column  of  starch  has  been  established. 
The  law  of  Schiitz  and  Borisov  proved  valid  here  also — i.e.,  the  quan- 
tity of  ferment  in  the  fl.uids  varies  with  the  square  of  the  length  of  the 
column  of  digested  starch  measured  in  millimetres.    The  activity  of 
the   amylolytic   ferment   will  be  expressed  in  both  ways  in  the 
experiments  given  below,  viz.,  in  terms  of  the  milligrammes  of  sugar 
formed,  and  also  as  millimetres  of  starch-column  dissolved. 

Unfortunately  all  attempts  to  estimate  the  work  of  the  fat-splitting 
ferment  upon  the  same  system  have,  up  to  the  present,  remained  fruitless. 
We  have  consequently  had  to  determine  by  titration  with  baryta  solu- 
tion, the  acidity  of  the  mixture  of  fat  and  pancreatic  juice,  after  it 
stood  for  a  certain  time  (with  periodic  shaking)  at  a  given  temperature. 
The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  baryta  solution  which  were 
necessary  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  fat  acids,  served  as  measure 
of  the  activity  of  the  fat-splitting  feiinent.    But  naturally  our  failure 
has  not  prevented  us  from  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  method  uniform 
with  those  applied  to  the  other  ferments.    The  procedure  we  are 
compelled  to  use  demands  the  continuous  attention  of  the  experimenter, 
and  is  therefore  very  troublesome  when  the  properties  of  the  juice 
have  to  be  followed  from  hour  to  hour,  or  even  at  still  shorter  intervals. 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  results  of  the  method  are  not  always 
equally  reliable.    The  law  of  Schutz  and  Borisov  has,  however,  been 
confirmed  here  also.    Naturally  our  experiments  dealt  in  general  with 
comparisons  of  ferment  activity/  only,  and  our  deductions  concerning 
quantities  and  total  amounts  of  ferment  must  therefore  be  accepted 
conditionally.    In  many  instances,  perhaps  with  gastric  juice  in  all,  it 
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may  be  correct  to  speak  of  a  (]uantitative  determination  of  the  ferment, 
since  in  the  case  of  this  juice  the  digesti\a!  power  always  runs  parallel 
with  its  content  of  organic  material. 

A  few  words  concerning  our  method  of  estimating  the  alkalinity  of 
pancreatic  juice.    The  solid  residue  of  a  measured  quantity  of  juice 
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Fig.  8. — Digestive  power  of  hourly  portions  of  gastric  juice 
after  adraiuistration  of  -100  grms.  of  flesh.  (Experi- 
ments of  15th  and  KJthMay  181)5.) 

was  incinerated  over  a  weak  flanie,  the  salts  dissolved  in  water,  and 
titrated.  The  result  was  reckoned  in  terms  of  Na^COj  and  expressed 
in  percentages  of  the  original  quantity  of  juice. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  description  of  the  experiments  from 
which  I  broke  off  in  order  to  give  these  necessary  explanations  of 
methods.  The  results  of  two  pairs  are  given  below,  the  one  pair  dealing 
with  the  gastric  glands,  the  other  with  the  pancreas.  They  furnish 
evidence  showing  that  the  properties  oi  the  digestive  juices  vary  during 
the  progress  of  secretion  according  to  the  same  laws  which  hold  good 
for  variations  in  the  hourly  quantity. 

HOURLY  VARIATIONS  IN  DIGESTIVE  POWER  OF  GASTRIC  JUICE 
AFTER  A  MEAL  OF  400  GEMS.  OF  RAW  FLESH. 


Experiments  of  15th  and  16th  May  1895  (taken  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Lobasov). 


Hour. 

Millimetres  of  egg-whifce  column  digested. 

1st  . 

6-0 

5-8 

2nd  . 

4-3 

4-1 

3rd  . 

3-4 

3-4 

4th  . 

3-5 

3-0 
3-8 

5  th  . 

3-8 

()th  . 

3-0 

3-1 

7lh  . 

3-6 

3-5 

8th  , 

3-9 

4-5 

The  same  results  are  given  in  the  form  of  curves.    (Fig.  8.) 
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THE  DKIESTIVE  POWER  UK  PANCilEATIC  JUICE  HOUR  BY  HOUR  ' 
xlFTER  A  MEAL  OF  (iOO  c.c.  OF  MILK. 

Experiments  of  27th  imd  2'Jtli  December  1890  (from  the  work  of  Dr.  Walther). 


Fat-splitting  ferment. 

Amylolytic  ferment. 

Tryptic  ferment. 

Hour. 

27  Dec. 

29  Dec. 

27  Dec. 

29  Dec. 

27  Dec. 

29  Dec. 

1st 

14-0 

14-0 

5-1 

5-0 

5-8 

5-5 

2iid 

20-0 

13-0 

5-0 

4-7 

5-9 

5-5 

3i-d 

7-0 

5-2 

2-4 

2-4 

4-3 

4-1 

4  th 

6-0 

7-0 

3-3 

3-4 

4-5 

4-4 

These  are  represented  in  curve  form.    (Fig.  9.) 

We  can  now  appreciate  still  better  the  astonishing  exactitude  of  the 
work  of  the  glands  :  that  which  is  demanded  of  them  they  furnish  each 
time  to  a  hair's  breadth,  no  more  and  no  less.  And  we  can  also  con- 
vince ourselves  of  a  fact  which  is  very  ,charactei'istic  of  gland  activity. 
They  are  capable  of  producing  secretions  of  varying  composition,  with 
more  or  less  ferment,  or  with  different  proportions  of  the  individual 
ferment«,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  several  such  are 
present.  Moreover,  other  properties  of  the  juices,  not  alone  their 
contents  of  ferments,  are  likewise  varied.  If  we  examine  the  figures 
which  deal  with  this  point,  and  compare  them  with  the  hourly  quan- 
tities secreted,  we  shall  see  that  the  alterations  in  the  concentration  of 
the  juice  are  not  determined  solely  by  the  rapidity  of  secretion.  We 
encounter  the  most  diverse  relations  between  the  content  of  water  and 
the  richness  of  the  juice  in  ferments ;  a  strong  digestive  power  may 
recur  both  with  a  copious  as  well  as  with  a  scanty  secretion.  In  one 
and  the  same  juice,  the  different  ferments  may  show  variations  running 
courses  independently  of  each  other,  a  fact  which  undoubtedly  proves 
that  glands  such  as  the  pancreas,  which  possess  a  complex  chemical 
activity,  are  able  to  furnish,  during  given  periods  of  their  secretory 
work,  now  one  product  and  now  another.  What  has  been  said 
of  the  ferments  may  also  be  applied  to  the  quantities  of  salts  present  in 
the  juices. 

All  the  more  astonishing,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  above  results, 
appears  the  fact,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  gastric  juice  as  it  fioios 
from  the  glands  possesses  a  constant  acidity.  It  is  true  that  in  clinical 
investigations  into  the  secretory  activity  of  the  human  stomach  varia- 
tions of  acidity  are  almost  daily  demonstrated,  and  even  in  our  obser- 
vations, where  we  deal  Avith  absolutely  pure  juice,  such  fluctuations 
arc  also  to  be  seen.    But  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  data 
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leads  forcibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  juice,  as  it  is  poured  out 
by  the  (/hinds,  always  possesses  the  same  degree  of  acidity.    We  do 
not,  however,  receive  the  juice  directly  from  the  glands,  even  in 
our  method.    After  it  is  secreted  by  these  it  has  to  flow  over  alka- 
line mucous  membrane  and  in- 
evitably becomes  more  or  less 
neutralised,  that  is  to  say,  has 
its  acidity  reduced.     To  this 
circumstance   must   be  attri- 
buted the  apparent  fluctuations 
of  acidity,  as  is  clearly  shown 
by  numerous  observations.  It 
is  a  rule  almost  without  ex- 
ception that  the  acidity  of  the 
juice  is  closely  dejoendent  upon 
the  rate  of  secretion  ;  the  more 
rapid  the  latter,  the  more  acid 
the  juice,  and  vice  versd.  This 
relationship  is   easily  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  our  ex- 
planation.    The   greater  the 
quantity  of    juice   the  more 
rapidly  will  it  flow  over  the 
stomach-wall,    and  therefore 
the  less  will  it  become  neu- 
tralised.   The  acidity  observed 
under   thef-e   conditions  will 
thus  more  closely  approximate 
to  the  actual.     In  order  to 
test  this  explanation,  experi- 
ments of  various  kinds  were 
instituted  by   Dr.  Ketscher. 
The  wall  of   the  stomach  is 
usually  covered  with  a  consi- 
derable layer  of  mucus,  and 
it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
first  portions  of  juice  secreted,  for  example  under  the  influence 
of  sham  feeding,  will  have  the  lowest  acidity.    The  more  freely  and 
rapidly  the  juice  floirs,  the   more  acid  will   it  be.     Daring  the 
decline  of  the  secretion  we  And  an  absence  of  the  low  acidity  corre- 
sponding to  a  similar  rate   of  outflow  at    the   beginning   of  the 
experiment.    Obviously  this  is  because  the  stream  of  juice  has  been 
neutralised  by  the  mucu.s,  and  if  the  stomach  has  been  washed  so 
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Fig.  y. — Ferineut  content  in  hourly  portions 
of  pancreatic  juice  after  a  meal  of  600 
c.c.  inilk. 
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to  speak,  in  this  manner  several  times  in  succession,  not  untrequently 
all  connection  between  rate  of  secretion  and  degree  of  acidity  can  be 
removed.  That  is  to  say,  the  juice  is  equally  and  strongly  acid  whether 
it  be  rapidly  or  slowly  poured  out.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Ketscher 
has  collected  the  juice  in  the  following  way  during  the  course  of 
the  same  sham-feeding  experiment  for  periods  of  five  minutes  each. 
During  one  five  minutes  the  fistula  remained  open,  during  another 
it  was  kept  closed,  and  the  juice  allowed  to  escape  at  one  rush.  It 
appeared,  in  nearly  all  cases,  that  the  portions  of  juice  obtained  in 
the  second  way — i.e.,  after  a  delay  of  five  minutes  in  the  stomach — 
possessed  a  lower  acidity  than  the  others.  And  if  fluctuations  of  acidity 
can  occur  in  this  way  with  pure  gastric  juice,  they  will  still  more  easily 
arise  in  a  stomach  to  which  food  mixed  with  saliva  can  gain  access. 
Further,  a  short  time  ago  we  made  observations  in  the  laboratory 
upon  a  dog  suffering  from  strongly  marked  hyperacidity  of  pathological 
origin.  In  no  single  sample  of  the  juice  did  the  degree  of  acidity  exceed 
the  normal.  (Pavlov.)  Additional  support  is  given  to  the  theory  of  con- 
stant acidity  by  the  following.  If  a  fasting  dog  be  daily  given  a 
fictitious  meal  the  continued  escape  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice  secreted  leads  to  such  a  diminution  of  chlorides  in  the  body  that 
sham  feeding  after  some  days  ceases  to  produce  an  effect.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fluctuations  of  acidity  in  the  samples  of  juice  last  secreted  lie 
within  normal  limits.  If  the  hypothesis  be  correct,  the  varying  necessity 
for  acid  during  the  course  of  digestion  is  supplied  by  alterations  in  the 
quantity  of  juice  and  not  by  changes  in  its  acidity.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  neutralisation  of  the  gastric  juice  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  purposive  and  desirable  event  with  a  definite  aim.  In  the  normal 
stomach  a  perfectly  pure  juice  may  have  its  acidity  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  twenty -five  per  cent,  by  neutralisation  with  mucus.  It  may 
be  that  nature  has  found  it  serviceable  in  the  interests  of  the  organism, 
or  the  elaboration  of  the  food,  to  vary  the  acidity  precisely  in  this 
way.  That  it  fluctuates  remains  a  fact,  however  it  is  brought  about.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  possibility  is  not  wholly  excluded, 
of  some  relation  existing  in  the  case  of  gastric  j  uice  between  the  rate 
of  secretion  and  the  degree  of  acidity  such  as  we  shall  find  in  the  case 
of  saliva  between  the  rate  of  secretion  and  the  content  of  inorganic 
salts. 

You  have  now  seen  striking  instances  of  the  fact  that  the  juices 
furnished  by  the  pancreas  and  by  the  gastric  glands  during  the  course 
of  the  same  act  of  digestion  do  not  remain  uniform,  but  are  varied  in 
many  respects.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  determine  in  what  way  these  variations  are  related  to  the 
progress  of  digestion,  and  whether  they  are  of  service  to  it.    A  ccm- 
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pleto  solution  of  tliis  piobleoi  must  be  left  to  the  future.  Some  of  the 
details,  however,  disclose  an  obvious  purpose.  Take,  for  example,  the 
first  secreted  portions  of  gastric  juice  :  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
later  by  a  stronger  digestive  power.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  begin- 
idng  of  digestion,  when  the  quantity  of  food  is  large  and  its  external 
'structure  still  coarse,  this  is  well  timed.  The  strongest  juice  is  poured 
out  when  it  is  most  needed. 

In  the  case  of  the  pancreatic  juice  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  show 
that  the  alterations  in  its  composition  are  purposive.  Here  the  matter 
concerns  a  later  stage  in  the  work  of  the  factory,  where  food  material 
already  modified  and  assorted  by  the  stomach  has  to  be  further  worked 
up.  To  this  end  chemical  conditions  must  be  provided  in  the  intestine 
which  help  on  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  This  implies  that 
the  conditions  under  which  gastric  digestion  has  been  accomplished 
must  be  radically  changed,  since  they  are  injurious  to  the  action  of  the 
pancreatic  juice.  We  know  that  trypsin  is  digested  by  pepsin,  and 
that  a  high  degree  of  acidity  injuriously  influences  its  activity.  I 
merely  raise  these  questions  now.  Their  elucidation  will  be  taken  in 
hand  after  we  have  discussed  the  mechanism  of  excitation  of  the 


glands. 


The  facts  already  communicated  indicate  that  the  glands  are  able  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  difierent  and  successively  occurring  phases  in 
the  elaboration  of  the  food.  We  may  justifiably  suppose  that  this 
adaptability  only  appears  in  its  full  extent  when  we  compare  the  varia- 
tions in  the  rates  of  secretion  on  difierent  dietaries  with  each  other.  The 
food  is  made  up  of  several  constituents,  and  various  juices  are  poured 
into  the  alimentary  canal.  The  supposition  might  therefore  appear 
natural  that  each  fiuid  is  furnished  in  the  main  for  a  particular  kind  of 
food. 

Is  this  in  reality  the  case  ?  It  is  obvious  that  an  answer  was  im- 
possible by  the  aid  of  the  older  methods.  Now,  however,  the  fact  that 
we  are  able  to  take  the  question  into  consideration  is  of  itself  a  brilliant 
testimony  to  the  service  rendered  by  the  newer  methods.  At  present 
we  can  show  by  actual  experiment  what  a  priori  only  appeared  probable, 
viz.,  that  each  kind  of  food  calls  forth  a  particular  activity  of  the  diges- 
tive glands,  with  varying  properties  in  the  digestive  juices  supplied. 

We  may  commence  with  the  stomach.  Researches  carried  out  by 
Dr.  Khi/.hin  on  dogs  with  stomach  pouches  have  shown  that  feeding 
with  mixed  diets,  as  well  as  the  separate  administration  of  milk,  bread  or 
meat,  etc.,  call  forth  each  time  special  modifications  in  the  activity  of  the 
gastric  glands.  The  peculiarities  in  the  secretion  are  not  limited  to  the 
properties  of  the  juice,  but  extend  to  the  rate  and  duration  of  its  flow, 
and  also  to  its  total  quantity.   We  will  deal  with  these  points  in  order. 
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The  greatest  digestive  power  belongs  to  the  juice  poured  out  on 
bread,  which  for  shortness  we  may  name  "  bread-juice."*  Its  mean 
proteolytic  power,  according  to  Dr.  Khizhin,  is  represented  by  (5 •(54  mm. 
A  diet  of  flesh  calls  forth  a  juice  of  3"99  mm.  digestive  power,  and  one 
of  milk  of  o'2G  mm.  If  we  now  compare  the  ferment  content  of  these 
juices  with  one  another  we  find,  according  to  the  law  of  Schiitz  and 
Borisov,  that  "  bread  juice  "  is  represented  by  44  (G'G42),  '*  flesh  juice" 
by  IC)  (8-99-),  and  "  milk  juice  "  by  11  (3-262). 

In  other  words,  "  bread  juice  "  contains  four  times  as  much  ferment 
as  "  milk  juice,"  and,  in  this  respect,  is  four  times  as  concentrated. 

The  matter  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  protocols  taken  from 
experiments  of  Dr.  Khizhin  : 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  dog  was  given  200  grms.  of 
bread  to  eat. 

Time.                       Houi-ly  quantity  of  juice  in  c.c.         Digestive  power  in  mm. 
8-9  A.M  3-2  ...  8-0 

10  „  ....       4-5  ...  7-0 

11  „  ....       1-8  ...  7-0 

The  dog  was  now  given  200  grms.  raw  meat. 

12  noon        ....       8-0  ...  i>"37 

1  p.M  8-8  ...  3-50 

2  ,  8-6  ...  3-75 

The  dog  now  received  200  c.c.  milk. 

3  p.M  5»-2  •••  3-75 

4  .       .       8-4  ...  3-30 

An  additional  quantity  of  400  c.c.  milk  was  now  given. 

5  p.M  7-4  ...  2-25 

G  ....       4-2  ...  2-2 

The  influence  of  the  different  foods  upon  the  digestive  power  of  the 
juice  is  striking. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  order  of  administration  could  not  have 
influenced  the  result  I  append  another  experiment. 
The  dog  received  200  c.c.  of  milk. 

-j^^ijye.  Quantity  of  juice  in  c.c.  Digestive  power  In  mm. 

8.30-9.30  A.M  7-0  ...  1"^' 

10.30      ,  - 


145  grms.  of  bread  were  now  given 

.       .       3-6  ... 


11.30  A.M  2  0  ...  2-37 

12.30  P.M  


-  We  shall  also  speak  of  "flesh-juice"  and  "milk-juice"  instead  of  the 
longer,  hut  more  correct,  terms  of  "  juice  secreted  after  the  admiuistration  of  meat 
and  milk"  respectively. 
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200  c.c.  of  milk  were  again  ^'iven. 

1.  :50  i>.\i  "'-i  ••• 

2.  :5(»  ,  :m  ■••  20 

Not  alone  the  digo^tivc  power,  bnt  also  the  total  acidity,*  varied 
with  the  nature  of  tlie  diet.  The  acidity  is,  however,  greatest  with  flesh 
(0-.")0  per  cent.)  and  lowest  with  bread  (0-4(;  per  cent.).  In  a  similar 
way  the  total  quantity  of  juice  poured  out  and  the  duration  of  its  secre- 
tion are  seen  to  be  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  food.  This  relationship 
is  equally  clear  whether,  in  estimating  the  food,  one  takes  its  total 
weight,  or  ics  amount  of  dried  substance,  or,  lastly,  its  content  of 
nitrogen  (since  the  gastric  juice  acts  only  on  the  protein  constituents). 

If  the  quantity  of  juice  secreted  during  a  given  period  be  divided  by 
the  number  of  hours  in  the  period,  the  mean  hourly  rate  of  secretion  is 
obtained.  Even  this  number,  which  represents  the  mean  degree  of 
gland  activity,  is  different  for  the  different  sorts  of  food.  Comparing 
equivalent  weights,  flesh  requires  the  most,  and  milk  the  least  gastric 
juice ;  but  taking  equivalents  of  nitrogen,  bread  needs  the  most  and  flesh 
the  least.  The  gland  work  per  hour  is  almost  the  same  with  milk  and 
flesh  diets,  hnt  far  less  with  bread.  The  last,  however,  exceeds  all  the 
others  in  the  time  required  for  its  digestion,  and  the  flow  of  juice  is 
corre.spondingly  prolonged. 

The  special  features  of  gland  work,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
food,  are  not  limited  to  the  distinctions  given.  They  likewise  pro- 
minently appear  as  qualitative  variations  in  the  juice  secreted  hour  by 
hour.  This  time  I  furnish  only  one  example  for  each  kind  of  food,  and 
beg  you  to  believe  that  it  repeats  itself  with  the  same  beautiful  precision 
we  have  already  seen . 

QUANTITIES  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  GASTRIC  JUICE  POUKED  OUT  ON 
DIFFERENT  DIETS:  200  ORMS.  FLESH,  200  GRMS.  BREAD. 

GOO  C.C.  MILK. 
(According  to  mean  values  obtained  by  Dr.  Klaizhin.) 


Uour. 

Quantities  of  Juice  in  c.c. 

Flesh. 

Bread. 

Milk. 

1st  .  . 

11-2 

lO-f) 

4-0 

2nd  .  . 

11-3 

51 

8-6 

3rfi   .  . 

7-G 

4-0 

9-2 

4th  .  . 

5-1 

3-4 

7-7 

5th  .  . 

2-8 

3-3 

4-0 

fith  .  . 

2-2 

2-2 

0-5 

7th  .  . 

1-2 

2-(; 

8th  .  . 

0-() 

26 

9th  .  , 

0-!) 

~  I 

10th  .  . 

0-4 

1 

Digestive  power  in  mm. 


Flesh. 


4-94 

303 
301 

2-  87 

3-  20 
3-58 

2-  25 

3-  87 


Bread.  Milk, 


C-10 
7-97 
7-51 
G-19 
5-29 
5-72 
5-I8 
5-50 
5-75 


4-21 
2-35 
2-35 
2-65 
4-(;3 
6-12 


*  Tlie  acid  was  estimated  titrimotrically,  and  is  expre.s.«ed  in  percenfages  of  HCl. 
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The  above  is  represientod  in  tlio  following  ciuves  (Fiffs  10  and 
11.) 

These  facts  are  highly  interesting  and  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Each  separate  kind  of  food  determines  a  definite  liourly  rate  of 
secretion,  and  produces  characteristic  alterations  in  the  properties  of 
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Fig.  10, — Curves  representing  the  rate  of  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  with  diets  of  flesh,  bread,  and  milk. 
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Flesh,  200  grins. 


Bread,  200  grnis. 


Milk,  COO  c.c. 


Fia.  11. — Curves  representing  the  digestive  power  of  gastric 
juice,  hour  bj-  hour,  with  diets  of  flesh,  bread,  and 
milk. 

the  juice.  Thus,  with  flesh  diet  the  maximum  rate  of  secretion  occurs 
during  the  first  or  second  hour,  the  quantity  of  juice  furnished 
in  each  being  approximately  the  same.  With  bread  diet  we  have 
invariably  a  pronounced  maximum  in  the  first  hour,  and  with  milk  a 
vsimilar  one  dui-ing  the  second,  or  the  third  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  active  juice  occurs  with  flesh  in  the 
first  hour,  with  bread  in  the  second  and  the  third,  and  with  milk  in 
the  last  hour  of  secretion.  Thus  the  period  of  maximum  outflow,  as 
well  as  the  whole  curve  of  secretion,  is  characteristic  for  each  diet. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  facts  here  given  lend  strong  support  to 
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our  previous  conthisiou,  that  tiio  variations  seen  in  gland  activity 
(hn-ing  the  course  of  a  digestion  period  have  some  essential  meaning. 
When,  for  example,  a  special  curve  of  secretion  is  determined  by  every 
single  kind  of  food,  surely  this  must  argue  a  definite  purpose  and  be 
assigned  a  special  significance. 

We  have  now  learned  something  of  the  many  fluctuations  in 
the  work  of  secretion  under  different  conditions.  Their  conformity 
to  hiws  is  a  guarantee  that  they  are  important.  I  do  not,  however, 
propose  that  we  shall  at  this  stage  endeavour  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  all  these  variations.  I  wish  merely  to  convince  you  that  the 
work  of  the  digestive  glands  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  elastic  to  a  higli 
degree,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  specific,  precise  and  purposive. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  till  now  the  rationale  underlying  the  latter 
feature  of  gland  activity  has  been  so  little  investigated.  The  belief  that 
gland  woi  k  conforms  to  laws  is  based  chiefly  on  general  inferences,  and 
only  in  part  upon  facts,  by  no  means  clear  in  themselves  and  not 
wholly  free  from  objection.  Take,  for  example,  the  quantities  of 
ferment  poured  out  by  the  stomach  on  nitrogen  equivalents  of  the 
difierent  kinds  of  food,  namely,  on  bread,  1600  fernaent  units  ;  on 
flesh,  430  ;  and  on  milk,  340.  These  figures  I  have  obtained  as  follows  : 
lOOgrms.  of  flesh  contain  approximately  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen 
as  GOO  c.c.  of  milk  and  250  grms.  of  white  bread.  As  shown  by 
Dr.  Khizhin 

on  100  grms.  liesh,  27  c.c.  of  juice  are  secreted  of  4-0  mm.  digestive  strength, 
and 

on  600  c.c.  milk,  34  c.c.  juice  are  secreted  of  3-1  mm.  digestive  strength. 

For  250  grms.  bread  we  find  no  corresponding  data,  since  he  experi 
mented  with  different  quantities.    The  quantities  may,  however,  be 
easily  constructed  from  the  data  at  hand,  assuming  a  proportionate 
relationship  between  the  amount  of  food  ingested  and  the  quantity  of 
juice  secreted.    If  this  be  done  it  appears  that 

on  2.50  grms.  white  bread,  42  c.c.  of  juice  are  secreted  of  6-16  mm.  strength. 

The  squares  of  the  digestive  strengths  (in  millimetres)  yield  38  for 
bread,  10  for  flesh,  and  10  for  milk.  These  figures  enable  us  to 
compare  the  ferment  concentration  in  similar  volumes  of  the  difierent 
juices.  Since,  however,  difierent  quantities  are  called  forth  by  the 
ditterent  varieties  of  food,  we  must  take  this  also  into  consideration 
when  calculating  the  total  quantities  of  ferment.  Multiplying,  there- 
fore, the  squares  of  the  numbers  representing  digestive  strengths  by  the 
number  of  c.c.  poured  out  on  each  food,  we  obtain  the  above-mentioned 
numbers,  1000,  430  and  340.    These  indicate  that,  on  protein  con- 
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tained  in  bread,  five  times  more  pepsin  is  poiued  out  than  on  the  same 
quantity  of  protein  as  it  exists  in  milk,  and  that  flesh  protein  requires 
25  per  cent,  more  pepsin  than  that  of  milk.  Thus  these  different  kinds 
of  protein  receive  quantities  of  ferment  corresponding  to  differences  in 
their  digestibility  as  already  known  from  experiments  in  physiological 
chemistry. 

The  work  of  the  gastric  glands  in  providing  juice  for  the  diff'er- 
ent  food-stuff's,  must  be  recognised  to  be  also  purposive  in  another 
sense.  The  vegetable  protein  of  bread  requires  for  its  digestion 
much  ferment.  This  demand  is  supplied  less  by  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  juice  than  by  an  extraordinary  concentration  of 
the  fluid  poured  out.  One  may  infer  from  this  that  it  is  only  the 
ferment  of  the  gastric  juice  that  is  here  in  great  requisition  and  that 
large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  useless  or  possibly 
injurious.  We  see,  from  the  following,  that  during  gastric  digestion 
of  bread  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  actually  avoided.  The  total 
quantity  of  juice  secreted  on  bread  is  only  a  little  larger  than  that 
secreted  on  milk.  It  is  distributed,  however,  over  a  much  longer  time, 
so  that  the  mean  hourly  quantity  of  juice  with  a  bread  diet  is  one  and 
a  half  times  less  than  after  taking  milk  or  flesh.  Consequently,  in  the 
digestion  of  bread,  but  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  in  the 
stomach  during  the  period  of  secretion.  This  harmonises  well  with  the 
facts  of  physiological  chemistry,  namely,  that  the  digestion  of  starch, 
which  is  contained  in  large  quantities  in  bread,  is  impeded  by  an  excess 
of  acid.  From  clinical  observations  we  know  further  that  in  cases  of 
hyperacidity,  a  large  part  of  the  starch  of  bread  escapes  unused  from 
the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  while  flesh  is  excellently  digested. 

As  an  aid  towards  the  digestion  of  starch,  or  at  all  events  in 
relation  thereto,  another  phenomenon  plays  a  part  which  has  already 
been  several  times  mentioned  but  not  yet  explained.  I  mean  the  long 
pause  of  at  least  five  minutes  which  always  intervenes  between  the 
taking  of  food  and  the  beginning  of  secretion.  This  interval  invariably 
occurs,  whether  the  observation  be  made  on  the  large  stomach  of  a 
sham-fed  animal,  or  on  the  miniature  pouch  of  a  dog  normally  fed. 

T^his  latent  period,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  never  less  than  four  and  a 
half  to  five  minutes,  but  may  often  be  as  long  as  ten  minutes.  What 
is  its  significance  ?  We  have  no  reason  for  assuming  that  it  depends  on 
conditions,  such  as  the  time  necessary  for  the  glands  to  fill  up  to  their 
mouths,  or  till  the  juice  moistens  the  inner  wall  of  the  stomach  and 
runs  in  streamlets  towards  the  fistular  orifice.  This  cannot  be  the 
explanation  since  the  latent  period  occurs  when  the  glands  are  already 
filled  with  juice.  Further,  it  would  be  singular  if  the  gastric  glands, 
^yer  se,  were  incapable  of  responding  to  a  stimulus  before  the  lapse 
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of  five  luimites  after  its  application.  Nothing',  therefore,  reiuaiiis 
but  to  reeogtiise  in  the  occurrence,  a  definite  aim.  Perhaps  these  live 
to  ten  minute.s  are  provi<led  to  allow  the  action  of  the  amylolytic 
ferment  of  the  saliva  to  proceed.  Bnt  this  explanation  cannot,  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  very  convincing,  so  long  as  the  question  has  not 
been  systematically  investigated. 

I  now  gladly  proceed  to  consider  the  work  of  the  pancreas,  where  we 
shall  find  that  the  adaptation  of  the  secretion  to  tiie  nature  of  the 
requirements  is  also  to  be  seen.  The  following  table  selected  from  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Walther,  illustrate  the  woi^k  of  the  pancreatic  gland 
upon  different  diets  : 


Diet. 

Quantity 
of 
juice. 

Proteolytic  ferment. 

Amylolytic  ferment. 

Fat-splitting  ferment. 

Strength 
of  tlie 
juice. 

Total  quantity 
of  ferment 
units. 

Strength 
of 
juice. 

Total 
quantity. 

Strength. 

Total 
quantity. 

Milk,  600  cc.  . 

48  cc. 

22-6 

108.5 

9 

432 

90-3 

4334 

Bread,  2'tO  grin.s. 

1.51  „ 

i;m 

1978 

10-6 

1601 

5-3 

800 

Flesh,  100  grms. 

144  „ 

10-G 

1502 

4-5 

648 

25-0 

3600 

By  strength  of  juice  in  the  above,  we  mean  the  square  of  the 
number  of  millimetres  of  the  column  of  dissolved  proteid  or  starch,  or 
of  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  standard  alkaline  solution  em- 
ployed for  neutralisation.  By  total  quantity  of  ferment'units,  we  mean 
the  product  of  the  strength  multiplied  by  the  quantity^of  the  juice  in 
cubic  centimetres. 

In  the  next  table  the  amounts  of  food  given,  also  represent  equiva- 
lents of  nitrogen. 


Diet. 

Proteid  ferment 
in  mm. 

Starch  ferment 
in  mm. 

Fat  ferment  in  cc 
of  standard  alkali. 

Milk 

Hread 

Flesh 

4-54 
3-81 
3-56 

6-75 
6.16 
4-29 

9-02 

2-7 

5-7 

In  view,  however,  of  the  discovery  that  the  proteid  ferment  in  normal 
pancreatic  juice  occurs  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  an  inactive  form,  the 
foregoing  observations  of  Walther  in  some  respects  require  confirmation. 
As  we  shall  see  later,  the  inactive  zymogen  is  converted  into  the  active 
ferment  by  admixture  with  succus  entericus  {Schepovalnikov).  The 
activating  constituent  of  the  intestinal  juice  is  itself  of  the  nature  of  a 
ferment,  and  has  been  given  the  name  of  enlerokinase.   It  is  maintained 
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by  Delezenne  and  his  co-workers  that  in  natural  pancreatic  juice  the 
proteid  ferment  occurs  only  in  the  inactive  form.  Slight  degrees  of 
activity  observed  by  other  investigators  are  ascribed  to  the  presence  of 
an  activating  substance  clinging  to  the  fibrin  used.  But  even  if  this 
proves  an  extreme  view,  the  facts  adduced  make  it  necessary  to  repeat 
Walther's  experiments. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  fat-splitting  ferment  also 
occurs,  on  occasions  at  all  events,  in  the  form  of  a  zymogen.  Nencki  * 
long  ago  pointed  out  the  favouring  influence  of  bile  on  the  fat-splitting 
action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  Babkin  t  quite  recently  obtained 
specimens  of  the  juice  which  were  wholly  inactive  on  monobutyrin, 
but  became  so  when  admixed  with  bile.  In  future  determinations  of 
the  fat-cleaving  action  of  pancreatic  juice,  bile  must  be  added. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  starch  ferment  there  is  still  much 
doubt.  Both  bile  and  succus  entericus  often  strikingly  increase  its 
action,  but  we  have  no  infallible  test  wherewith  to  ascertain  whether 
this  result  is  due  to  the  activation  of  a  zymogen  or  merely  to  the 
provision  of  more  suitable  media. 

Apart  from  the  quantities  of  ferments  the  results  of  Walther  are, 
however,  in  other  respects  reliable.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to 
compare  certain  other  variations  in  the  juices  secreted  by  the  glands 
on  difterent  diets,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  also  taken  from  his 
publication. 


Diet, 

Quantity 
of  juice 
in  c.c. 

Duration 
of 

seci'etion. 

Mean  rate  of 
secretion  in 
c.c.  for  5  niins. 

Per  cent, 
of  dry 
solids. 

Per 
cent, 
of  ash. 

Per  cent, 
of  organic 
siibs. 

Per 
cent, 
of  N. 

Alka- 
linity 
of  ash. 

Milk,  600  cc. 
Bread,  250  grm. 
Flesh,  100  grm. 

47-7 
162-4= 
131-6 

h.  m. 

4  30 
7  35 
4  12 

0-  85 

1-  75 

2-  61 

.5-268 
.  3-223 
2-46.5 

0-869 
0-925 
0-907 

4-399 
2-298 
1-558 

0-68 
0-39 
0-24 

0-348 
0-564 
0-588 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  regards  the  total  quantity 
of  juice,  the  duration  of  its  outflow,  the  percentage  of  total  solids, 
and,  in  particular,  the  percentage  of  organic  solids,  there  are  striking 
differences  manifested  in  the  secretion  poured  out  for  the  different  foods. 
The  quantity  of  juice  corresponds  neither  to  the  total  weight  of  the 
food  not  to  the  amount  of  solids  which  it  contains,  nor  to  the  quantity 
of  protein  in  the  different  varieties  given.  It  is  related  to  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  food  as  a  whole.  The  percentage  of 
organic  soHds  which  runs  parallel  with  the  quantity  of  ferment  is 
seen  in  "  milk  juice  "  to  be  nearly  double  as  high  as  that  in  "  bread 
juice"  and  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  in     flesh  juice."  The 
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percentage  of  ash  ami  the  degree  of  uUvaliiiity  are  also  very  diirerent  in 
the  three  cases. 

If  the  totJil  quantities  of  organic  solids  be  calculated  for  the  fore- 
going diets,  it  will  be  seen  that  milk  and  flesli  receive  almost  e<iual 
amounts,  while  bread  receives  double  that  of  either.  This  latter  agrees 
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Flesh,  100  gnus.       Bread,  250  grms. 


Milk,  GOO  c.c. 


Fig.  12. — Curves  of  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice 
with  diiferent  diets. 

with  what  we  know  of  the  difficulty  with  which  bread  proteid  is 
digested,  and  also  with  the  need  for  much  amylolytic  ferment  required 
by  the  large  mass  of  carbohydrate  contained  in  the  ration. 

The  work  of  the  pancreas,  like  that  of  the  gastric  glands,  is  also 
specialised  in  regard  to  the  hourly  rate  with  which  the  secretion  is  poured 
out  on  the  different  clas.ses  of  food.  This  is  repre.sented  in  the  accompany- 
ing tables  and  curves  (Fig.  12)  taken  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Walther. 

The  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  in  hourly  quantities: 


Willi  (;00  c.c.  milk 
With  2."»0  grrriH.  hvp.nd  . 
Witli  100  grins,  licsh  . 


8'5,  7-6,  14  G,  11-2,  3-2,  I'O  c.c. 
liC--,,  r,(y2.  20-'.),  1-M,  lO-J,  12-7,  10-7,  c.c. 
38-75,  44-6,  30-1,  10  9,  0  8  c.c. 
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In  considering  the  physiological  significance  of  the  foregoing  facts 
we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  juice— that  is  of 
alkaline  solution  of  sodium  carbonate— poured  into  the  duodenum. 
The  first  duty  of  intestinal  digestion  is  to  convert  the  acid  medium  of 
the  stomach  into  an  alkaline  or  neutral  one  in  the  bowel.  Consequently 
the  more  acid  secreted  in  the  stomach  on  a  given  food,  the  more  pan- 
creatic juice  will  be  required  for  its  neutralisation.  Regarded  from 
this  standpoint  the  different  quantities  of  pancreatic  fluid  poured  out 
on  the  foregoing  diets  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Milk  receives 
very  little  pancreatic  juice  of  itself  :  it  neutralises  a  certain  amount  of 
gastric  juice  and  considerably  dilutes  the  remainder.  Bread  in  the  pro- 
portion contained  in  the  compared  diets  receives  more  total  acid  than 
the  ration  of  flesh.  In  consonance  therewith  more  pancreatic  juice  is 
poured  out  on  the  bread  than  on  the  flesh.  This  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able, since  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  provide  an  alkaline  medium 
for  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  pancreatic  juice.  On  the  contrary  its 
action  is  best  in  a  weakly  acid  one. 

In  feeding  with  flesh  and  bread,  the  most  active  secretion  takes  place 
during  the  first  two  hours,  after  which  in  the  former  case  the  secretion 
rapidly  declines  to  nil,  while  in  the  case  of  bread  the  fall,  at  first  rapid, 
is  interrupted  by  a  second  rise,  after  which  it  gradually  declines. 
"With  milk,  the  secretion  in  the  first  two  hours  is  very  small  (even  less 
in  the  second  than  the  first),  then  it  rises  to  a  maximum  at  the  end  of  the 
third  hour,  from  which  it  quickly  falls  to  nil. 

In  view  of  the  tendency  of  all  organised  tissues  (under  the  prolonged 
influence  of  forced  work  or  its  converse)  to  enter  into  conditions  of  a 
more  or  less  stable  nature,  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  similar  effects 
might  arise  in  the  case  of  the  glands.  An  investigation  of  the 
pancreas  with  this  in  view  proved  fruitful  in  our  hands,  but  the 
following  results  must  be  taken  with  the  same  reservation  as  those 
of  Walther,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

If,  in  the  feeding  of  animals,  the  kind  of  food  be  altered,  and  the 
new  diet  maintained  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  found  that  the  ferment- 
content  of  the  juice  becomes  from  day  to  day  more  and  more  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  food.  For  example,  if  a  dog  be  fed  for  weeks  j 
on  milk  and  bread,  and  be  then  given  an  exclusively  flesh  diet,  con- 
taining more  proteid  but  scarcely  any  carbohydrate,  a  continuous 
increase  in  the  proteid  ferment  of  the  juice  is  observed.  The  ability 
to  digest  proteid  waxes  from  day  to  day,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
amylolytic  power  of  the  juice  continuously  wanes.  The  following  is  an 
experiment  taken  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Vasiliev.  A  fistula  dog  was 
given  daily  for  a  month  and  a  half,  two  bottles  (1200  c.c.)  of  milk  and 
one  Russian  pound  (410  grms.)  of  white  bread.    The  hourly  quantities 
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of  juice  fur  tho  tiist  six  hours  after  the  meiil  Inul  the  following  digestive 
powers  :  * 

For  tlie  pi-Dteiil  IVrmont  in  inin.  U-0,  0-25,  0-25,  0*25,  0-25  ; 
For  the  starch  ferment  in  nignis.  of  sugar,  8-13,  10,  16-8,  ir>. 

Afterwards  the  dog  was  fed  daily  on  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Hesh. 
Within  three  days,  one  could  see  that  the  proteid  ferment  tended  to 
increase,  while  the  starch  ferment  declined.  On  the  twenty-third  day 
of  the  tlesh  diet,  during  which  time  the  juice  continuously  altered  in 
tho  direction  mentioned,  we  obtained  the  following  results,  likewise  for 
the  first  six  hours  after  feeding : 

For  the  proteid  ferment,  1*5,  1*0,  1-5,  3'5,  3-5,  3-0  ; 
For  the  starch  ferment,  4,  3,  3,  7,  4,  G. 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  starch  ferment  was 
allowed  to  act  for  twice  as  long  as  the  first. 

Although  the  results  of  the  foregoing  experiment  are  apparently 
indubitable,  it  is  possible  the  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  quantity 
of  each  ferment  produced  in  the  two  cases  was  the  same,  but  that  the 
distribution  over  the  several  hours  was  different.  We  resolved, 
therefore,  in  order  to  make  our  results  more  certain,  to  compare 
the  ferment  properties  of  the  juice  secreted  over  the  whole  period  of 
twenty-four  hours.  This  prolonged  experiment  was  carried  out  by 
Dr.  Jablonski. 

A  dog  which  had  long  been  fed  on  flesh,  and  whose  pancreatic  juice 
worked  very  actively  on  proteid,  was  placed  on  a  milk  and  bread  diet. 
The  pi'oteolytic  power  of  the  juice  sank  continuously,  so  far  as  one 
could  conclude  from  the  experiments  of  the  first  six  hours  after  the 
feeding.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  this  diet  the  whole  juice  secreted  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  collected.  Its  power  of  digesting  proteid,  accord- 
ing to  Mett's  method  was  exactly  4  mm.  Ten  days  later  the  experiment 
was  repeated,  when  the  digestive  power  of  the  twenty-four  hours'  juice 
had  declined  to  2-2b.  A  third  trial  made  after  the  lapse  of  a  further 
twelve  days,  gave  a  digestive  power  of  1"25  mm.  The  starch  ferment 
at  the  beginning  steadily  increased  ;  later,  however,  it  showed  irregular 
fluctuations,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  fall. 

Moreover,  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  given  diet,  a  particular 
condition  of  the  pancreatic  activity  had  been  established  in  our  experi- 
ment animals,  we  were  able,  by  altering  the  feeding,  to  reverse  it  several 
times  in  one  and  the  same  animal.  This  excludes  all  suspicion  that  we 
were  dealing  with  spontaneous  and  unavoidable  alterations  of  the  glands, 
such  as  might  arise  from  the  eflects  of  the  operation  or  other  patho- 
logical condition. 
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But  if  the  food  affects  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  glands,  is 
it  not  possible  that  a  permanent  type  of  pancreatic  activity  may  be 
produced  under  the  influence  of  long-continued  natural  conditions, 
or  from  the  effects  of  a  diet  maintained  perhaps  throughout  the 
whole  of  life,  such,  for  example,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  pedigree 
dogs  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  our  experimental  material  gives  some  in- 
dications in  this  direction.  Although  our  laboratory  dogs  live  and  are 
fed  under  the  same  conditions,  nevertheless  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the 
different  animals  often  differs  very  essentially  in  the  amount  of  ferment. 
In  harmony  with  the  same  thing,  a  change  of  diet  in  the  case  of  one 
dog  may  very  soon  manifest  itself  in  altered  properties  of  the  juice, 
while,  in  another,  the  remoulding  of  the  pancreas  takes  place  in  the 
slowest  manner.  In  such  cases  as  the  latter,  an  abrupt  transition 
from  one  regime  to  another  may  often  produce  serious  illness. 

As  regards  the  gastric  glands,  the  question  of  lasting  alterations  in 
ferment  production  must  still  be  left  unanswered.  We  have  up  to  the 
present  obtained  gastric  juice  in  the  laboratory  from  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  dogs  (twenty  to  thirty)  by  means  of  sham  feeding,  but  have  never 
seen  any  striking  or  constant  differences  in  the  digestive  power  of  the 
juice.  To  endeavour  to  solve  this  problem  Dr.  Samoi'lov  made  observa- 
tions on  three  gastro-  and  oesophagotomised  dogs.  The  animals  were 
tested  beforehand  by  oft-repeated  sham-feeding  experiments  and  then 
placed  on  different  diets.  After  a  considerable  time  they  were  again 
tested,  but  the  gastric  juice  showed  no  essential  divergence  from  that 
previously  obtained.  How  are  these  results  to  be  interpreted  ?  Are 
the  gastric  glands  different  in  this  important  respect  from  the  pan- 
creas ?  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  pancreas  plays  the  role 
of  a  supplementary,  or  reserve  gland,  the  duty  of  which  is  now 
augmented,  now  diminished,  in  accordance  with  the  total  work  of  the 
digestive  canal,  while  the  gastric  glands,  being  the  first  important  diges- 
tive agents,  must  always  work  at  maximum  pitch.  A  fact  not  easy  to 
interpret,  has,  however,  been  recently  observed  in  the  laboratory  by  Dr. 
Lobasov,  which  possibly  indicates  that  lasting  alterations  of  the  gastric 
glands  may  appear  under  the  influence  of  prolonged  dietetic  conditions. 
In  one  of  our  dogs  a  portion  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  had  been 
isolated  according  to  the  method  of  Heidenhain — that  is  to  say,  involv- 
ing division  of  the  vagi.  I  ought  to  add  that,  when  such  dogs  live  for 
a  length  of  time  after  the  operation,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
becomes  gradually  less  and  less  (observation  of  this  laboratory).  The 
dog  in  question  presented  the  following  condition  :  When  fed  freely  on 
flesh  every  day  for  a  considerable  period,  a  given  test  meal  always 
yielded  a  much  greater  secretion  than  when  the  animal  had  been  fed 
upon  other  foods,  such  as  oatmeal  porridge,  &c.    But  in  a  dog  thus 
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operated  ui)on,  the  gastric  glands  exist  iind  work  under  altered  condi- 
tions, and  too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  instance. 

All  thoi^o  facts  accord  suiHciontly  with  our  previous  conclusion, 
namely,  that  the  work  of  tlie  digestive  glands  which  we  have  so  far 
investigated  is  extremely  complex  and  elastic,  but  at  the  same  titne 
sur])risingly  exact  and  purposive.  It  is  true  we  have  only  encountered 
the  latter  property  with  unquestioned  distinctness,  up  to  the  present, 
in  a  small  number  of  cases. 


LECTURE  III. 


THE  CENTRIFUGAL  (EFFERENT)  NERVES  OF  THE 
GASTRIC  GLANDS  AND  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

Earlier  experiments  concerning  the  influence  of  flection  and  excitation  of 
the  vagi  nerves  on  the  gastric  glands— The  gastric  glands  can  be  excited  by- 
remote  influences— The  sham-feeding  experiment— Repetition  of  the  same 
after  division  of  the  vagi— The  vagus  conveys  secretory  fibres  to  the 
gastric  glands— This  is  proved  by  excitation  of  the  nerve  in  two  diiferent 
forms  of  experiment— The  vagus  is  also  the  secretory  nerve  of  the  pancreas 
(experiment) — It  likewise  conveys  inhibitory  influences  to  the  foregoing 
glands — These  depend  upon  actual  inhibitory*  secretory  nerves. 

Gentlemen, — On  the  last  occasion  we  were  occupied  with  somewhat 
trying  figures  and  curves,  which,  however,  taught  us  an  extremely 
interesting  lesson.  They  showed  that  the  gastric  and  pancreatic 
glands  have  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  form  of  instinct.  They 
possess  to  a  high  degree  the  power  of  adaptation.  Their  juices  are 
poured  out  in  correspondence,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
to  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  partaken  of.  Moreover,  they  secrete 
precisely  that  quality  of  fluid  which  is  most  serviceable  for  the  digestion 
of  the  meal.  We  naturally  ask  ourselves,  how  is  this  made  possible  ? 
On  what  does  this  apparent  instinct  of  the  glands  depend  and  in  what 
does  it  consist  ?  A  probable  answer  is  easily  given,  and  naturally  an 
explanation  of  the  adaptability  of  the  glands  is  first  of  all  to  be  sought 
in  their  innervation.  It  is  only  when  such  supposition  proves  itself 
untenable  that  we  must  seek  for  another.  We  shall  therefore  concern 
ourselves,  in  the  present  lecture,  with  a  study  of  the  influences  exerted 
by  the  nervous  system  upon  the  activity  of  the  gastric  glands  and  the 
panci-eas. 

It  is  appropriate  that  I  should  mention  -by  way  of  introduction,  that 
the  late  Professor  Carl  Ludwig,*  the  renowned  physiologist  of  Leipzig, 
was  able  to  prove  by  a  classic  experiment,  no  less  than  fifty  years 
ago,  that  the  salivary  glands  possess  special  nerves  which  immediately 

*  Zeitschrift  fiir  rat.  Medlzin,  N.F.,  i.  1851. 
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call  into  play  the  t-lioinifal  .ictivity  of  the  gland  cells,  and  thereby  bring 
about  the  secretion  of  saliva,  'I'hese  nerves  receive  the  name  of  "  secre- 
tory "  or  "  katabolie  nerves,  lleidenhain*  carried  the  matter  farther, 
and  produced  undoubted  proof  that  the  secretion  of  saliva  in  the 
glands  resolves  itself  into  two  processes  ;  namely,  the  production  of  the 
watery  and  inorganic  constituents  of  the  secretion,  and  the  preparation 
of  a  specific  organic  body,  the  ferment.  Corresponding  to  these  two 
processes,  Heidenhain,  and  with  him  the  majority  of  physiologists, 
recognise  two  special  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  governing  the  activity 
of  the  salivary  glands.  The  one  kind  influences  the  secretion  of 
water  and  of  the  inorganic  salts  in  solution,  the  other  leads  to  an 
accumulation  of  the  organic  body,  the  specific  agent  of  the  secretion. 
For  the  former  nerves,  Heidenhain  retained  the  old  name  "  secretory," 
to  the  latter  he  gave  the  name  "  ti'ophic."  They  have  also  been  termed 
"  anabolic  "  nerves. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  gastric  glands  have  a  similar 
secretory  innervation  is  now  a  very  old  one  and  has  had  an  interesting 
history.  In  this  matter  physiology  stood  for  a  long  time  in  sharp 
conflict  with  practical  medicine.  Physicians  from  clinical  observation 
had  long  decided  in  the  affirmative,  and  looked  upon  the  existence 
of  secretory  nerves  to  the  stomach  as  undoubted.  Different  morbid 
conditions  of  the  innervation  apparatus  had  even  been  spoken 
of.  Physiologists,  on  the  other  hand,  had  for  decades  fruitlessly 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  definite  results  upon  this  subject.  It  is  a 
striking,  but  by  no  means  isolated,  instance  where  the  physician  arrives 
at  a  correct  verdict  upon  physiological  processes  earlier  than  the 
physiologist  himself ;  nor  is  it  indeed  strange.  Pathological  phenomena 
constitute  an  endless  series  of  the  most  varied  and  unusual  combina- 
tions of  physiological  occurrences  which  do  not  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  normal  course  of  life — a  series  of  physiological  experiments 
instituted  by  nature,  often  with  such  complex  dovetailing  of  events  as 
could  never  be  conceived  by  the  physiologist,  or  reproduced  by  the 
technical  resources  at  his  command.  Clinical  observation  will  conse- 
quently always  remain  a  rich  mine  of  physiological  facts.  It  is 
therefore  only  quite  natural  that  the  physiologist  should  endeavour 
to  maintain  a  close  connection  between  his  science  and  that  of  medicine. 

Notwithstanding  the  wide  range  and  perplexity  of  the  literature 
of  the  nerve-supply  of  the  gastric  glands,  we  can  now  pick  out,  with 
clearness  and  precision,  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  earlier  researches. 
We  can  see  why  these  experiments  were  unfruitful,  and  from  their 

*  R.  Heidenhain,  Shulieyi  des  Physiol.  ImtiMs  zu  Breslau,  iv.  1868  and 
Pfhiger's  Archiv.  Bd  xvii.  1878, 
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teaching  draw  up  rules  for  the  performance  of  ideal  experiments 
which  shall  definitely  suit  our  purpose. 

There  are  three  commonly  employed  methods  for  determining 
whether  a  nervous  control  over  a  given  organ  exists  or  not.  First, 
we  may  cut  through,  or  in  some  other  way  paralyse  particular  nerves 
connected  with  the  part  in  question,  and  then  submit  the  organ  to 
accurate  observation  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  its  activity  has  been 
suspended  or  increased,  or  in  any  other  way  altered  from  the  normal 
state,  either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively.  Naturally  our  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  relations  between  the  nerve  and  the  organ  will  be 
the  more  accurate,  and  come  nearer  the  truth,  the  more  carefully  and 
successfully  we  compare  the  two  conditions.  A  second  and  striking 
proof  of  the  existence  of  nervous  influence  over  an  organ  may  be 
furnished  by  the  results  of  excitation  of  its  associated  nerve.  When 
stimulation  calls  forth  each  time  the  same  alterations  of  function,  and 
when  these  at  once  disappear  on  cessation  of  the  stimulus,  we  may 
rightly  and  justly  look  upon  the  nerve  as  governing  the  organ.  Even 
here,  however,  the  possibility  of  two  adverse  contingencies  must  not  be 
disregarded.  It  may  happen  that  the  function  of  the  organ  suffers  no 
alteration  because  the  nerve  or  the  tissue  is  placed  under  abnoi-mal 
conditions,  and  considering  the  defects  which  still,  unfortunately,  cling 
to  many  of  our  physiological  methods,  this  is  very  possible.  For  this 
reason,  experiments  yielding  negative  results  have  only  a  very  qualified 
significance,  and  by  many  authors  are  never  published.  On  the  other 
hand,  alterations  of  function  which  appear  in  an  organ  on  stimulation 
of  a  particular  nerve  may  have  been  brought  about  indirectly  through 
the  intervention  of  one,  or  several  other  organs.  Only  a  careful  and 
complete  physiological  analysis,  and  where  necessary  anatomical  isola- 
tion of  the  organ,  can  guard  us  from  these  sources  of  error. 

There  is  still  a  third  mode  of  proof  which,  perhaps,  it  Avould  have  been 
better  to  have  given  in  the  first  instance.  It  often  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  nervous  influence  where  the  direct  method  remains  fruitless.  This 
depends  upon  wide  general  evidence  of  a  relationship  between  the  organ 
in  question  and  the  nervous  system.  It  is  nothing  more  than  accurate 
observation  in  the  clinique  and  in  everyday  life.  The  well-known  fact 
of  salivation  at  the  sight  of  appetising  food  has  on  this  ground  been 
always  accepted  as  valid  proof  of  nervous  influence  over  the  salivary 
glands. 

This  line  of  observation  has  also  been  followed  when  investigating  the 
innervation  of  the  gastric  glands.  Several  workers  had  noticed  altera- 
tions in  the  quantity  and  properties  of  the  gastric  secretion,  when  the 
vagi,  the  chief  anatomical  nerves  of  the  organ,  were  divided  in  the  neck. 
But  only  few  were  convinced  that  the  vagus  had  an  intimate  relation- 
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ship  with  the  secretory  activity  of  the  stomach  glands.  As  is  well 
known,  division  of  both  nerves  in  the  neck  is  an  operation  producing 
the  severest  consequences  to  the  animal,  and  usually  followed  by  death 
after  two  or  three  days.  If  in  the  course  of  such  a  short  time  the 
operation  brings  the  whole  body  functions  to  a  standstill,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that,  amongst  other  things,  the  activity  of  the  gastric 
elands  is  disturbed.  It  was  therefore  unsafe  to  conclude  from  such  an 
experiment  that  the  vagus  had  any  special  relationship  to  the  gastric 
glands.  (This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  second  rule  given  above, 
concerning  the  expei'iment  of  nerve-division.)  Such  a  cautious  attitude 
towards  the  experiment  seemed  all  the  more  justified  because  Schiff* 
succeeded  without  difficulty  in  keeping  his  dogs  healthy  and  well- 
nourished  after  division  of  both  vagi  beneath  the  diaphragm.  The 
animals  increased  in  weight,  and  the  younger  dogs  grew  and  thrived  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

Relying  on  these  experiments  of  Schiflf ;  many  investigators  have  in 
the  past  refused  to  i-ecognise  any  secretory  nerves  to  the  gastric  glands, 
and  unfortunately  the  view  is  still  extant.  But  there  are  two  important 
objections  to  SchifFs  experiments.  In  the  first  place,  the  survival  of  the 
animals  cannot  be  taken  as  proof  that  no  deviation  from  the  normal 
activity  of  the  gastric  glands  had  occurred.  We  are  more  and  more 
convinced  every  day  that  the  several  organs  of  the  animal  body  work  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  help  and  defence.  In  this  case  it  should  have 
been  remembered  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  also  sends  fibres  to  the 
stomach.  Further,  Schifi"  had  made  no  precise  or  detailed  comparison 
of  the  secretory  activity  of  the  stomach  before  and  after  vagotom3% 
(This  is  a  good  example  of  the  importance  of  the  first  of  our  rules  for 
nerve-division  experiments.) 

Secondly,  the  experiment  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  possibility  that 
the  secretory  fibres  of  the  vagus  may  have  left  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
and  entered  the  wall  of  the  digestive  tube  above  the  diaphragm  and 
coursed  down  to  the  stomach  along  its  deeper  layei-s. 

The  results  of  excitation  of  the  vagus  proved  also  to  be  uncertain. 
Hardly  any  of  the  authors,  no  matter  where  or  how'they  stimulated  the 
nerve,  could  claim  a  distinct  secretory  effect.  The  meagre  and  not  very 
convincing  records  of  positive  results  received  no  attention  in  the  loud 
chorus  of  confident  denial,  and  this  all  the  more  because  the  conditions 
were  similar  in  all  these  contradictory  experiments. 

Quite  alone,  amongst  the  records,  stands  the  result  of  two  French 
authors,!  who  on  stimulating  the  vagus  of  a  decapitated  criminal  saw 

*  Schiff,  LcQom  mr  la  phyHiolofiic  dr.  la  /lif/ritfioii,  18(!7. 

t  Regnard  et  Loyo,  "  lixptTionccs  sur  nii  Snpjilicir."'  7>n>;fns  lAv/..  1H86. 
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drops  of  gastric  juice  forming  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach 
forty-five  minutes  after  the  execution.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  this  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  a  squeezing  of  gastric  juice  out 
of  the  glands,  such  as  might  arise  from  the  contractions  of  the 
stomach-wall  set  up  by  the  excitation  of  the  vagus  nerve.  Later  we  shall 
come  upon  facts  which  make  it  but  little  likely  that  true  secretory 
activity  could  have  occurred  under  the  experimental  conditions  of  these 
authors. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  how  diflferently  the  question  of 
secretory  innervation  of  the  stomach  has  been  viewed  by  German  and 
French  physiologists.  The  former,  demanding  precise  and  constant 
results,  have  maintained  till  recently,  a  rigid  unbelief  in  the  existence 
of  secretory  nerves  to  the  organ.  With  French  authors,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  always  finds  related  some  apparently  convincing  experiment, 
or  at  least  comes  upon  forms  of  expression  which  assume  the  probable 
existence  of  such  an  innervation. 

Experiments  with  the  sympathetic  turned  out  to  be  also  negative ; 
consequently,  the  first  two  modes  of  investigation  which  I  have  named 
-. — the  division,  and  the  excitation  of  nerves — yielded  no  results  when 
applied  to  the  gastric  glands,  or  at  least  none  that  convinced  the 
majority  of  physiologists.  The  third  method  of  procedure  was,  how- 
ever, strikingly  efiective. 

In  the  year  1852  Bidder  and  Schmidt  *  observed  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  mere  sight  of  food  calls  forth  a  secretion  of  gastric 
juice  in  the  dog.  Although  every  investigator  has  not  been  able  to 
verify  this  statement,  the  majority  have  been  able  to  convince  themselves 
of  its  truth.  More  recently  the  French  physiologist  Richet  t  has  made 
observations  on  a  patient  on  whom  the  operation  of  gastrotomy  had 
been  performed  for  an  incurable  stricture  of  the  oesophagus.  Soon  after 
anything  sweet  or  acid  was  taken  into  the  mouth,  Richet  observed 
a  secretion  of  pure  gastric  juice.  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  experi- 
ments and  Riehet's  observations  prove,  therefore,  that  the  nervous 
system  exerts  an  influence  on  gastric  secretion,  be  this  direct  or  in- 
direct. This  fact  must  henceforth  constitute  the  point  of  departure 
of  new  researches  on  the  subject.  The  observation  proves  undeniably 
that  the  gastric  glands  are  influenced  through  nerves  by  "  distant 
efiect,"  since  the  phenomenon  occurs  without  any  immediate  contact 
between  the  food  and  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  It  only  re- 
mained to  make  the  experiment  constant  and  simple  ;  in  other  words, 
to  facilitate  its  reproduction  and  seek  out  its  proper  explanation. 

*  F.  Bidder  u.  C.  Schmidt,  Die  Vej^dauungssafte,  &c.,  1852, 
t  Joxi^rnal  de  VAnatomie  et  de  la  Physiologic,  1878. 
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In  point  of  fact,  I  am  now  able  to  show  you  experiments  which 
yield  absolutely  constant  and  unequivocal  results.  We  have  here 
before  us  a  dog  operated  upon  in  the  manner  already  described  in  the 
fii-st  lecture.  It  i>ossesses  an  ordinary  gastric  fistula  with  metallic  cannula, 
aud  has  had  its  oesophagus  divided  as  well,  so  that  the  mouth  is  cut  ofi' 
from  all  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  stomach.  The  latter 
has  been  washed  out  before  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  and,  as  you  see, 
not  a  single  drop  of  fluid  escapes  from  the  fistula.  I  give  the  dog 
food.  The  animal  eats  greedily,  but  the  whole  of  the  food  swallowed 
comes  out  again  at  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the  neck.  After  feeding 
in  this  way  for  five  minutes  (which  for  shortness  we  shall  henceforth 
call  "  sham  feeding  "  or  "  fictitious  feeding  "),*  perfectly  pure  gastric 
juice  makes  its  appearance  at  the  fistula,  the  stream  steadily  increases, 
and  now,  five  minutes  after  its  commencement,  we  have  20  c.c.  of  juice. 
We  may  feed  the  dog  as  long  as  we  wish,  the  secretion  will  flow  at  the 
same  rate  for  one,  two,  or  more  hours.  We  have  had  dogs  so  greedy 
that  they  continued  eating  in  this  fashion  for  five  or  six  hours, 
secreting  a  total  quantity  of  700  c.c.  of  the  purest  gastric  juice.  The 
meaning  of  the  experiment  is  clear.  It  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  the 
feeding  is  transmitted  by  nervous  channels  to  the  gastric  glands. 

We  shall  return  later  to  consider  what  constitutes  the  actual 
stimulus  in  this  case.  At  present  we  may  carry  our  experiment  a  step 
further  by  dividing  the  vagi  nerves.  If,  before  the  division,  we  take 
away  the  animal's  food,  the  secretion  does  not  cease  immediately ;  it 
continues  for  a  long  time — three  to  four  hours — gradually  dying  out. 
Without  waiting,  however,  till  it  completely  stops,  we  may  proceed  to 
other  experiments.  In  this  dog,  at  the  time  of  making  the  gastric 
fistula,  the  right  vagus  nerve  was  divided  below  its  recurrent  laryngeal 
and  cardiac  branches.  Thus  only  the  pulmonary  and  abdominal  branches 
on  the  side  in  question  were  thrown  out  of  action,  the  laryngeal  and 
cardiac  fibres  remained  intact.  About  three  hours  ago  I  prepared 
the  left  vagus  in  the  neck,  passing  a  loop  of  thread  round  the  nerve, 
but  not  dividing  it.  By  gently  pulling  on  the  thread  I  now  draw  the 
nerve  out  and  sever  it  with  a  sharp  'snip  of  the  scissors.  At  present 
the  pulmonary  and  abdominal  vagi  on  both  sides  are  paralysed,  while 
on  the  right  side  the  laryngeal  and  cardiac  fibres  are  intact.  The  result 
is,  as  you  see,  that  the  dog,  after  division  of  the  left  cervical  vagus, 
shows  no  indication  whatever  of  discomfort  or  pathological  condition. 
There  are  no  .symptoms  of  cardiac  or  laryngeal  distress,  the  usual 

*  The  corresponding  Rutisian  expression  would  be  better  represented  by  the 
term  "  imaginary  feeding."  It  expresses  the  idea,  from  the  dog's  point  of  view, 
that  it  has  been  really  fed. 
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causes  of  danger  after  complete  division  of  the  cervical  vagi  on  the  two 
sides.  We  again  offer  the  dog  food,  which  it  eats  with  increasing 
greed  for  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes,  but  (in  sharp  contrast  to  the  previous 
sham  feeding)  we  do  not  see  a  single  drop  of  juice  flowing  from  the 
stomach.  We  may  feed  the  dog  as  long  as  we  wish,  and  repeat  our 
experiment  in  the  next  few  days  as  often  as  we  desire,  but  never  again 
shall  we  see  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice  in  this  animal  as  the  result  of 
fictitious  feeding.  The  experiment  may  be  repeated  at  will,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.* 

These  investigations  were  first  carried  out  by  me  in  conjunction 
with  Madam  Schumova-tSimanovskaia,  and  our  results  were  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Jlirgens  with  dogs  having  both  vagi  severed  below  the  diaphragm. 
Finally  a  like  eff'ect  was  obtained  by  Professor  Sanotskii  in  a  dog  the 
fundus  of  whose  stomach  was  resected  after  the  manner  of  Heidenhain, 
an  operation  which  involves,  as  is  well  known,  the  division  of  the  fibres 
of  the  vagus. 

Basing  my  conclusions  on  these  results,  I  take  the  liberty  of  assert- 
ing that  the  proof  of  the  question  at  issue  has  been  placed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  all  doubt  or  chance.  You  see,  then,  gentlemen,  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  vagi  nerves  under  suitable  conditions 
in  oilier  to  achieve  indubitable  and  invariable  results,  and  this,  as 
I  have  said,  always  happens  when  these  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Since,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fibres  of  the  cervical  vagus  going  to 
the  larynx  and  heart  are  not  completely  divided,  while  on  the  other  the 
abdominal  fibres  are  totally  severed,  there  can  be  no  question  of  any 
general  feeling  of  discomfort  producing  a  harmful  influence  on  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice.  There  is,  indeed,  no  feeling  of  ill-health 
whatever  ;  the  dog  eats  immediately  after  the  operation  quite  as  eagerly 
as  before.  (This  is  an  essential  advantage  of  our  procedui-e  over  the 
former  method,  of  double  vagotomy.)  Lastly — and  this  is  the  most 
essential  characteristic  of  our  experiments — we  employ  in  the  fictitious 
feeding,  an  immediate,  uniform,  and  adequate  test.  This  is  an  im- 
portant improvement  as  compared  with  the  experiments  of  Schift'. 

The  negative  eff'ect  of  sham  feeding  after  vagotomy  does  not, 
however,  prove  that  the  gastric  glands  are  deprived  of  all  secreting 
power.  It  only  shows  that  certain  exciting  impulses,  which  reach  the 
gastric  glands  by  way  of  the  vagi,  have  been  removed.  It  is  possible 
that  other  forms  of  stimuli  exist,  which  may  act  on  the  gastric  glands 

*  The  dog  which  served  for  the  above  experiiuent  renuiiued  alive  for  several 
months.  The  right  vagus  was  later  divided  in  the  necl;  uevertheless  the  animal 
continued  in  perfect  Iiealtli.  Oft-repeated  sham-feeding  experiments  gave  no  trace 
of  secretion.  The  same  result  was  obtained  with  another  dog,  which  likewise 
survived  a  double  division  of  the  cervical  vagi  for  many  months. 
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through  other  nerves,  or  even  in  some  wliolly  diflerent  way,  entirely 
without  nervey.  In  the  act  of  eating,  however,  the  gastric  glands 
receive  their  normal  impulses  to  activity  by  means  of  nerve  fibres 
running  in  the  vagi. 

But  what  kind  of  fibres  are  these  ?  Are  they  special  secretory 
fibres  or  do  they  influence  the  glands  indirectly— for  example,  through 
the  medium  of  the  blood-supply  ?  Accepting  the  view  now  prevalent 
with  regard  to  secretory  phenomena  in  glands  generally,  the  second  sup- 
position is  but  little  probable,  and  it  becomes  still  less  so  could  we  adduce 
direct  proof  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  first.  The  stimulating  effect 
of  the  sham-feeding  experiment  can  easily  be  graduated.  We  can,  for 
instance,  give  a  dog  a  highly  appetising  food,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
ofler  it  a  meal  but  little  relishing.  It  is  well  known  that  a  dog  as  a  rule 
eats  flesh  much  more  greedily  than  bread.  If  we  give  it  bread  we  obtain 
less  juice,  and  of  a  much  more  watery  kind ;  that  is  to  eay,  less  rich  in 
ferment.  Likewise,  when  we  give  flesh  in  pieces  with  long  intervals 
between,  we  obtain  not  only  less  juice  than  w-hen  the  dog  is  fed  rapidly, 
but  the  juice  possesses  a  much  lower  digestive  power.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  stronger  we  stimulate,  the  more  and  the  richer  is 
the  juice  we  receive.  This  fact  is,  however,  the  best  proof  of  the 
specific  activity  of  the  nerve-fibres  supplying  the  glands.  If  only  vaso- 
motor (dilating)  fibres  for  the  glands  were  contained  in  the  vagi  nerves, 
an  augmented  flow  of  juice  from  strong  excitation  would  mean  a 
lessening  of  the  concentration.  Tiie  more  rapidly  the  fluid  passes  through 
the  glands,  other  things  being  equal,  the  less  specific  constituents  could 
be  carried  away  in  solution  from  them. 

In  proof  of  the  above  1  give  here  a  few  figures  taken  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  Ketscher ; 

DIGESTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  JUICE. 
Pieces  of  flesh  given  at  inlervals.  Pieces  of  flesh  given  continuously. 

(>-i  umi  8 1  xnm. 

•1^   7  „ 

n  S  „ 

H     „  7;[  „ 

In  all  cases  when  the  pieces  of  meat  were  administered  at  intervals, 
the  quantities  of  juice  were  much  smaller  than  when  the  animal  was 
continuously  fed. 

From  the  above  it  follows,  first,  that  specific  secretory  fibres,  and 
not  merely  vaso-motor,  run  in  the  vagi  to  the  gastric  glands;  and, 
secondly,  that  these  fibres  must  be  divided  into  true  secretory  and 
trophic,  as  was  done  by  Heidenhain  for  the  nerves  to  tlie  salivary  glands. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  extraction  of  the  water  and  of 
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the  solid  constituents  obviously  take  place  independently  of  each  other. 
We  have  already  seen  a  number  of  instances  in  the  second  lecture 
where  similar  hourly  quantities  of  juice  were  secreted  containing  wholly 
different  amounts  of  ferment,  determined  by  different  working  conditions 
of  the  glands. 

But  although  the  experiment  of  nerve-section  speaks  eloquently  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  secretory  nerves  to  the  stomach,  it  is 
desirable,  for  many  reasons,  to  consider  the  excitation  method  also.  It 
is  only  by  artificial  excitation  that  we  can  study  accurately,  and  in  all  its 
features,  the  working  of  a  given  nerve  and  the  process  which  it  controls. 
In  some  cases,  however,  great   difficulties  ai-e  encountered.  This 
explains  the  failure  of  the  many  investigators  who  have  previously 
endeavoured  to  solve  our  question  by  this  method.    In  carrying  out  the 
investigation  we  have  had  once  more  to  resort  to  a  special  arrangement 
of  our  own.    We  started  with  the  assumption  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
results  obtained  by  the  ordinary  so-called  "  acute "  experiment,  per- 
formed at  one  sitting  on  an  unprepared  animal,  can  be  accepted  as  a 
true  interpretation  of  normal  conditions  in  this  case.    In  such  an  ex- 
periment many  physiological  phenomena  are  misrepresented  or,  indeed, 
wholly  masked.    In  our  case  this  doubt  was  all  the  more  justified 
because  unquestioned  proof  of  the  inhibitory  effects  of  sensory  and 
reflex  stimuli  upon  the  activity  of  the  most  important  digestive  glands^ 
had  already  been  recorded.    It  was  shown  by  Bernstein,*  in  Ludwig's 
laboratory,  and  later  by  myself,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Afan- 
asiev,  that  sensory  stimuli  frequently  and  unquestionably  inhibit  the 
work  of  the  pancreatic  gland  for  long  periods  of  time.    Dr.  Netschaiev  t 
has  found  also  that  an  excitation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  for  two  or  three 
minutes  is  able  to  stop  gastric  digestion  for  several  hours.    This  sug- 
gested the  attempt  to  excite  the  nerves  supplying  the  stomach  in  such 
a  way  that  no  sensory  or  other  reflex  impulses  could  precede  or  accom- 
pany the  experimental  stimulation. 

Madam  Schumova-Simanovskaia  and  I  achieved  this  result  with  dogs 
prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  has  been  now  demonstrated 
to  you.  Gastrotomy  and  oesophagotomy  had  previously  been  performed, 
the  right  vagus  was  cut  through  below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  laryngeal 
and  heart  fibres,  the  left  divided  in  the  region  of  the  neck.  A  longer 
or  shorter  piece  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  latter  had  been  prepared 
free,  surrounded  by  a  ligature,  and  for  the  time  being  preserved  under  the 
skin.  After  three  to  four  days  the  stitches  were  carefully  removed  from 
the  skin  and  the  wound  painlessly  opened,  when  the  nerve  lay  free 

*  Pfliiger's  Archir.  Bd.  xvi. 

t  Uher  hemniende  Miifl iisse  auf  die  Ahsonden^^^    des  Mageiisaftes.  laaiig.  Diss. 
St.  Peteraburg,  1882. 
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before  us.  In  this  way  we  avoided  appreciable  di.scomfoit  to  the 
aiiiiual  before  exciting  the  rieive.  Observing  such  precautions, 
we  invariably  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  secretion  of  juice  from  the 
empty  stomach  when  the  nerve  was  excited  by  slow  induction  shocks 
at  intervals  varying  from  one  to  two  seconds  (the  so-called  "  rhythmic 
excitation  "). 

And  now  that  we  had  the  matter  under  perfect  control  we  attempted 
to  obtain  the  same  in  the  "acute"  experiment,  that  is  to  say,  with 
a  dog  i)repared  at  the  time,  naturally  observing  certain  precautions. 
Dr.  Ushakov,  in  his  first  experiments,  after  a  f«peedy  but  careful 
tracheotomy,  divided  the  spinal  cord  below  the  medulla  oblongata  with 
the  gi-eatest  possible  rapidity  (a  few  seconds).  This  was  done  to  pre- 
vent all  reflex  eflects  on  the  gastric  glands  fiom  further  operative 
procedures.  The  vagi  nerves  were  then  sought  out  and  divided  ;  an 
ordinary  fistula  cannula  was  brought  into  the  stomach,  the  food  pa.ssage 
ligatured  in  the  region  of  the  neck  and  also  at  the  pylorus.  The 
animal  was  then  placed  in  a  standing  position  in  a  suitable  frame.  In 
later  experiments  Dr.  Ushakov  employed  a  short  chloroform  narcosis 
(10-15  minutes  duration),  during  which  all  the  above  operations  Avere 
carried  out  in  great  haste.  Experiments  (specially  performed  with  this 
object  on  dogs  previously  gastro-  and  oesophago-tomised)  had  shown  that 
a  chloroform  narcosis  of  such  short  duration  was  not  followed  by  any 
serious  interference  with  the  glands  or  their  nerves.  Fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  after  the  narcosis,  the  dogs  were  again  lively,  ate  with  greed  the 
food  set  before  them,  and,  after  the  usual  interval  of  five  minutes, 
gastric  juice  of  strong  digestive  power  began  to  flow  from  the  stomach 
in  perfectly  normal  quantity. 

In  dogs  prepar  ed  as  described  at  one  sitting,  we  proceeded  to  excite 
the  nerves,  and  were  able  to  see,  as  we  expected,  an  undoubted  and 
vigorous  eft'ect  from  the  stimulation.  This  occurred,  however,  only  in 
half  of  all  the  cases.  In  our  later  experiments,  carried  out  under 
narcosis,  we  obtained  a  positive  result  much  oftener.  In  none  of  the 
successful  cases  was  the  eflfect  of  the  stimulus  seen  immediately,  it 
always  appeared  after  the  lapse  of  a  preliminary  period,  during  which 
the  excitation  remained  ineflfective.  This  period  lasted  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  an  hour  or  more.  If,  after  the  secretion  began,  the  stimulus 
were  removed,  the  secretory  efiect  disappeared  gradually,  to  retuini 
however  with  greater  rapidity,  if  the  stimulus  were  reapplied  a  few 
minutes  later.  The  administration  of  a  drug  such  as  atropin,  which 
restrains  secretion,  destroyed  the  irritability  of  the  nerves. 

The  existence  of  so  lengthened  a  period  during  which  stimulation 
of  the  nerves  gave  no  result  might  be  explained,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  shock  of  the  operation  depresses  the  excitability  of  the  gastric 
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glands.  It  can,  however,  be  accounted  for  in  another  and  more  likely 
way.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  sham  feeding,  very  soon  after  the 
anaesthetic,  excites  a  perfectly  normal  secretion  of  juice,  and  yet  in  the 
experiments  with  narcosis,  the  period  of  latency  is  quite  as  long  as 
in  those  without  it.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  operation,  in 
spite  of  the  narcosis  and  the  division  of  the  spinal  cord,  exerted 
any  appreciable  reflex  inhibitory  influence  on  the  gastric  glands.  We 
are  forced  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  artificial  stimulation  of  the 
vagus,  both  exciting  as  well  as  restraining  impulses  are  transmitted 
to  the  glands.  This  would  be  most  simply  explained  by  assuming 
the  existence  of  inhibitory  nerves  acting  in  antagonism  to  the  secre- 
tory, that  is  to  say,  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  innervating  the  heart, 
the  vessels  and  other  organs.  This  hypothesis  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  pancreas  ;  we  shall  then  be  able  to  make 
use  of  a  series  of  apposite  facts  and,  indeed,  of  direct  proofs  recently 
established. 

From  both  forms  of  experiment  therefore,  the  chronic  as  well  as  the 
acute,  we  are  fully  justified  in  concluding  that  the  vagus  nerve  conveys 
secretory  fibres  to  the  gastric  glands.    It  is  necessary  to  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  one  must  not  infer  the  integrity  of  the  vagus  to  be  the  only 
requisite  condition  for  the  secretory  work  of  the  stomach.  Many 
previous  investigators,  and  we  ourselves  as  well,  have  been  convinced 
that  the  stomach  is  capable  of  preparing  its  specific  secretion  in  the 
absence  of  vagus  influence.    Naturally  the  work  of  secretion  under 
these  conditions,  deviates  not  inconsiderably  from  the  normal,  both  as 
regards  the  commencement  of  the  flow,  as  well  as  the  juice  formed. 
Whether  this  secretion,  which  occurs  after  the  vagi  are  severed,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  or  to  some  other  agency, 
cannot  for  the  present  be  decided.  Professor  Sanotskii  has  been  able  to 
verify  the  inhibitory  effects  of  atropin,  in  a  perfectly  convincing 
manner,  on  a  dog  with  Heidenhain's  resected  stomach,  and  therefore 
with  the  vagus  fibres  divided.    Atropin,  however,  paralyses  secretory 
nerve  mechanisms  in  a  very  special  manner,  and  it  still  remains  for 
future  investigations  into  the  work  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system 
— now  that  we  know  the  relationship  between  the  vagus  nerve  and  the 
gastric  glands — to  fully  elucidate  the  problem. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  expressing  regret  that  physio- 
logists have  grown  accustomed  to  regard  the  gastric  glands  as  being 
independent  of  nervous  influences,  and,  in  consequence,  continue  to 
neglect  the  results  just  given,  although  they  have  been  published  for 
many  yeai-s,  not  only  in  Eussian  but  also  in  foreign  literature.  Some 
authors  speak  of  the  continuance  of  gastric  secretion  after  severance 
of  the  vagi,  but  pay  no  regard  to  the  peculiar  alterations  of  the 
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juice,  which  is  the  special  point  in  question.  In  the  case  of  many 
other  organs  we  are  able  to  divide  their  nerves  without  arresting  their 
particular  forms  of  activity,  but  we  do  not  conclude  therefrom  that 
these  organs  have  no  innervation.  Other  authors  adhere  rigidly  to  the 
traditional  formulaj  of  the  acute  experiment,  taking  no  precautions 
against  reflex  inhibition.  Only  a  few  (Axenfeld,  Contejean,  Schmeyer) 
have  obtained  more  or  less  positive  results  with  dogs  and  other  animals, 
such  as  birds  and  frogs.  We  confidently  believe  that  every  repetition 
of  our  experiment,  if  only  the  conditions  we  have  given  be  obsei-ved, 
will  yield  the  selfsame  results  in  the  hands  of  any  investigator,  and  will 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  existence  of  secretory  nerves  to  the 
glands  of  the  stomach. 

The  same  ditKculties  which  we  had  to  encounter  with  regard  to  the 
innervation  of  the  gastric  glands  were  also  met  with  in  the  case  of  the 
pancreas.  To  illustrate  these  difficulties,  I  need  only  give  here  the 
following  expressive  remarks  taken  from  the  classic  work  of  Heiden- 
hain  upon  the  pancreas:  "Indeed,  every  observer  who  has  been 
occupied  for  any  length  of  time  investigating  the  functions  of  the 
pancreas  will  leave  this  field  with  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extremely  large  number  of  fruitless  experiments  he  is 
obliged  to  subtract  from  the  total  number  of  his  investigations;  for  not 
even  the  greatest  care,  nor  the  ripest  experience  in  the  making  of  pan- 
creatic fisfcuke,  will  overcome  the  incomprehensible  sensitiveness  of  the 
org-m,  which  only  too  often  annuls  its  function  for  a  length  of  time 
after  the  operation,  a  function  which  it  does  not  resume  even  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  favourable  secretoiy  conditions.  A  degree  of 
uncertainty,  therefore,  always  clings  to  the  results  of  such  observations, 
which  is  not  set  aside  even  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  expeiiments. 
I  must  openly  confess  tiiat  I  have  never  undertaken  a  series  of 
experiments  which  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  dogs  and  with  such 
poor  results."  * 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  the  investigation  of  the  nerve 
supply  of  these  glands  has  greatly  advanced.  We  have  already  stated 
that  Bernstein,  in  Ludwig's  laboratory,  and  myself  with  Professor 
Afanasiev,  have  shown  that  sensory  stimuli  exert  an  inhibitory 
influence  orj  the  pancreatic  gland.  Later  Heidenhain,  with  his  pupil 
Landau,t  obtained,  in  a  few  experiments  out  of  many  fruitless  ones, 
an  undoubted  effect  upon  the  gland,  from  excitation  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  innervation  of  the  pancreas 
remained  very  unsettled.    Why  could  Heidenhain  obtain  an  effect  in 


*  l'lhiger'.s  Arohir.,  JJd,  x,  ]y7i5,  p.  59!). 
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exceptional  cases  only  ?  By  what  channels  were  the  impulses  conducted 
trom  the  central  nervous  system  to  the  gland  ?  To  what  influences 
were  the  inhibitory  effects  of  sensory  stimuli  to  be  attributed  ?  There 
were  as  yet  no  answers  to  all  these  questions. 

Since  the  year  1887  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  myself  and  my 
co-workers  to  be  able  to  solve  them  all,  more  or  less  satisfactorily. 

It  is  definitely  settled  that  the  vagus  is  the  secretory  nerve  of  the 
pancreas.    For  this  discovery  we  have  to  thank  a  special  experimental 
procedure,  which  will  be  immediately  demonstrated  to  you.    The  dog 
before  you  is  provided  with  a  permanent  pancreatic  fistula,  made  in  the 
manner  I  have  described  in  the  first  lecture.    The  animal  has  fully  re- 
covered from  the  operation  and  everything  is  healed.  Four  days  ago  the 
cervical  vagus  was  divided  on  one  side  ;  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nerve 
was  laid  bare,  furnished  with  a  ligature,  and  preserved  under  the  skin. 
I  now  carefully  remove  the  cutaneous  sutures,  and  cautiously  draw 
forward  the  ligature  with  the  nerve,  without  causing  appreciable  dis- 
comfort to  the  dog.    Observe  that  not  a  drop  of  juice  flows  from  the 
metallic  funnel,  the  wide  end  of  which  includes  the  part  of  the  abdominal 
wall  where  the  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  duct  is  situated.    Now  I  begin 
to  excite  the  nerve  with  an  induction  current.    As  you  see,  the  dog 
remains  perfectly  still  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  pain.  Two 
minutes  elapse  without  any  result  from  the  stimulus — this  I  ask  you 
especially  to  bear  in  mind — and  now,  in  the  third  minute,  the  first  drop 
of  juice  makes  its  appearance,  followed  by  others  in  quicker  and  quicker 
succession.    After  three  minutes  I  interrupt  the  excitation,  but  the 
juice  continues  to  flow  spontaneously,  and  only  stops  at  the  end  of  four 
or  five  minutes  from  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus.    I  again  apply  the 
current,  and  obtain  the  same  effect.    This  is  the  invariable  result  upon 
every  dog.    It  must  be  added  that  the  vagus  nerve  was  stimulated  by 
other  workers  with  the  same  purpose  in  view,  and  yet  what  I  can  now 
publicly  demonstrate  was  never  seen.    The  reason  of  success  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  preparations  for  the  experiment.    These  are  in  particular 
two  :  The  animal  is  subjected  to  no  painful  sensations,  not  even  narco- 
tised, as  is  the  usual  custom  elsewhere.    On  the  other  hand,  owing  to 
the  time  which  has  clasped  (four  days)  since  the  vagus  was  divided,  all 
circulatory  disturbances  which  would  otherwise  follow  excitation  of  this 
nerve  are  excluded.    On  the  foui^th  day  after  its  section,  the  cardio- 
inhibitory  fibres,  for  example,  have  lost  so  much  of  their  irritability 
that  the  strongest  excitation  is  scarcely  able  to  produce  even  a  momentary 
trace  of  slowing  of  the  heart-beats.    To  understand  this  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  excitability  of  different  nerve-fibres  disappears 
after  section,  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity.    'Jlius,  the  cardio-inhi- 
bitory  fibres  lose  their  irritability  earlier  than  the  secretory  fibres  of 
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the  pancreas,  in  our  experiment,  therefore,  the  glands  have  neither 
suttered  by  the  operation  nor  by  the  conditions  accompanying  the 
excitation. 

But  a  positive  result  can  also  be  obtained  witli  the  acute  experi- 
ment if  it  be  only  carried  out  on  suitable  lines.  Our  procedure  is  as 
follows :  Tracheotomy  is  performed  as  quickly  and  painlessly  as  possible ; 
then  the  cervical  coril  is  severed  from  the  medulla.  This  occupies  only 
a  couple  of  seconds,  after  which  artificial  respiration  is  set  up.  And 
now  we  may  quietly  proceed  further.  The  chest  is  opened  to  seek  out 
the  vagi  below  the  heart,  and  then  a  cannula  is  tied  into  the  pancreatic 
duct.  Under  such  conditions  we  are  able  in  every  experiment,  to 
observe  the  secretory  efiect  of  the  vagus  on  the  pancreatic  gland, 
although  we  may  have  to  excite  the  nerve  several  times  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  without  result.  The  meaning  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
cedure is  at  once  clear.  By  division  of  the  spinal  cord  the  harmful 
inhibitory  eftects  of  the  remaining  operations  are  prevented,  while,  by 
exciting  the  vagus  in  the  thorax,  its  influence  on  the  heart's  beats  is 
avoided. 

Investigations  carried  out  in  this  manner  have  shown  us  two  con- 
ditions  under  which  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  may  be  inhibited  by 
nervous  influences.  In  our  own  experiments,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
earlier  observers,  the  pancreas  has  proved  to  be  extraordinarily  sensi- 
tive to  circulatory  disturbances.  It  is  only  necessary  to  excite  its  vaso- 
constrictors or  to  compress  the  aorta  for  two  or  three  minutes,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  for  a  length  of  time  from  reacting  to  a  previously  effective 
stimulation  of  the  vagus.  From  these  experiments  it  can  easily  be 
understood  why,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  operating,  accompanied  by 
the  strongest  sensory  stimulation,  and  consequently  by  vascular  con- 
striction, the  gland  of  an  animal  taken  even  at  the  height  of  digestion, 
often  does  not  yield  a  single  drop  of  juice. 

Great  importance  must  likewise  be  attached  to  another  circumstance 
which  attracted  our  attention  during  the  investigation.  In  the  experi- 
ment just  now  demonstrated,  as  also  in  the  "acute"  experiment, 
excitation  of  the  vagus  did  not  call  forth  the  secretion  of  juice  instan- 
taneously. A  certain  period  always  elapsed  (from  fifteen  seconds  to 
one  minute)  between  the  application  of  the  stimulus  and  the  appearance 
of  the  secretory  effect.  In  very  many  instances  the  juice  began  to  flow 
only  after  the  stimulus  had  ceased.  Moreover,  the  following  phenomenon 
can  often  be  observed  {Mett).  Suppose  the  right  vagus  be  excited  for 
a  con.siderable  length  of  time,  and  a  steady  flow  of  juice  set  up.  If  now, 
without  inteiTupting  the  stimulus,  the  other  vagus  be  excited  in  like 
manner,  the  secretion  is  brought  to  a  standstill  after  a  definite,  but 
often  considerable  length  of  time.    All  these  phenomena  have  led  to 
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the  belief  that  not  alone  exciting  influences,  but  also  inhibitory,  pass 
through  the  vagus  to  the  pancreas. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  one  is  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the 
inhibitoiy  influences  may  come  into  play  through  the  vaso-constrictor 
nerves  of  the  organ,  or  through  constrictor  effects  upon  the  excretory 
ducts,  or,  lastly,  through  genuine  inhibitory  nerves  antagonistic  to  the 
secretory.  But  when  it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  for  several 
organs  that  the  nerves  which  regulate  them  belong  to  two  opposing 
groups,  the  same  may  be  rightly  assumed,  for  the  glands.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  an  antagonism  of  this  nature  belongs  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples  of  innervation.  In  the  physiological  literature  of  the  last  few 
years  one  may  find  references  here  and  there  to  inhibitory  nerves 
of  glands.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  question  of  their 
existence  must  be  finally  decided  by  a  study  of  the  nerves  to  the 
stomach  and  pancreas,  because  here  the  inhibitory  phenomena  are 
most  prominently  seen. 

Before  considering  this  question  more  fully,  I  shall  bring  forward 
some  experiments  dealing  with  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system  upon  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice.  They  will 
furnish  us  at  the  same  time  with  material  for  the  discussion  of  the 
above  subject.  The  following  results  are  from  the  work  of  Professor 
Kudrevetski : 

If,  in  the  acute  experiment  described  above,  the  sympathetic  nerve 
be  excited  by  means  of  an  induced  current,  a  gentle  intermittent 
advance  of  the  secretion  in  the  cannula  is  observed,  but  only  during  the 
first  few  seconds  ;  during  the  later  stages  of  the  excitation,  and  after 
its  stoppage,  the  onflow  is  completely  arrested.  If,  instead  of  the 
electric  current,  mechanical  stimiilation  (for  example,  with  Heidenhain's 
tetanometer)  be  employed,  a  different  result  is  observed  :  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  excitation  a  tolerably  strong  secretion  sets  in.  The 
same  may  be  obtained  by  electrical  stimulation,  not,  however,  with 
a  fresh  nerve,  but  with  one  which  has  been  divided  three  or  four  days 
before,  and  which,  in  consequence,  is  partially  degenerated.  The 
meaning  of  these  events  is  easy  to  understand  when  one  recalls  the 
physiology  of  the  vascular  nerves. 

We  know  that  vaso-constrictor  nerves  are  much  less  sensitive  to 
mechanical  stimuli  than  many  others,  and  lose  their  irritability  much 
earlier  after  division.  We  may,  therefore,  correctly  assume  (1 )  that 
both  vaso-constrictor  as  well  as  secretory  fibres  for  the  pancreatic  gland, 
run  in  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  (2)  that  in  ordinary  electric  excitation, 
the  vaso-constrictor  eflfects  completely  mask  the  secretory ;  and  (3)  that 
only  under  special  conditions  which  elim.inate  the  activity  of  the  vaso- 
constrictor nerves  {e.(/.,  mechanical  excitation,  or  the  application  of  the 
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electrii-  current  to  a  ncrvo  diviileil  some  clays  previously)  can  the  secre- 
tory fibres  manifest  their  ellects. 

In  the  case  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  we  can  now  clearly  recognise 
the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  vaso  motor  and  secretory 
fibres  going  to  the  pancreas.    The  view  expressed  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  vagus  upon  the  gland  has  not  been  altered  by  the  results  of  these 
special  modes  of  stimulation.     Its  inhibitory  effect  upon  the  secre- 
tion remains  to  the  full.    This  gives  us  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  vagus  does  not  depend  upon  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  vessels.    Tlie  matter  has  recently  received  an  important 
advance   from  the  work  of  Dr.  Popelskii.     He  has,  in  the  first 
instance,  devised  a  plan  of  experiment  in  which  the  inhibitory  effect 
of  the  vagus  upon  the  pancreas  is  shown  in  a  constant  and  striking 
manner.    Daring  the  acute  experiment  already  described  a  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  into  the  duodenum.    By  this  means  a  long- 
continued  and  vigorous  secretion  of  panci^eatic  juice  is  set  up.    If  the 
vagus  nerve  be  now  strongly  stimulated,  a  slowing  of  the  secretion — 
often  to  complete  standstill — is  obtained  every  time  without  exception. 
Excitation  of  the  sympathetic,  on  the  other  hand,  slows,  but  does  not 
arrest,  the  secretion,  and  this  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  A 
compression  of  the  aorta  only  arrests  the  secretion  after  two  to  three 
minutes.    To  this  it  must  be  added  that,  according  to  the  latest  experi- 
ments of  Francois  Frank,  the  vagus  nerve  dilates  rather  than  constricts 
the  vessels  of  the  pancreas.    The  possibility  of  simultaneous  excitation 
of  the  motor  nerves  to  the  excretory  ducts  was  excluded  by  administer- 
ing physostigmin  to  the  animal,  a  drug  which  strongly  excites  the 
activity  of  smooth  muscle.    Absolutely  no  inhibition,  but  rather  an 
augmentation  of  the  secretion  made  its  appearance.    Further,  by 
a  careful  preparation  of  the  nerves,  some  branches  were  discovered,  the 
excitation  of  which  caused  a  secretion  without  any  latent  period,  almost 
as  promptly  as  the  chorda  tympani  expels  saliva.    From  the  latter  fact 
we  must  conchide  that  in  the  branches  mentioned,  the  secretory  fibi^es 
of  the  pancreas  have  been  anatomically  separated  from  the  inhibitory, 
and  that  the  purely  secretory  nerves,  on  artificial  stimulation,  call  into 
play  the  activity  of  the  organ  without  any  latent  period.    Finally,  Dr. 
Popelskii  succeeded  also  in  isolating  branches  of  the  vagus  which  only 
inhibited  and  never  called  forth  a  secretion.    If  such  inhibitory  nerves 
exist,  it  is  easy. to  understand  their  reflex  excitation  both  under  normal 
conditions  as  well  as  during  the  operations.    The  possibility  is  not 
excluded  that  reflex  inhibition  extends  also  to  the  secretory  centres  for 
the  pancreas. 

The  observations  here  given  furnish  an  explanation  of  all  the  failures 
and  difficulties  which  the  earlier  investigators  of  the  innervation  of  the 
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pancreas  had  to  meet.  Why,  for  example,  Heidenhain  only  obtained 
a  positive  result  in  a  few  experiments  on  excitation  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  To  .say  nothing  of  the  inhibitory  effects  of  the  operation, 
he  called  forth  by  excitation  of  the  medulla,  a  strong  contraction  of  the 
vessels  and  an  alteration  of  cardiac  activity.  Moreover,  he  excited  at 
the  same  time  the  antagonists  of  the  secretory  fibres. 

You  have,  of  course,  already  noticed  how  similar  the  nervous  con- 
nections of  the  stomach  and  pancreas  have  proved  to  be ;  the  innerva- 
tion of  the  one  is  in  every  respect  a  copy  of  the  other.  It  is  therefore 
permissible  to  fi.ll  up  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  scheme  in  one  case  by 
analogy  from  the  other.  We  cannot  doubt,  for  example,  that  secretory 
fibres  for  the  stomach  are  present  not  onlj'  in  the  vagus  but  also  in  the 
sympathetic. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  said  concerning  the  experiment 
of  the  two  French  authors  on  the  gastric  secretion  of  the  beheaded 
criminal.  We  have  seen  how  extremely  delicate  the  digestive  glands 
are,  and  cannot,  therefore,  easily  believe  that  the  authors  were  able  to 
set  up  a  true  secretory  effect  from  excitation  of  the  vagus  forty  minutes 
after  the  organ  had  been  deprived  of  blood. 

I  think  you  will  agree,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  shown  to  you, 
that  the  existence  of  secretory  nerves  to  the  stomach  and  pancreas  is 
just  as  real  and  indisputable  as  the  classic  and  universally  known 
fibres  for  the  salivary  glands  in  the  chorda  tympani  nerve.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that,  in  addition  to  these  special  nerves,  vaso -motor 
nerves — constrictor  and  dilator — also  pass  to  the  gland. 
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GENERAL  SCHEME  OF  INNERVATION  OF  AN  ORGAN— 
THE  NERVOUS  MECHANISM  OF  THE  SALIVARY 
GLANDS— ARTIFICIAL  EXCITATION  OF  THE  EF- 
FERENT SALIVARY  NERVES. 

Constituent  parts  of  a  complete  innervation  apparatus — The  special 
duty  of  the  peripheral  termiuations  of  afferent  nerves — The  specific 
qualities  of  nerve-cells — Analogy  between  the  innervation  of  the  salivary 
glands  and  that  of  the  deeper-lying  digestive  glands — The  exciting 
agencies  of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  salivary  glands  ;  their  par- 
ticular properties — Differences  between  the  exciting  agencies  of  the 
several  salivary  glands — Variations  in  the  quantity  and  composition  of 
saliva  secreted  in  response  to  different  natural  stimuli — The  specific 
function  of  saliva  and  adaptation  of  the  secretion  thereto — The 
mechanism  of  response,  exclusively  nervous — The  effects  of  artificial 
excitation  of  the  efferent  salivary  nerves — Alterations  in  the  quantity 
and  composition  of  the  saliva  under  different  conditions  of  artificial 
stimulation — Discussion  of  the  results. 

Gentlemen, — As  you  have  learned  in  the  last  lecture,  and  have  in  part 
seen  by  direct  experiment,  the  nervous  system  can  influence  the  work  of 
our  glands  in  the  most  diverse  ways.  We  have  seen  that  the  vagus  nerve, 
already  laden  with  other  duties,  is  employed  to  transmit  impulses 
to  the  gastric  glands  and  the  pancreas.  We  must  also  assign  to  the 
sympathetic  nerve  a  similar  role.  This  cannot  be  questioned  as  regards 
the  pancreas,  and  is  highly  probable  as  regards  the  stomach.  More- 
over we  saw  good  reason  for  believing  that  these  two  nerves  contain 
two  different  classes  of  fibres,  secretory  and  trophic,  a  condition  which 
had  already  been  proved  by  Heidenhain  to  exist  for  the  nerves  of  the 
salivary  glands.  We  might  almost  have  proceeded  a  step  farther  and 
have  divided  Keidenhain's  trophic  nerves  into  fibres  controlling  the 
secretion  of  the  individual  ferments.  Lastly,  we  advanced  important 
experimental  evidence  to  show  the  existence  of  special  inhibitory  fibres 
to  the  glands,  and  also  that  these  run  in  the  vagus,  the  list  of  whose 
functions  seems  almost  interminable. 

We  obtained  these  results  by  division  and  artificial  excitation  of  the 
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nerves  to  the  glands.  But  when,  how  and  why  these  nerves  are  thrown 
into  activity  during  the  normal  course  of  physiological  events,  has  yet 
to  be  answered. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  and  at  the  same  time  give  greater 
clearness  to  our  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  present  to  you  the  general 
plan  of  innervation  of  an  organ,  since  the  scheme  is  seldom  com- 
pletely considered  or  adequately  described  in  physiological  text-books. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  remembered  with  sufficient  precision  by  the 
majority  of  medical  men. 

A  complete  nervous  mechanism  consists  of  the  peripheral  endings 
of  the  centripetal  (afferent)  nerves,  the  centripetal  nerves  themselves, 
the  nerve-cells  (a  group  of  nerve-cells  connected  with  each  other  is  termed 
a  "nerve-centre"),  the  centrifugal  (efferent)  nerves,  and,  lastly,  their 
peripheral  terminations.  Physiology  now  accepts  it  as  an  established 
fact,  that  nerve-fibres  serve  only  as  conductors  of  impulses,  which  come 
in  from  contiguous  links  of  the  nervous  chain.  Only  the  peripheral 
endings  of  nerves  and  the  nerve-cells  themselves  have  the  power  of 
transforming  the  external  stimulus*  into  a  nervous  impulse.  In  other 
words,  in  the  intact  organism  these  alone  constitute  the  normal 
receivers  of  the  nervous  system.  Whether  the  peripheral  ends  of 
centrifugal  (efferent)  nerves  are  likewise  able  to  serve  as  receivers  of 
external  stimuli  has  still  to  be  answered.  Consequently,  when  any 
external  agency  excites  the  peripheral  terminations  of  afferent  nerves 
— the  receiving  stations — in  one  or  other  organ,  the  effect  of  the 
stimulus  will  be  conveyed  through  the  centripetal  nerves,  as  though 
receiving  wires,  to  the  central  station — the  nerve-cells.  Here  it  becomes 
changed  into  a  specific  impulse  and  then  comes  back  along  the  centri- 
fugal nerves — the  outgoing  wires. 

The  utmost  importance  is  attached  to  the  fact  that  only  the  peripheral 
endings  of  centripetal  (afferent)  nerves,  in  contrast  to  nerve-fibres  them- 
selves, respond  to  specif  c  stimuli ;  that  is  to  say,  are  able  to  transform 
definite  kinds  of  external  stimuli  into  nervous  impulses.  The  functions 
of  the  end-organs  with  which  they  are  connected  are  therefore  of  a  pur- 
posive nature  ;  in  other  words,  these  organs  are  only  called  into  play  by 
certain  definite  conditions,  suggesting  the  idea  of  being  aware  of  their 
purpose,  of  being  conscious  of  their  duty.  We  have  long  known  that  the 
peripheral  endings  of  sensory  nerves  possess  a  high  degree  of  specific 
excitability,  and  cannot  therefore  have  any  doubt  regarding  the  specific 
purpose  of  the  end-organs  of  other  centripetal  nerves.    But,  notwith- 

♦  By  the  term  "external  stimulus"  I  mean  here  without  distinction  every  out- 
ward natural  agency,  as  well  as  every  agency  which  has  its  seat  within  the 
organism.  The  word  "  external "  applies  here  to  everything  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  itself. 
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standing  our  knowledge  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  animal  body,  we 
can  only  form  a  true  conception  of  the  agencies  which  move  the  whole 
complicated  machine,  when  we  have  examined  the  specific  excitability 
of  the  end  apparatus  of  every  centripetal  nerve,  and  have  discovered 
all  the  mechanicixl,  chemical,  and  other  ftictors  which  throw  each  of 
them  into  active  condition.    I  always  look  upon  it  as  indicating 
a  defect  in  our  science  when  the  results  of  most  diverse  external 
agencies  acting  on  a  normal  physiological  process  are  confessed  to  be 
indistinguishable.     The  description  of  the  work  of  the  digestive  canal, 
as  given  formerly  in  the  majority  of  text-books,  bore  the  impress  of 
this  inadequacy.    To  impart  to  the  physician  a  more  correct  concep- 
tion of  its  different  processes  is  my  cliief  object  in  giving  these  lectures, 
I  hope  to  furnish  convincing  evidence  to  show  that  the  alimentary 
canal  is  endowed  with  no  mere  general  excitability,  that  is  to  say 
does  not  respond  indifferently  to  every  conceivable  agency,  but  on  the 
contrary  responds  only  to  special  conditions  which  vary  in  its  different 
parts.  Just  as  men  and  animals  in  the  outer  world  are  able  to  maintain 
their  existence  and  adapt  themselves  to  changing  circumstances  by  the 
aid  of  the  peripheral  endings  of  their  sensory  nerves,  so  every  organ, 
indeed  every  cell  of  every  organ,  is  capable  of  fulfilling  its  role  in  the 
animal  microcosm,  and  of  adapting  itself  to  the  activity  of  innumerable 
as.sociates,  as  well  as  the  general  life  of  the  whole,  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  peripheral  end-organs  of  its  centripetal  nerves  possess 
specific  excitability. 

The  same  applies  to  the  nerve-cells  themselves  :  obviously  they  are 
endowed  with  specific  sensibility.  Irrespective  of  the  excitations  which 
are  communicated  to  them  from  centripetal  nerves,  they  respond,  as 
originators  of  nervous  impulses,  only  or  at  least  mainly,  to  definite  forms 
of  mechanical,  chemical,  or  other  stimuli  arising  in  the  organism.  This 
follows  not  only  from  a  number  of  physiological  facts  but  also  from 
various  pharmacological  data.  Thus  we  learn  that  different  drugs  excite 
or  annul  the  activity  of  definite  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  phases  of  their  effects.  This  specific  excitability  of 
nerve-cells  is  as  necessary  to  the  purposive  action  of  end-organs  as  the 
same  property  of  peripheral  end-organs  themselves. 

Hence,  our  first  duty  is  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  normal  excitants 
of  the  centripetal  nerves  of  the  glands  we  considered  in  our  last 
lecture,  or,  more  correctly,  to  find  out  the  conditions  which  excite  the 
centres,  as  well  as  the  peripheral  endings  of  the  afferent  nerves,  belonging 
to  those  glands.  We  have,  therefore,  for  each  phase  of  each  secretion,  to 
find  out  what  portion  of  the  nervous  mechanism  is  then  and  there  under 
excitation,  and  to  discover  the  primnry  agency  by  Avhich  the  excitation 
is  set  up.    This  requires  an  exact  analysis  of  the  stimulating  influence 
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exerted  by  mastication  and  food  upon  the  nervous  mechanism  of 
these  glands.  When  this  is  done  we  shall  be  belter  able  to  comprehend 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  facts  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  second 
lecture.  This,  of  course,  is  an  ideal  programme  which  we  can  only  follow 
as  far  as  the  present  state  of  physiology  permits. 

It  will  be  instructive,  and,  for  our  further  conclusions,  advan- 
tageous, to  glance  shortly  at  the  nervous  control  of  the  salivary  glands. 
The  salivary  glands  have  generally  been  accepted  as  types  of  the 
deeper  lying  digestive  glands,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  form 
a  conception  of  the  mechanism  of  activity  of  the  latter,  medical  science 
boldly  resorted  to  the  analogy  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  salivary 
glands.  But  attempts  to  adhere  rigidly,  in  the  case  of  other  glands,  to 
the  type  of  innervation  which  holds  good  for  the  .salivary,  have  done 
considerable  harm  to  the  value  of  the  analogy  and  hive  retarded  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  abdominal  glands.  Authors 
naturally  expected  to  see  simple  and  prompt  stimulation-eflects  under 
the  same  conditions  which  sufficed  for  the  salivary  glands,  and  when 
these  failed  they  thought  themselves  justified  in  denying  the  existence  of 
any  extrinsic  nervous  control  of  the  abdominal  glands.  The  error  is 
now  obvious ;  the  abdominal  glands  behave  in  some  ways  differently 
from  the  salivary  glands,  and  to  investigate  the  former  successfully,  other 
conditions  of  experiment  are  necessary  than  those  which  hold  good 
for  the  latter. 

The  experiences  of  daily  life  teach  us  at  the  outset,  that  the  activity 
of  the  salivary  glands  often  begins  before  the  introduction  of  food  into  the 
mouth.  With  an  empty  stomach,  the  sight  of  food  or  even  the  thought 
of  it,  is  sufficient  to  set  the  salivary  glands  into  activity ;  indeed,  the 
well-known  expression,  "  to  make  one's  mouth  water,"  is  based  upon 
this  fact.  Hence  a  psychic  event,  the  observation  and  contemplation  of 
food,  must  be  accepted  as  an  undoubted  excitant  of  the  nervous  centre  for 
the  salivary  glands.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  experiments  upon 
animals  as  well  as  everyday  experience^  teach  us  that  a  host  of  sub- 
tances,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  are  also  able  to  set  up  a  secretion  of  saliva.  One  almost  gets 
the  impression  that  anything  or  everything  brought  into  the  mouth 
reflexly  influences  these  glands,  the  only  variation  being  a  gradation  in 
the  effects,  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  stimulation  which  the  sub- 
stance is  able  to  exert.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  precisely  this 
impression  which  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  true  concept,  that 
the  peripheral  end-apparatus  of  the  centripetal  nerves  of  the  digestive 
canal  are  specifically  excitable.  The  facts  were  more  or  less  correctly 
observed  ;  their  indications  were  erroneously  interpreted. 

The  great  multiplicity  of  excitants  of  salivary  secretion  has,  without 
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doiil)t,  some  connection  with  the  compreliensive  physiological  functions  of 
the  siiliva.  This  tiuid  is  the  llrst  whicli  evei-ything  encounters  on  entering 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  must,  therefore,  in  a  sense  play  the  part  of 
host  to  every  substance  tjiken  in — moisten  the  dry,  dissolve  the  doluble, 
envelop  with  mucus  the  bulky  and  hard  so  as  to  facilitate  its  passiigc  down 
the  narrow  wsophagus,  and  finally  submit  certain  food  materials,  such 
as  starch,  to  a  process  of  chemical  elaboration.  Nor  is  its  duty  by  any 
means  ended  there.  The  saliva  is  secreted  in  the  first  compartment 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  sorting-room  of 
the  organism.  Much  of  what  enters  the  mouth  may  prove  in  the 
testing  process  to  be  useless,  or  even  noxious,  and  must  either  have  its 
deleterious  properties  neutralised  or  be  completely  rejected.  The  saliva 
is  secreted  in  the  first  instance  to  counteract  injurious  efi'ects  in  this 
way  ;  thus,  for  example,  a  strong  acid  is  to  a  certain  degree  neutralised, 
while  other  corroding  substances  may  be  simply  diluted,  and  by  mere 
lessening  of  concentration  have  their  harmfulness  diminished. 

Further,  when  injurious  substances  have  to  be  wholly  removed, 
the  saliva  plays  the  rule  of  a  rinsing  fluid ;  otherwise  the  material 
adhering  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  might  sooner  or 
later  enter  the  blood  and  there  produce  noxious  effects.  This  last 
function  is  hardly  taken  into  account  in  physiology,  and  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  fluid  must  be  of  great  importance  as  a  cleansing 
agency.  If  one  only  remembers  how  often  it  is  necessary  to  expectorate 
after  tasting  anything  unpleasant  (that  is  to  wash  out  the  mouth  with 
saliva),  this  will  be  clear.  This  view  finds  additional  support  when  we 
reflect,  that  a  feeling  of  disgust  produces  almost  as  great  a  flow  of  saliva 
as  the  sight  of  a  tasty  meal.  In  each  case  the  secretion  performs  the 
office  of  forerunner  :  in  the  one  it  prepares  for  the  washing  out  of  the 
mouth,  in  the  other  for  the  requisite  elaboration  of  the  food. 

Hence  I  hold  that  substances  entering  the  mouth  start  a  secretion 
of  saliva  solely  because  they  excite  definite  physiological  sensitivities, 
and  not  because  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  buccal  nerves  are 
devoid  of  specific  excitability,  and  liable  to  be  thrown  into  action  by 
every  conceivable  form  of  stimulus.  In  other  words,  the  specific 
excitability  of  the  peripheral  endings  of  the  salivary  nerves  is  very 
.susceptible  and  comprehensive.  This  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination  ; 
it  can  be  supported  by  facts.  To  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  of  earlier 
authors  (vvhicli  shows  that  the  .salivary  glands  have  each  particular 
exciting  agencies),  we  can  demonstrate  the  following  facts  from  material 
collected  in  the  laboratory. 

Dr.  Glinski  isolated  the  mouths  of  the  salivary  glands  in  dogs  together 
with  portions  of  the  adjoining  mucous  membrane ;  carefully  prepared 
short  lengths  of  the  subjacent  ducts,  and  transplanted  the  natural  orifices 
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to  the  cutaneous  surface,  where  the  mucous  membrane  was  sutured  to 
the  edges  of  the  skin  wound.    The  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and  sub- 
lingual glands  which  lie  close  to  each  other  are,  as  a  rule,  transplanted 
outwards  together.    The  latter  gland  furnishes  relatively  little  saliva, 
and  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  of  the  submaxillary.    Moreover,  the 
rates  of  secretion  in  both  run  parallel,  so  that  the  saliva  from  both 
ducts  may  be  conveniently  collected  together.    If  the  secretion  from 
one  gland  alone  is  desired,  the  duct  of  the  other  must  be  severed  in 
the  frenum  linguae.    By  means  of  Mendeliev's  cement,  the  wide  end 
of  a  small  conical  glass  funnel  is  attached  to  the  skin  surrounding  the 
orifice.    To  its  narrow  end,  a  small  test-tube,  which  serves  to  collect 
the  saliva,  is  suspended  by  wire  loops.    I  now  offer  a  piece  of  flesh  to 
an  animal  thus  prepared,  and,  as  you  see,  the  tube  fills  up  at  once  with 
saliva.    I  remove  the  food,  hang  on  a  new  test-tube,  and  give  it  a  few 
pieces  of  flesh  to  eat ;  once  more  a  strong  secretion  of  saliva  results. 
A  third  tube  is  now  attached  to  the  funnel,  the  dog's  mouth  is  opened 
and  some  fine  sand  thrown  in ;  again  there  is  a  flow  of  saliva.  Once 
more  a  new  test-tube ;  and  now  I  apply  to  the  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  plume  of  a  feather  dipped  in  acid  solution,  with  the  result 
that  a  strong  flow  of  saliva  is  obtained.    A  large  number  of  substances 
may  be  employed  in  this  way  with  a  similar  efi'ect.     The  excitability 
of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  salivary  glands  seems  so  general  that 
one  might  readily  attribute  to  it  the  power  of  response  to  every  form 
of  stimulus.    We  proceed,  however,  to  another  dog,  whose  joaro^icZ  cluct^ 
in  a  similar  manner,  has  been  diverted  outwards.    The  saliva  is  col- 
lected in  the  same  way.    We  offer  the  dog  a  piece  of  flesh,  but  to  our 
astonishment  no  saliva  flovrs,  and  yet  the  animal  is  most  eager  for  the 
savoury  food.   We  now  give  it  some  raw  flesh  to  eat ;  again  the  secretion 
of  saliva  is  as  good  as  absent ;  only  on  close  observation  can  one  or  two 
drops  of  saliva  be  detected  running  down  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Probably 
you  will  say  there  is  something  wrong,  either  with  the  method  or  with 
the  glands  of  the  animal.    But  wait  a  little.  ■  I  now  give  the  dog  finely 
powdered  dry  flesh,  and  obtain  at  once  an  abundant  secretion.  Should 
any  one  think  that  the  variation  in  the  result  is  not  dependent  on  the 
specific  excitability  of  the  two  glands,  but  on  individual  differences  in 
the  dogs,  I  respond  that  Dr.  Glinski  has  had  an  animal  with  double 
parotid  and  submaxillary  fistulte,  and  was  able  to  observe  on  one  and  the 
same  dog,  a  like  behaviour  of  the  glands  to  that  which  we  have  just  seen 
in  two  difierent  animals.    An  analogous  experiment  with  bread  w^s 
also  carried  out  by  Dr.  Glinski.    The  chewing  of  fresh  moist  bread  pro- 
duced no  secretion  worth  mentioning,  while  dry  bread,  on  the  other 
hand,  caused  the  saliva  to  flow  in  large  quantities. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  enable  us  provisionally  to  draw 
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extremely  instructive  conclusions.  In  the  lixst  place,  the  several  galivary 
glands  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  sharply  diHerentiated  in  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  their  activity — that  is  to  say,  in  respect  to  the  agencies 
which  excite  their  nervous  mechanisms.  Secondly,  the.  innervation 
apparatus  of  the  parotid  is,  so  to  speak,  very  select  in  its  choice  of 
an  adetjuate  stimulus.  The  mechanical  efl'ect  of  large  pieces  of  flesh  is 
naturally  much  greater  than  that  of  the  finely  powdered  matei'ial,  and 
yet  it  was  precisely  to  the  latter  that  the  glands  responded.  The 
stimulus  is,  therefore,  not  due  to  the  mechanical,  but  to  some  other  pro- 
perty of  the  food.  This  other  property  is  obviously  its  dryness. 
Our  example  illustrates  how  **  purposiveness  "  is  introduced  into  the 
*  working  of  our  glands  and  also  how  erroneous  is  the  opinion  that  the 
mechanical  stimulus  is  in  itself  adequate.  Indeed,  previous  authors 
have  already  pointed  out  that  dry  substances  cause  a  particularly  copious 
secretion  of  saliva,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  physiological  opinion  as 
expi'essed  in  text- books  recognises  a  universal  instead  of  a  specific 
excitability. 

A  fuller  study  of  the  working  of  the  salivary  glands  has  been  made  in 
recent  yeai's  by  several  investigators,  namely,  Wulfson,  Snarski,  Henii 
and  Malloizel,*  Heymann,  Sellheim,  and  others.  The  animals  employed 
were  for  the  most  part  dogs  prepared  as  above  mentioned.  Foods  of 
different  kinds  were  either  given  them  to  eat,  or  various  substances,  such 
as  acids,  alkalies  or  solutions  of  salts,  were  introduced  into  the  buccal 
cavity.  In  each  case  the  stimulus  was  kept  up  for  a  definite  length  of 
time,  usually  for  one  minute.  The  saliva  secreted  during  that  period 
was  collected  and  measured.  Determinations  were  also  made  of  its 
content  of  total  solids,  of  organic  solids,  of  ash,  and  in  some  cases  of 
its  ferment  and  mucin.  The  viscosity  of  the  saliva  was  also  measured 
by  noting  the  time  required  by  a  given  quantity  to  flow  through  a 
narrow  glass  tube  of  definite  bore.  The  following  {see  p.  72)  table  of  mean 
values  obtained  in  this  way  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  work  of  Sellheim. t 

The  results  shown  in  this  table  permit  us  to  make  the  following 
deductions  :  (1)  The  work  of  the  salivary  glands  varies  widely  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  according  to  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  stimula- 
tion ;  (2)  the  variations  in  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  saliva 
secreted,  do  not  always  run  parallel,  indeed  they  often  markedly  diverge  ; 
(3)  the  differences,  nevertheless,  admit  to  a  certain  degree,  of  systematic 
arrangement.  Thus,  if  eatable  substances  be  given  to  the  animal  the 
drier  and  harder  the  food,  the  more  the  secretion  poured  out  by  the 
mucous  glands.  Milk  constitutes  a  striking  exception  to  this  rule, 
which  particularly  applies  to  the  same  glands.    Much  more  saliva  is 

*  Cumpt.  Rend,  de  la  Soo.  Biol.,  1902, 
t  Dissert,  St.  Petersburg,  1904. 
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poured  out  by  them  for  milk  than  for  flesh.  The  meaning  of  this  will 
afterwards  be  referred  to.  The  mucous  glands  also  secrete  for  eatable 
substances  generally,  as  contrasted  with  substances  refused  by  the 
animal,  a  more  slimy  tenacious  saliva,  richer  in  solids,  particularly  in 
organic  solids,  including  mucin  and  ferment. 

In  the  case  of  the  parotid  glands  the  influence  of  the  hardness  and  dry- 
ness of  the  material  on  the  properties  of  the  saliva,  is  still  more  marked. 
On  food-stufl's  a  very  concentrated  saliva,  rich  in  organic  substances,  is 
poured  out  from  these  glands.  A  similar  secretion  is  also  evoked  by 
acids  and  alkalies  (sodium  carbonate)  amongst  substances  refused  by  the 
animal.  Other  substances  of  this  latter  class  receive  a  saliva  markedly 
poorer  in  organic  constituents.  Neither  water  nor  physiological  salt  solu- 
tion excite  any  secretion  of  saliva,  whether  they  be  poured  into  the  mouth 
or  taken  as  drink.    Quartz  pebbles  also,  if  clean,  excite  no  secretion. 

The  specific  nature  of  the  work  of  the  salivary  glands  is  plainly 
obvious  in  these  results.  The  role  played  by  saliva  is  above  everything 
that  of  a  watery  secretion.  When  dry  hard  foods  are  eaten  the  fluid  is 
particularly  required  in  order  to  dissolve  their  soluble  constituents 
and  render  them  perceptible  by  the  nerves  of  taste.  By  so  doing, 
provision  can  be  further  made  for  the  removal  of  johysical  properties 
unfavoui-able  to  their  advance  along  the  alimentaiy  canal.  This 
was  shown  long  ago  by  Claude  Bernard  in  the  case  of  a  horse  with 
parotid  fistulre.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  animal 
could  swallow  dry  food,  such  as  hay  or  oats,  although  only  deprived  of 
its  parotid  saliva. 

The  exception  with  regard  to  milk  is  of  interest  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  when  mucus  saliva  is  mixed  with  it,  a  looser,  more  easily 
digested  coagulum  is  afterwards  obtained  when  it  meets  with  the 
gastric  juice.  "  Milk  saliva "  is  very  concentrated,  the  richest  of  all 
in  organic  solids  ;  its  volume  is  large,  and  in  particular  the  ordinary  pro- 
portionate relationship  between  the  quantities  of  submaxillary  and  of 
parotid  saliva  is  distinctly  altered  owing  to  a  relatively  great  increase 
of  the  former. 

The  general  function  of  mucus,  however,  is  to  lubricate  substances 
prior  to  swallowing.  Hence  all  eatable  substances  receive  from  the 
mucous  glands  a  slimy  mucin-holding  secretion.  The  uses  of  saliva  for 
diluting  concentrated  solutions  and  for  washing  away  harmful  or  dis- 
agreeable substances  are  also  illustrated  in  the  table.  When  such  are 
introduced  into  the  mouth  the  submaxillary  glands  always  pour  out  a 
thin  watery  secretion. 

Amongst  substances  resisted  by  the  animal,  some  require  very 
special  measures  and  these  are  apparently  provided  by  the  parotid 
glands.    Thus  acids  and  alkalies,  in  marked  distinction  to  all  other 
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chemical  irritants,  receive  a  saliva  very  rich  in  protein  material.  Their 
harmful  effects  on  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  are  thereby  greatly 
reduced.  Tliat  these  measures  are  of  use  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
large  quantities  of  0-5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  repeatedly 
poured  into  a  dog's  mouth  without  causing  the  least  injury,  whei-eas  if 
its  tongue  be  dipped  in  the  same  solution  for  a  few  minutes  the 
epithelium  peels  off  in  a  layer  as  if  scalded. 

The  link  of  connection  by  which  agencies  acting  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  produce  effects  on  the  salivary  glands  is  ex- 
clusively a  nervous  one.  If  the  nerves  be  divided  no  influences  are 
transmitted  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  consequently,  it  is  of  importance 
to  consider  the  nervous  mechanism  of  these  glands.  This  in  its  general 
features  has  long  been  worked  out.  To  each  gland,  efferent  (centrifugal 
or  commanding)  nerves  proceed  from  the  central  nervous  system  by 
two  channels,  one  by  way  of  the  cranial  nerves,  the  other  by  way  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  sympathetic  chain.  The  cranial  efferent  nerves,  at  all 
events,  arise  from  special  groups  of  nerve-cells  situated  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  known  as  nerve-centres.  Those  to  the  submaxillary 
and  sublingual  glands  emerge  by  the  facial  trunk,  run  in  the  chorda 
tympani  branch  to  join  the  lingual,  which  they  fitally  leave  in  the  subf 
maxillary  region  to  be  distributed  to  the  glands.  Those  to  the  parotid 
leave  the  brain  by  the  JV.  glosso-pharyoigeus,  run  in  its  tympanic 
branch  (N.  of  Jacobson)  to  enter  the  small  superficial  petrosal,  from 
which  they  pass  through  the  otic  ganglion  to  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  and 
thence  by  a  branch  of  the  latter,  the  iV.  auriculotemporalis,  to  the  gland. 

Besides  these,  there  are  nerves  which  convey  impulses  from  the 
receiving  surfaces,  the  buccal  and  lingual  mucous  membranes,  towards  the 
nerve-centres,  where  they  intercommunicate  with  the  efierent  nerves. 
These  are  known  as  afferent  (centripetal  or  signalising)  nerves.  Their 
peripheral  terminations,  and  probably  those  of  the  effer-ent  nerves  also, 
constitute  very  special  portions  of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the 
salivary  glands. 

In  the  study  of  these  paths  most  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
efferent  side.  We  shall  therefore  deal  with  it  first  and  chiefly  with 
facts  which  bear  upon  the  results  of  the  investigations  already  related. 

By  artificial  excitation  with  the  induced  current,  of  the  chorda 
tympani  nerve  as  it  leaves  the  lingual,  a  free  secretion  of  saliva  is 
obtained  corresponding  within  limits  to  the  strength  of  the  stimulus. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  quantity  of  saliva  several  times  the  weight  of  the 
gland  is  poured  out.  After  removal  of  the  stimulus,  the  secretion 
gradually  diminishes  to  cessation. 

By  variations  in  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  excitation  not  only 
is  the  quantity  of  the  saliva  altered,  but  also  its  composition  both  in 
regard  to  inorganic  and  organic  constituents.  The  proportion  of  inorganic 
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salts  runs  pamllel  with  the  effect  of  theHtimuhiH,  tluitisto  say,  rises  and 
falls  with  the  rate  of  secretion.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

yuiiiitity  of  sftliva  rorcentaKC  content  of 

in  1  minute.  inorganic  salts. 

0-4()()  ...  0-472 

0-500  ...  0-515 

0-700  ...  0-599 

0-  900  0'()16 

1-  333  ...  0-628 

The  secretion  of  organic  constituents  is  less  simple.  If  the  gland 
has  been  previously  resting,  the  output  of  organic  substances  increases 
with  each  increase  of  the  stimulus  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  as  soon 
as  the  gland  becomes  exhausted,  an  augmentation  of  the  stimulus  brings 
no  addition  to  the  organic  constituents.  They  remain  as  before,  or  are 
even  reduced  in  quantity.  The  following  table  {Ileiclenhain)  illustrates 
these  effects : 


Experiment. 

Distance  of  coils 
apart  in  mm. 

Quantity  of  saliva 
per  min,  in  c.c. 

Per  cent,  of  organic 
solids. 

Per  cent,  of  salts. 

1 

325-265 

0-18 

1-15 

0-29 

2 

220-210 

2-20 

1-84 

0-44 

3 

315-295 

0-22 

1  59 

0-32 

4 

100-80 

2-00 

2-09 

0-58 

5 

320-290 

0-15 

1-85 

0-34 

6 

•200-180 

3-20 

1-29 

0-58 

7 

315-295 

0-19 

0-98 

0-25 

8 

210-200 

1-60 

0-86 

0-37 

9 

100-50 

2-50 

1-30 

0-57 

In  the  first  four  of  these  experiments  the  quantity  of  saliva  and 
also  its  content  of  organic  material  increased  with  the  strength  of  the 
stimulus.  In  experiments  6  and  8  the  volume  increased,  but  the 
percentage  of  oi-ganic  substance  diminished.  Example  9  is  excep- 
tional ;  the  stimulus  in  this  case  wtis  probably  excessive.  The  percentage 
of  inorganic  .salts  in  every  case  increased  with  increase  of  the  rate  of  flow. 

The  augmenting  effect  of  a  strong  stimulus  on  the  output  of  organic 
constituents  is  not  limited  to  the  period  of  excit<ation.  It  extends 
to  the  secretion  subsequently  produced  by  a  weaker  stimulus.  This 
rule  does  not  apply  to  the  inorganic  salts.  Both  effects  are  seen  in 
the  following  table  {Ihidenhain)  :  * 


strength  of 
stimulus. 

Quantity  of  saliva  secreted 
in  1  min.  in  c.c. 

Per  cent,  of  organic 
solids. 

Per  cent,  of  in- 
organic salts. 

Weak 

0-17 

0-84 

0-20 

Stronf? 

0-72 

2  06 

0-46 

Weak 

0-17 

1-67 

0-26 

*  riliiger's  Archie,  xvii.  1878. 
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When  the  stimulus  is  prolonged,  if  other  conditions  remain  the  same, 
the  percentage  of  organic  material  decreases  the  longer  the  excitation 
is  kept  up.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  salts  remains  practically  constant. 
The  following  table  illustrates  these  points  {Becher  and  Ludwiy) :  * 

Per  cent,  of  Per  cent,  of 

Experiment.  organic  solids.  inorganic  salts. 

1  ...  1'12  ...  0-61 

2  ...  107  ...  0-61 

3  ...  0-93  ...  0-67 

4  ..  0-58  ...  0-64 

Thus,  under  artificial  excitation  of  the  efferent  cranial  nerves,  important 
variations  in  the  amount  of  organic  material  in  the  saliva  can  be  pro- 
duced similar  to  those  occurring  during  normal  activity  of  the  salivary 
glands. 

Under  artificial  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  a  secretion  of 
submaxillary  saliva  also  arises,  but  the  effects  are  very  different  from 
those  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the  chorda.  The  flow  is  much  less, 
although  it  begins  pretty  freely.  Soon,  however,  it  declines,  and  in  a 
short  time  ceases  altogether,  notwithstanding  continued  excitation  of 
the  nerve.  If  a  pause  be  made  in  the  excitation,  the  flow  will  begin 
again  on  resumption  of  the  stimulus  and  continue  for  a  time.  Thus  by 
intermittent  excitation,  a  quantity  of  sympathetic  saliva  sufficient 
for  analysis  can  be  obtained.  In  the  dog  the  saliva  is  thick  and 
slimy,  containing  two  to  three  times  more  organic  constituents  than 
chorda  saliva.  This  does  not,  however,  hold  good  for  all  animals. 
In  the  cat,  the  sympathetic  is  less  concentrated  than  the  chorda  saliva 
{Langley).  Further,  when  the  flow  of  sympathetic  saliva  is  long  main- 
tained the  percentage  of  organic  material  is  much  redi.iced.  The  saliva 
in  other  respects  also  comes  to  resemble  chorda  saliva.  Heidenhain 
collected  sympathetic  saliva  for  a  period  of  four  and  a  half  hours.  The 
portion  first  collected  contained  3"734  per  cent,  of  organic  solids,  the 
final  portion  1*488  per  cent. 

Interesting  eflt'ects  are  obtained  by  simultaneous  and  alternate 
excitations  of  the  cranial  and  sympathetic  nerves.  Thus,  if  excitation 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  be  preceded  by  stimulation  of  the  chorda,  a 
brief,  rapid  flow  of  sympathetic  saliva  results,  lasting  for  some  seconds, 
called  by  Langley  "  augmented  secretion."  By  alternate  excitation  of  the 
two  nerves  a  considerable  amount  of  saliva  may  be  collected,  in  which 
the  percentage  of  organic  substances  steadily  declines.  The  viscidity 
is  also  much  reduced.  In  the  following  table  taken  from  Heidenhain 
the  first  experiment  shows  the  effect  of  a  chorda  stimulation  on  the 
composition  of  sympathetic  saliva  subsequently  obtained. 

*  Zeitschr.f.  rat.  Med..  N.  F.,  i.  1851. 
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Nerve  t'xcited. 
Syuiinithetic 

Chorclrt 

Sympathetic 


EXl'EUIMENT  I. 
Duratiun  of  oxcitutioii. 
Ihr.  57m. 

2hr.  9m. 

2hr.  39m. 


Per  cent,  of  organic  solids, 

5-92 
202 
■  to 
0-82 
2-38 


A  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  interposed  between  two  excitations 
of  the  chorda  likewise  reduces  the  percentage  of  organic  solids  in  the 
second  chorda  saliva.    This  is  shown  as  follows  : 


EXPEKIMENT  II. 

Nerve  excited.  Duration  of  excitation.  Per  cent,  of  organic  solids. 

Chorda  ...  Ohr.  2m.  ...  2-39 

Sympathetic      ...  6h.  8m.  ...   

Chorda  ...  Ohr.  2m.  ...  rOl 


Simultaneous  excitation  of  both  chorda  and  sympathetic  nerves  gives, 
when  of  medium  strength,  a  summation  of  the  effects  of  both  ;  but,  if 
strong,  less  saliva  is  obtained  than  by  stimulation  of  the  chorda  nerve 
alone. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  secretory  fibres  to  the  submaxillary  and 
sublingual  glands  are  mixed  with  vascular  nerves  in  both  the  chorda 
and  .sympathetic  nerves, — in  the  former  with  vaso-dilator,  in  the 
latter  with  vaso-constrictor, — it  is  worthy  of  note  that  progressive  reduc- 
tion of  the  blood-supply  to  the  gland  by  compression  of  the  blood-vessels 
from  which  it  is  supplied,  reduces  the  amount  of  saliva  obtained  by 
chorda  stimulation,  ultimately  to  nil.  This  reduction  in  volume  is 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  content  of  inorganic  salts  but  not  of 
organic  constituents. 

A  similar  diminution  is  seen,  if  the  chorda  stimulation  be  accom- 
panied by  section  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord  and  consequent  slowing  of 
the  circulation  through  the  gland.  In  this  case,  however,  the  organic 
constituents  are  increased.  Again,  when  a  flow  of  the  saliva  is  obtained 
by  injection  of  pilocarpin,  interference  with  the  blood-supply  by  bleeding 
to  the  extent  of  150  to  200  c.c.  causes  a  reduction  in  the  volume  pro- 
duced with  increase  of  its  organic  constituents,  as  compaied  with  the 
.saliva  secreted  under  the  influence  of  the  drugs  alone. 

Finally  it  is  of  interest  to  bear  in  mind  that  atropin,  which  annuls 
the  secretory  influence  of  the  chorda,  has  no  paralysing  effect  on  the 
sympathetic  fibres  unless  employed  in  very  large  doses. 

The  effect  on  the  parotid  gland  of  stimulation  of  its  cranial  nerve 
is  .similar  to  that  of  the  chorda  stimulation  on  the  mucous  glands.  The 
result  of  .sympathetic  stimulation  is  somewhat  different.  As  a  rule  no 
secretion  is  excited  by  the  latter.    Marked  changes  are,  however, 
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produced  in  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  glands  if  the  stimulation 
be  long  continued.  Moreover,  excitation  of  the  sympathetic,  either 
before  or  in  conjunction  with  the  auriculotemporal,  causes  a  decided 
increase  in  the  organic  solids  of  the  saliva,  as  compared  with  that 
secreted  by  stimulation  of  the  cranial  nerve  alone.  The  following 
table  from  Heidenhain  *  illustrates  these  effects : 


Experi- 
ment. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Nerve  or  nerves 
excited. 


Jacobson's 
Both 

Jacobson's 
Both 

Jacobson's 
Both 

Jacobson's 


Duration  of 
excitation 
in  minutes. 


11 

34 
12 
20 
21 
28 
19 


Position 
of  coil. 


110 
110-108 
100-90 
90-80 

70 
70-75 

75 


Weight  of 
saliva  in 
grammes. 


2-  6875 

3-  0148 
3-1068 
2-625 1 
2-9278 

2-  9883 

3-  0918 


Per  cent, 
of  total 
solids. 


Per  cent, 
of  salts. 


0-  56 
2-42 

1-  03 
1-74 
0-57 
0-64 
0-49 


0-31 
0-36 
0-26 
0-.32 
0-36 
0-25 
0-32 


Per  cent, 
of  organic 
solids. 


0-24 
2-06 

0-  76 

1-  41 
0-21 
0-38 
0-16 


"  Both  "  here  refers  to  the  two  nerves,  Jacobson's  and  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  foregoing  results  of  artificial 
excitation,  it  may  unhesitatingly  be  accepted  that  the  efferent  nerves 
to  the  salivary  glands  convey  fibres  which  directly  influence  the  produc- 
tion of  their  secretions  apart  from  those  which  act  on  the  blood-vessels. 
Heidenhain,  as  stated  in  the  last  lecture,  believes,  and  his  view  has 
been  widely  accepted,  that  two  kinds  of  secretory  fibres  exist,  namely,  on 
the  one  hand,  those  which  control  the  escape  of  water  and  dissolved  salts 
(secretory  proper) ;  on  the  other,  those  which  regulate  the  production  of' 
organic  constituents  (trophic).  In  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  together 
with  vaso-dilator  fibres,  there  is  a  large  supply  of  secretory  and  a  small 
number  of  trophic  fibres  :  in  the  sympathetic  together  with  vaso-con- 
strictor  fibres  there  is  a  small  number  of  secretory  but  a  rich  supply  of 
trophic  fibres.  According  to  other  investigators,  however,  secretory 
fibres  of  only  one  kind  exist,  these  being  associated  with  vascular 
nerves  having  two  opposite  effects  on  the  blood-vessels. 

Variations  in  the  quantity  of  saliva,  arising  under  different  condi- 
tions, and  to  a  certain  extent  in  its  quality,  can  be  readily  explained  by 
this  theory ;  not  so  easily  the  divergence  in  content  of  the  inorganic  and 
organic  constituents  under  like  conditions  of  stimulation,  nor  the 
occurrence  of  histological  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  parotid  gland 
when  the  sympathetic  is  stimulated,  although  no  flow  of  saliva  is 
excited.  It  is  not  possible  to  decide  with  certainty  between  the  two 
theories  without  further  knowledge. 

The  results  obtained  from  natural  stimulation,  as  shown  in  a 
previous  table,  are  explainable  on  either  hypothesis.    The  secretion  of 

Oi).  cit. 
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ft  concentrated  saliva,  for  instance,  could  arise  from  a  definite,  propor- 
tionate relationship  between  the  degrees  of  excitation  of  secretory  and 
trophic  fibres,  or  between  the  degrees  of  excitation  of  secretory  and 
vascidar  nerves.  In  the  same  way,  a  secretion  of  dilute  saliva  maybe 
accounted  for  by  either  theory.  But  that  different  qualities  of  secretion 
Civn  occur  with  equal  rates  of  flow  speaks  rather  for  Heidenhain's  liypo- 
thesis.  Malloizel*  has,  however,  shown  that  after  section  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  and  removal  of  the  influence  of  its  trophic  fibres,  the 
natural  stimulus  of  an  eatable  substance  calls  forth  even  a  more  concen- 
trated saliva  than  before.  A  fact  which  is  difficult  to  explain  by  either 
theory  has,  however,  been  recorded  by  the  same  observer,  namely,  that 
after  atropin  is  given  to  a  dog  with  permanent  salivary  fistula,  a  thick 
saliva  is  poured  out  in  small  quantity  by  the  mucous  glands,  not  only  for 
eatable  substances,  such  as  flesh,  but  also  for  substances  refused,  for 
example,  salt,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  quantity  of  saliva  is  less  than 
in  the  first,  the  reverse  of  what  happens  under  normal  conditions.  A 
similar  response  was  shown  by  a  dog  with  the  chorda  tympani  nerve 
regenerating  after  section.  These  observations  strengthen  our  claim 
that  neither  theory  is  to  be  regarded  as  final. 

This  result,  though  apparently  opposed  to  Heidenhain's  theory,  is 
not  necessarily  so.  We  have  seen  that  a  similar  effect,  obtained  by 
stimulation  of  the  chorda  after  section  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  is 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
which  the  latter  operation  entails. 


*  Op.  cit. 
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THE  AFFERENT  SIDE  OP  THE  SALIVARY  NERVOUS 
MECHANISM— THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  PERI- 
PHERAL END  ORGANS  OF  THE  BUCCAL  NERVES— 
THE  PSYCHIC  SECRETION  OF  SALIVA— FICTITIOUS 
FEEDING  AND  THE  PSYCHIC  SECRETION  OF 
GASTRIC  JUICE. 

Eeflex  secretion  of  saliva  from  stimulation  of  various  sensory  nerves  

Eeflex  inhibition  of  the  secretion— The  functions  of  the  end-organs  of 
the  buccal  nerves — The  psychic  secretion  of  saliva — The  result  is  due  to  a 
conditional  reflex — Conditions  which  modify  it — Theory  of  its  causation 
— The  experiment  of  fictitious  feeding — Mechanical  or  chemical  stimula- 
tion of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  has  no  elfect  on  the  gastric  glands 
— The  experiment  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  on  psychic  secretion  of  gastric 
juice — Conditions  for  success  in  the  experiment. 

The  afferent  or  centripetal  side  of  the  salivary  nervous  mechanism  is 
relatively  simple  although  the  channels  of  influence  are  numerous.  A 
profuse  secretion  of  saliva  can  be  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the 
proximal  ends,  not  only  of  the  lingual  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves, 
but  also  of  many  others,  as  for  example,  the  vagus,  the  splanchnic,  the 
auricular,  the  crural  and  the  sciatic  nerves.  These  reflex  effects  do  not 
occur  if  the  cranial  eflferent  nerves  to  the  glands  have  been  divided.  As  a 
rule  no  reflex  influence  is  transmitted  through  the  sympathetic  channel. 
The  reflex  secretion  of  saliva  is  often,  but  not  always,  limited  to  the 
gland  on  the  side  of  the  nerve  excited,  Not  only  variations  in  quantity, 
but  also  in  the  composition  of  the  saliva  may  be  elicited  by  stimulation 
of  these  afierent  nerves.  Thus  by  excitation  of  the  sciatic,  the  flow  of 
saliva  is  hastened^  its  concentration  raised  and  the  amount  of  organic 
substance  increased.  These  eflfects  are  obtainable  even  after  division  of 
the  cervical  sympathetic  and  hence  can  be  produced  through  the  chorda 
alone.  According  to  Heidenhain,  however,  the  effect  on  the  com- 
position of  the  saliva  may  also  be  transmitted  in  part  through  the 
sympathetic  nerves.    If  on  stimulation  of  the  sciatic,  after  unilateral 
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division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  the  saliva  be  collected  from  both 
•rjands  it  is  found  to  be  less  concentrated  from  the  gland  on  the  side  of 
the  divided  nerve  than  the  saliva  collected  on  the  normal  side. 

In  some  cnses,  evidence  of  reflex  inhibition  has  also  been  elicited. 
Further,  the  following  somewhat  remarkable  results  of  Ostrogorski* 
point  to  the  existence  of  an  inhibitory  mechanism.  Ostragorski  divided 
the  chorda,  mostly  in  cats,  sometimes  in  dogs,  and  gave  pilocarpin,  after 
which  he  found  that  excitation  of  various  sensory  nerves  during  the 
phase  of  declining  secretion,  caused  an  augmentation  of  the  flow  of 
saliva.  The  effect,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  must  in  this  case  have 
reached  the  gland  by  way  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  By  modifications 
of  the  experiments  (such  as  the  use  of  strychnine  to  heighten  the 
irritability  of  the  nerve  centres,  and  maintenance  of  the  secretion  by 
periodic  excitation  of  the  chorda),  Ostrogorski  satisfied  himself  at  the 
outset  that  the  result  could  not  be  ascribed  to  increased  excitement  of 
the  nerve-centres,  nor  of  the  secreting  cells,  nor  was  it  related  to 
variations  in  the  blood  flow  through,  or  blood  pressure  in,  the  vessels 
supplying  the  gland.  Further,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  the  same 
effects  were  obtained,  though  in  less  degree,  after  section  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic.  The  animals  were  in  all  cases  fully  curarised  and  no 
influence  on  the  salivary  secretion  could  be  traced  to  collateral  sensory 
excitation.  Ostrogorski  therefore  concluded  that  the  pilocarpin  must 
have  paralysed  the  restraining  action  of  certain  inhibitory  nervous 
influences,  conveyed  to  the  glands  by  other  channels  than  those  already 
known.    The  experiments,  however,  require  repetition. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  role  played  by  the  receiving  or  peri- 
pheral ends  of  the  afferent  nerves  from  the  buccal  mucous  membrane, 
which  take  part  in  the  salivary  reflex.  In  normal  life  it  is  by  their 
aid  that  the  secretion  of  saliva,  its  rate,  and  particular  curve  of  flow  are 
determined.  They  officiate  in  deciding  the  most  minute,  exact  and 
highly  specialised  adaptation  of  the  salivary  glands  to  the  nature  of 
objects  on  which  their  secretions  are  poured  out.  We  all  know  the 
various  properties,  physical,  chemical,  (fee,  of  external  objects,  which  we 
recognise  in  the  buccal  cavity.  It  is  by  means  of  these  peripheral 
end-organs  that  we  are  made  cognisant  of  them.  Whether  all  the  end- 
organs  of  the  sense  of  taste  take  part  in  each  and  every  variety  of  the 
simple  salivary  reflex  is  difficult  to  definitely  determine.  Experiments 
carried  out  by  Hey  man  n  f  bearing  particularly  upon  this  question 
support  the  affirmative.  The  investigations  were  carried  out  on  dof^s 
after  the  cerebral  hemispheres  had  either  been  removed  or  their  activities 
annulled  by  large  doses  of  curare,  the  results  being  in  both  cases 
identical.  Observations  were  made  on  the  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands 
*  Dufsert.,  St,  Petersburg,  1894.  f  Dissert.,  St.  Petersburg,  1904. 
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and  also  the  orbital.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  defects  of  the  acute 
experiment  should  have  made  themselves  particularly  obvious.  In 
many  of  the  experiments  the  activity  of  the  glands  was  wholly  destroyed 
for  a  considerable  time.  In  most,  however,  it  returned  again,  though 
often  very  slowly  and  incompletely.  Nevertheless  a  sufficient  number 
of  positive  results  were  obtained  to  make  it  clear  that  all  stimuli  which 
are  subjectively  perceived  in  the  mouth  by  the  end-organs  of  taste  or 
otherwise,  find  their  use  in  the  ordinary  reflex  control  of  salivary  gland 
activity. 

The  mechanical  stimuli  were  sharply  differentiated  from  the  chemical. 
Under  the  same  conditions  the  one  was  effective,  the  other  not;  or 
again,  the  one  elicited  a  secretion  when  applied  to  a  definite  region  of 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  the  other  from  a  difierent  region. 

Divei'se  forms  of  the  mechanical  stimulus,  as  in  the  normal  animal, 
gave  dissimilar  results.  Sprinkling  an  indifferent  powder  on  the 
tongue  excited  one  gland  to  activity,  not  the  other.  Scratching  the 
tongue  with  the  finger-nail  likewise  gave  converse  efiects  on  the  glands. 

The  response  of  the  different  glands  to  different  chemical  stimuli 
(acids,  alkalies,  salts,  bitters)  was  also  characteristic  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  saliva,  the  seat  of  action,  and  the  influence  of  local 
conditions  on  the  results.  Dry  foods,  such  as  meat  powder  or  biscuit 
powder,  produced  a  much  stronger  flow  of  saliva  than  if  moist.  The 
normal  specific  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  saliva  Avere  less 
satisfactorily  preserved.  The  results  were  also  more  constant  from  the 
submaxillary  than  from  the  other  salivary  glands. 

The  topographical  distribution  of  the  positive  response  to  chemica. 
stimuli,  such  as  bitters,  &c.,  and  the  alterations  produced  by  drugs,  such 
as  Gymnema  sylvesire  and  cocaine,  corresponded  to  their  effects  on  the 
nerves  of  taste.  We  have  therefore  in  the  salivary  reflex  an  objective 
means  of  studying  the  distribution  of  the  end-organs  of  taste.  The  nor- 
mal activity  of  the  salivary  glands  is  determined  by  a  series  of  specific 
influences  to  which  these  organs  respond.  An  example  from  the  publi- 
cation of  Sellheim  illustrates  this  fact.  As  already  stated,  when  acids  or 
alkalies  are  poured  into  the  mouth  of  a  dog  with  permanent  salivary  fis- 
tulte,  they  excite  a  free  secretion  of  parotid  saliva,  which  contains  double 
as  much  organic  substance  as  of  inorganic.  After  section  of  the  lingual 
and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  the  specific  effect  on  the  composition  of 
saliva  is  no  longer  observed,  although  the  quantity  obtained  is  almost  as 
great  as  before.  The  general  reflex  from  the  buccal  mucous  membrane 
is  preserved,  the  specific  response  to  acids  and  alkalies  is  lost.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  for  eatable  substances,  the  saliva  secreted  is 
almost  as  rich  in  organic  material  as  before  the  division  of  the  nerves. 
The  following  table  shows  these  effects  : 
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Stiiniiliia  ni>]>lii-(I  to 
thu  mouth. 

Per  cent,  of 
solids. 

Per  cent,  of 
stilts. 

Per  cent,  of 
organic  muterial. 

Before  section  of  the  glosso- 

Meat  powder  . 
Sulpliiiric  ivckl  solution  . 
Sodium  carl),  solution 
Sodium  chloride  solution 

1  -500 

1  -ins 

0-900 

0-400 
0-475 
0-466 
0-466 

1-100 
0-950 
0-967 
0-437 

After  section  of  the  nerves  : 

Meat  powder  . 
Sulphuric  acid  solution  . 
Sodium  cnrb.  solution 
Sodium;chloride  solution 

1-.500 
0-760 
0-700 
0-725 

0-475 
0-400 
0-425 
0-4-00 

1025 
0-360 
0-275 
0-325 

We  now  come  to  view  the  work  of  the  salivary  glands  from  a  new 
aspect.  In  the  course  of  our  experiments,  we  found  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  adaptation  which  we  saw  in  the  salivary  glands  under  physio- 
logical conditions,  such  as  the  introduction  of  stimulating  substances 
into  the  buccal  cavity,  appeared  in  exactly  the  same  manner  under  what 
we  may  call  psycJiological  conditions.  That  is  to  say,  when  we  merely 
drew  the  animal's  attention  to  given  substances  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, or,  when  we  offered  it  particular  foods,  a  secretion  either  immedi- 
ately appeared,  or  did  not  appear,  in  accordance  with  the  previously 
ascertained  effects  of  the  substances  when  directly  brought  into  the 
buccal  cavity. 

You  have  already  seen  that  the  mere  sight  of  food  was  sufficient,  in 
the  case  of  a  hungry  dog,  to  elicit  a  flow  of  saliva  from  the  ducts  of  the 
submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands.  I  repeat  the  experiment  to-day, 
and  present  to  the  same  animal,  a  piece  of  flesh.  Again  a  secretion  of 
stringy  saliva  begins  to  drop  from  the  funnel  attached  around  the  orifices 
of  the  ducts,  into  the  cylinder  below. 

After  a  little  is  collected  I  take  away  the  flesh,  change  the 
tube  and  make  pretence  of  throwing  pebbles  into  the  dog's  mouth. 
As  you  see,  no  saliva  flows.  Instead  of  the  pebbles  I  use  sand.  A 
free  secretion  of  thinner,  less  tenacious  saliva  at  once  sets  in.  When 
enough  is  collected  to  compare  the  viscidity  of  the  two  samples,  I  pour 
them  both  into  small  thistle-head  funnels,  the  stems  of  which  are 
drawn  out  to  fine  tubes  of  about  two  millimetres  diameter.  As  you  see,  the 
drops  fall  much  more  slowly  from  the  funnel  filled  with  the  first  sample. 

I  now  change  the  tubes  again,  and  present  to  the  animal  the  bottle 
containing  the  acid  solution  used  for  exciting  a  flow  of  saliva  by 
application  to  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  The  dog  is  familiar  with 
the  appearance  of  the  bottle  and  I  proceed,  as  it  were,  to  pour  some 
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of  the  contents  into  its  mouth.  A  free  secretion  of  saliva,  thinner,  more 
watery,  and  less  viscid  than  that  poured  out  at  sight  of  flesh,  begins  to 
fall  from  the  funnel. 

I  now  take  a  dog  with  parotid  fistula  prepared  in  a  similar  way. 
You  have  previously  seen  that  the  exhibition  of  a  piece  of  flesh  meat 
produced  no  secretion  from  this  gland,  but  if  I  use  dry  meat  powder,  as 
I  do  now,  a  rapid  secretion  of  clear  limpid  saliva  at  once  begins  to  flow. 
Similar  effects  are  produced  by  the  sight  of  dry  bread,  and  of  the  acid 
bottle. 

The  response  of  the  salivary  glands  in  this  way  to  "  psychic  excita- 
tion "  has  formed  the  subject  of  extended  investigations  in  the  laboratory 
since  we  first  drew  attention  to  it.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that 
the  "  specific  adaptation  "  of  the  secretion  elicited  by  direct  application 
of  the  substances  to  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  applies,  at  all  events 
qualitatively,  to  the  same  substances  acting  from  a  distance. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  psychic  excitation  at  first  sight  seemed 
to  be  that  the  stimulus  acts  without  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the 
receiving  end-organs  of  the  nervous  apparatus.  But  when  more  closely 
considered  it  will  be  seen  that  this  constitutes  no  real  basis  of  distinction. 
In  the  psychic  form  of  the  experiment  the  substances  act  by  specific 
excitation  of  other  end-organs,  namely,  those  of  the  nose,  eyes,  and 
ears,  Avhich  we  know  are  receptors  for  many  influences  originating 
reflexes  from  a  distance. 

In  the  physiological  form  of  the  experiment,  however,  the  response  of 
the  glands  directly  corresponds  to  the  intrinsic  properties  of  the  object  on 
which  the  saliva  has  to  operate.  These  properties  constitute  the  imme- 
diate stimulus.  The  secretion  elicited  is  not  dependent  on  conditions  or 
surroundings  accessory  to  those  qualities.  The  Physiological  Reflex 
may  therefore  be  said  to  be  unconditional.  Relatively  speaking,  it 
is  so.  In  the  psychic  form,  on  the  other  hand,  qualities  unessential 
or  merely  incidental  play  an  important  rdle.  The  optic  and  olfactory 
properties  influence  the  result,  although,  dissociated  from  the  par- 
ticular object;  these  qualities  have  no  secretory  influence  of  themselves. 
Even  conditions  altogether  collateral  to  the  stimulus,  such  as  the  room 
and  furniture  of  the  room  in  which  the  animal  is  placed,  the  vessel 
containing  the  food,  the  presence  of  the  attendant  who  ordinarily 
feeds  the  animal,  the  sound  of  his  approach,  produce  an  eflTect. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  marked  feature  of  a  result  dependent 
upon  so  many  factors  is  a  considerable  degree  of  fickleness  and  incon- 
stancy. The  psychological  effect  in  comparison  with  the  physiological 
is  dependent  on  a  far  greater  number  of  conditions.  The  Psychic 
Reflex  is  a  conditional  one,  but  it  never  occurs  without  perceptible 
stimulation  of  some  sense-organ  from  without. 
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A  psychic  response  is  only  obtsiined  when  the  animal  is  hungry.  To 
explain  this,  it  may  be  siipposeil  that  the  sixlivary  secietory  centre  is 
inHuencetl  by  the  state  of  the  blood  in  hunger,  much  as  the  respiratory 
centi-e  is  aflected  by  an  overchai-ge  of  carbon  dioxide  in  asphyxia 
Further,  tiie  pyschic  response  very  rapidly  diminishes  on  repetition  of 
the  stimulus,  the  rapidity  of  disappearance  being  dependent  on  the 
frequency  of  repetition.  The  stoppage  cannot  be  due  to  fatigue, 
since  the  stimulus  is  very  weak  ;  and,  moreover,  the  response  may 
be  at  once  restored  by  applying  the  excitant  directly  to  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane — for  example,  by  giving  the  animal  dry  food  to 
eat,  or  by  pouring  dilute  acid  into  its  mouth.  The  production  of  a 
direct  reflex  restores  the  response  of  the  secretory  centre,  the  restora- 
tion being  all  the  surer  and  more  effective  the  greater  the  flow  of 
seci-etion.  Further,  if  a  secretion  is  not  established,  all  other  stimuli, 
no  matter  how  strong  or  complex,  or  how  much  they  excite  the  dog's 
attention,  are  ineffective. 

The  arrest  of  one  conditional  reflex  does  not  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  another  from  the  same  gland.  Thus,  when  the  sight  of  bread  ceases 
to  evoke  a  flow,  the  exhibition  of  the  acid  is  no  less  effective  than 
at  the  outset.  Once  lost,  however,  to  a  given  substance  the  "  psychic 
reflex  "  does  not  return  for  at  least  two  hours. 

All  the  properties  of  the  exciting  object  apparently  combine  to 
produce  the  distant  effect,  but  each  acts  singly,  though  less  power- 
fully, than  the  combination  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  mere  smell  of  dry 
meat-powder  on  the  hands  of  the  attendant  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  flow. 
Even  the  artificial  or  extraneous  properties  superadded  to  those  of  the 
stimulant,  become  after  repetition,  effective  by  themselves.  Instances 
of  this  nature  are  as  follows :  If  the  acid  fluid  used  to  excite  a  direct 
reflex  be  coloured  dark,  the  subsequent  presentation  under  otherwise 
similar  conditions  of  a  non-acidified  fluid  of  the  like  colour  sets  up  a 
secretion.  If  a  definite  musical  note  be  repeatedly  sounded  in  con- 
junction with  the  exhibition  of  dry  meat-powder ;  after  a  time  the 
sound  of  the  note  alone  is  effective.  Similarly  with  the  exhibition  of 
a  brilliant  colour.  These  facts  are  being  made  use  of  to  ascertain  the 
acuteness  of  the  dog's  senses  for  musical  sounds  and  for  colour  percep- 
tion respectively.  It  is  surprising  what  small  differences  in  the  pitch 
of  the  note  prevent  it  from  being  effective.  In  this  way  the  psychologr 
of  the  dog  is  being  made  a  subject  of  objective  study  and  an  im- 
measurably wide  field  for  new  inve.stigation  is  opened  up  before  us. 

Interesting  results  have  also  been  obtained  from  another  variation 
of  the  experiment— namely,  the  combination  of  a  non-effective  stimulue 
with  an  effective  one.  Moist  flesh  alone  produces  no  secretion,  but  if 
acid  be  poured  over  it,  a  secretion  is  set  up.    Further,  and  very 
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curiously,  the  distant  eflect  of  a  feeble  excitant  is  strengthened  by 
combination  with  a  non-excitant.  Again,  the  result  of  combining  sub- 
stances like  dry  bread  and  moist  flesh  is  not  always  what  one  would 
expect,  and  seems  to  depend  on  which  of  the  two  the  dog  most  keenly 
desires — that  is,  judging  from  its  efforts  to  obtain  it.  In  the  instance 
given  no  secretion  flows ;  the  usual  bread  effect  is  here  restrained  in 
some  way  by  the  negative  influence  of  the  more  eagerly  desired  flesh. 
The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  merely  imparting  the  smell  of  flesh 
to  the  bread.  Inhibition  of  the  conditional  reflex  is  also  produced  in 
other  ways.  Thus,  the  strong  excitement  produced  by  seeing  a  second 
dog  fed  with  the  same  bread  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  flow  previously 
alicited  in  the  first  animal. 

In  framing  a  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  psychic  flow  of  sali- 
vary secretion,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  essential  unconditional  response.  The  former  only 
comes  into  existence  and  can  only  continue  by  virtue  of  its  association 
with  the  latter.  It  is  permissible  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  when  the 
salivary  reflex  is  excited  by  the  contact  of  a  stimulus  with  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  the  influence  aroused  by  the  essential  salivary- 
secreting  properties  of  the  object  as  it  proceeds  to  the  "  nerve  centre" 
is  reinforced  by  effects  arising  from  qualities  unessential  to  the  main 
result.  These  latter  find  their  way  to  the  salivary  centre  by  circuitous 
routes,  through  other  gateways  and  along  other  paths.  It  would  appear 
as  if  the  salivary  centre,  when  thrown  into  action  by  the  simple  reflex, 
becomes  a  point  of  attraction  for  influences  from  all  organs  and  regions 
of  the  body  specifically  excited  by  other  qualities  of  the  object.  The 
connection,  however,  of  these  incidental  centripetal  paths  with  the  centre 
is  a  loose  one^  easily  interrupted,  and  needs  constant  repetition  of  the 
associated  stimuli  to  preserve  it.  But  nevertheless,  the  establishment 
in  this  way  of  temporary  relationship  between  external  objects  and 
important  life  processes,  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
lost,  are  matters  .of  very  considerable  value  to  the  organism.  By 
such  means  functional  activity  is  better  adapted  to  surrounding  con- 
ditions, while,  on  the  other  hand,  readjustment  is  readily  permitted 
when  the  conditions  alter. 

On  these  lines  an  explanation  may  also  be  offered  for  the  fact  that 
the  sight  of  flesh  arrests  a  salivary  secretion  set  up  by  the  sight  of 
bread.  The  vigorous  efforts  of  the  animal  to  obtain  the  flesh  indicate 
that  a  motor  centre  is  strongly  excited  at  the  same  time.  This,  there- 
fore, becomes  as  it  were  a  more  potent  centre  of  attraction,  to  which 
the  collateral  paths  of  influence  are  for  the  time  being  shunted  and  upon 
which  the  unessential  qualities  of  the  object  play.  This  exiDlanation  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  secretion  set  up  at  sight  of  bread  is 
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quickly  aunulled  if  another  dog  is  seen  eating  the  same  food  :  the 
motor  reliction  is  nmch  increased,  the  salivary  reaction  as  it  were 
inhibited.  That  many  other  definite  speciiic  reflexes  are  also  hindered 
or  arrested  by  too  great  eagerness,  as  well  as  by  concomitant  motor 
effects,  is  well  known. 

These  experiments  have  also  taught  us  that  eager  desire,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  efforts  of  an  animal  to  obtain  a  particular  food,  is  not  the 
essential  factor  underlying  the  psychic  response.  Pi-esentation  of  dry 
meat-powder  or  dry  bread,  for  which  the  animal  has  no  particular  in- 
clination, produces  a  copious  flow  of  saliva ;  moist  flesh,  for  which  it 
actively  strives,  produces  little  or  none.  Given  favourable  conditions 
all  that  is  required  for  a  positive  effect  is  to  awaken  the  animal's 
attention.  We  must,  therefore,  in  future,  distinguish  between  gland 
secretion  and  muscular  reaction.  For  eager  desire  we  must  substitute 
attention.  It  is  important  to  state  that  the  conditional  reflexes  dis- 
appear on  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  specific  adaptation  of  secretion  to  the 
qualities  of  the  stimulus  does  not  require  the  assumption  of  anything 
in  the  nature  of  so-called  vital  action.  It  signifies  nothing  more  than 
the  existence  of  an  exact  and  close  interdependence  between  the 
elements  of  a  complex  system,  with  a  continuous  adjustment  of  the 
whole  to  variations  in  the  surroundings.  The  same  applies  to  every  non- 
living body.  A  complex  chemical  substance,  for  instance,  can  only  pre- 
serve its  state  so  long  as  the  equilibrium  of  its  atoms  and  atomic  groups 
is  undisturbed  by  alterations  in  the  external  forces  which  play  upon  it. 

The  second  reagent  which  is  poured  out  on  the  raw  material  in  the 
digestive  canal  is  the  gastric  juice.     We  have,  therefore,  to  ask, 
how,  in   the  normal   course   of  events,  the  work   of   the  gastric 
glands,  which   prepare  this  juice,  is  called  into  play?    With  the 
first,    and    manifestly    important    factor,  related  thereto,   you  are 
already  acquainted.     I  refer  to  the  production  of  gastric  juice  by 
the  empty  stomach,  as  a  result  of  the  chewing  and  swallowing  o 
food  in  the  so-called  sham   feeding  of    an  oosophagotomised  dog. 
Wlien   one   remembers  the   absolute  certainty  and   the  intensity 
with  which  this  effect  makes  itself  evident,  by  the  secretion  of  a 
large  quantity  of  juice  of  high  digestive  power,  the  exciting  agency 
which  brings  it  about  must  be  recognised  as  one   of  the  most 
important  and  effective  processes  in  gastric  digestion.    But  in  wh.xt 
does  it  consist  ?    At  first  .sight  it  appeared  (and  when  I  previously  drew 
your  attention  to  the  fact  I  exj^ressed  the  opinion)  that  we  had  here 
a  simple  reflex  eflect  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  playing  upon  the 
secretory  nerves  of  the  stomach.    Now,  however,  1  assert  quite  em- 
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phatically  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  We  have,  indeed,  in  the  activity 
of  the  salivary  glands  an  analogous  phenomenon— that  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  We  might,  for  instance,  apply  to  the  mouth  every  conceiv- 
able form  of  stimulus  which  could  possibly  come  into  play  in  the  act  of 
eating,  and  yet  would  not  obtain  the  slightest  indication  of  secretory 
activity  in  the  stomach.  In  this  dog  with  a  gastric  fistula  and  a  divided 
cesophagus,  I  try  such  an  experiment,  using  one  of  the  most  effective 
chemical  stimuli  to  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  viz.,  the  acid  solution. 

The  secretion  of  saliva  begins  at  once,  as  you  see;  the  acid  is, 
therefore,  effective.  From  the  stomach,  however,  in  spite  of  continued 
excitation,  no  secretion  results,  although  the  acid,  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
is  swallowed  and  flows  out  again  from  the  upper  segment  of  the 
oesophagus — that  is  to  say,  passes  along  precisely  the  same  path  that 
the  food  takes  in  sham  feedinsf. 

We  can  experiment  in  the  same  way  with  a  number  of  other  sub- 
stances:  salines,  bitters,  pepper  (strong  local  excitation),  mustard, 
and  so  on,  and  always  with  the  same  results ;  a  free  secretion  of  saliva, 
but  perfect  quiescence  of  the  gastric  glands.  We  may  even,  with  the 
same  object,  employ  the  soluble  constituents  of  flesh  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction,  and  likewise  observe,  in  most  cases  at  least,  no  sign  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  gastric  glands. 

With  the  chemical  we  may  also  combine  a  mechanical  stimulus. 
For  example,  we  may  wipe  out  the  dog's  mouth  with  a  sponge  soaked  in 
the  solution  used  in  the  experiment,  but  always  with  the  same  negative 
result.  We  may  finally  give  pieces  of  the  sponge,  or  even  smooth  stones 
of  considerable  size,  to  the  dog  to  swallow,  passing  the  objects  back 
behind  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  receiving  them  again  as 
they  fall  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  oesophagus.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
well-taught  dog  puts  up  with  all  these  procedures  without  the  slightest 
dilficulty.  You  see  that  all  the  manipulations  in  this  case  are  carried 
out  with  bare  hands  and  without  instrumental  aid.  One  can  easily 
train  a  dog  to  swallow  stones  if  they  are  placed  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  buccal  cavity.  It  simply  makes  a  few  chewing  movements  and 
swallows  them  down.  The  dog  on  which  the  acid  experiment  has  just 
been  made  serves  also  for  the  swallowing  of  the  stones.  The  attendant 
now  places  some  pebbles  in  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth,  when  the 
animal  rolls  them  round,  as  if  chewing  and  gnawing  them,  and  then 
swallows  them.  The  stones  fall  out,  as  you  see,  from  the  oesophagus, 
and  drop  with  an  audible  sound  upon  the  table.  This  play  with  the 
stones  has  now  lasted  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  (in  the  laboratory  we 
have  often  kept  it  up  for  hours),  and  yet  not  a  drop  of  gastric  juice 
is  to  be  seen. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  dog  is  perfectly  healthy  and  normal,  we 
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lay  aside  the  stones  and  proceed  to  our  old  experiment  of  sham  feeding. 
As  you  see,  the  first  drop  of  gastric  juice  makes  its  appeai-ance  precisely 
at  the  end  of  five  minutes,  and  after  a  further  five  minutes  we  can 
collect  more  than  15  c.c.  of  the  fluid;  consequently  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  this  dog  both  gastric  glands  and  nerves  are  uninjured 
and  execute  their  work  in  normal  manner.  At  one  time  we  even  had 
a  dog  which  voluntarily  took  the  stones  out  of  one's  hand  and  swallowed 
them  ;  seeing  our  object  in  early  experiments  the  animal  soon  learned  to 
perform  it  of  its  own  accord !  But  in  this  case  also  the  result  was  negative. 

Clearly,  therefore,  neither  chemical  nor  mechanical  stimulation  of 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane  is  capable  of  reflexly  exciting  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach.  Further,  it  is  obvious  that  the  excitation  of  these 
nerves  in  sham  feeding  is  not  the  result  of  a  concomitant  stimulation  of 
nerve-centres ;  that  is  to  say,  the  excitement  of  the  chewing  and  swallow- 
ing centres  does  not  imply  simultaneous  action  of  the  secretory  centre 
of  the  gastric  glands.  In  what,  then,  does  this  intrinsic  influence  of  the 
sham  feeding  consist,  an  influence  we  have  not  been  able  to  reproduce 
in  our  analytical  investigation  ?  There  is  only  one  thing  to  think  of, 
namely,  the  interest  aroused  by  the  sight  of  food,  and  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  contentment  derived  from  having  it. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  known  for  forty  years,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,*  that  at  times,  the  offering  of  food 
to  a  hungry  dog,  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  flow  of  gastric  juice  from  the 
empty  stomach.  We  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  observe  this  result. 
Here  I  bring  before  you  another  dog,  having,  like  the  previous  one, 
a  gastric  fistula  with  divided  (Esophagus.    The  stomach  has  been  washed 
out  half  an  hour  ago,  and  since  then  not  a  drop  of  gasti^ic  juice  has 
escaped.    We  begin  to  get  ready  a  meal  of  flesh  and  sausage  before  the 
animal  as  if  we  meant  to  feed  it.    We  take  the  pieces  of  flesh  from  one 
place,  chop  them  up,  and  lay  them  in  another,  passing  them  in  front  of 
the  dog's  nose,  and  so  on.    The  animal,  as  you  see,  manifests  the  live- 
liest interest  in  our  proceedings,  stretches  and  distends  itself,  en- 
deavours to  get  out  of  its  cage  and  come  to  the  food,  chatters  its  teeth 
together,  swallows  saliva,  and  so  on.    Precisely  five  minutes  after  we 
begin  to  excite  the  animal's  attention  in  this  way  the  first  drops  of 
gastric  juice  appear  in  the  fistula.    The  secretion  grows  ever  stronger 
and  stronger,  till  it  flows  in  a  considerable  stream.    After  a  few 
minutes  we  can  count  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  by  tens.  The 
meaning  of  this  experiment  is  so  clear  as  to  require  no  explanation  ; 
the  observation  of  food,  and  this  alone,  has  called  forth  under  our 
eyes  a  most  intense  activity  of  the  gastric  glands.    If  the  experiment 
be  frequently  repeated,  one  can  easily  observe  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
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greater  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  dog  for  the  food,  the  more  certain 
and  intense  is  the  secretory  effect.   In  many  cases  it  corresponds  exactly  I 
with  the  effect  of  the  sham  feedinir.  ' 

^  Here  is  an  experiment  of  Professor  Sanotsldi,  in  which  the  secretory 
effect  of  the  sight  of  food  is  compared  with  that  of  sham  feeding. 
A  few  threads  of  alkaline  mucus  had  just  escaped  from  the  stomach, 
and  then  the  excitation  of  the  dog  with  flesh  was  begun.  After  six 
minutes  the  secretion  commenced  and  continued  as  below  : 


Duration  of  the  flow, 

8  minutes 
4 


4 
10 
10 
8 
8 
19 
19 


Quantity  of  the  Jui»e. 
10  c.c. 
10  „ 
10  „ 
10  „ 
10  „ 
10  „ 
10  „ 
10  .. 


Then  followed  a  sham  feeding  for  six  minutes. 

17  minutes 
9 

8 


10  c.c. 
10  „ 
10  .. 


It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  the  contemplation  of  food,  instead  of 
being  less  effective  than  the  sham  feeding,  actually  excelled  it. 

(Considerable  variations  are  seen  in  the  psychic  effects  of  different 
foods,  in  regard  not  alone  to  the  quantity,  but  also  to  the  composition 
of  the  juice  secreted.  At  sight  of  milk,  less  juice  is  secreted  than  at 
sight  of  flesh  or  bread ;  further  the  milk  juice  contains  less  pepsin 
than  either  of  the  others,  even  if  the  rate  of  flow  be  similar.  These 
results  are  not  dependent  on  the  keenness  of  the  animal's  desire  for 
food,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  its  efforts  to  obtain  it  (Sokolov). 

Psychic  excitation  of  the  gastric  glands  has  also  been  observed  in 
man,  though  most  clinicians  have  failed  to  obtain  it,  through  lack  of 
sufficient  care  and  detail  in  their  arrangements.  Bulavinzev,*  who  has 
taken  great  pains  and  used  much  ingenuity  to  arouse  a  desire  for  eating 
in  the  subjects  of  his  operations,  has  constantly  obtained  results  which 
agree  with  those  seen  in  animals. 

Consequently,  the  observation  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  was  perfectly 
correct.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  it  received  general  i  ecognition 
in  physiology,  or  that  it  was  sufficiently  appreciated.  There  ai  o  authors 
who  could  never  convince  themselves  of  its  reality,  and  in  many 
physiological  text-books  it  is  not  even  mentioned.    We  shall  therefore 

*  Dissert.,  St.  Petersburg,  1903. 
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oonsiiler  how  the  matter  must  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  wish  to 
observe  the  etlect.  It  is  only  under  certain  conditions  that  it  can  bo 
seen.  First,  the  animal  must  be  liealthy  and  vigorous,  it  must  have 
a  perfectly  uninjured  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  this  from  the 
de.>;cription,  in  the  case  of  many  authors  who  obtained  a  negative 
result,  was  not  the  case.  Second,  the  success  of  the  experiment  is 
dependent  upon  how  freely  and  how  long  beforehand  the  dog  has  eaten, 
and  also  upon  what  it  is  oflered,  whether  food  that  excites  its  desire 
or  leaves  its  interest  unawakened.  It  is  known  that  dogs  have  very 
different  tastes,  just  as  men  have.  Third,  one  may  find  among  the 
dogs,  positively  indifferent  ones,  incapable  of  being  roused  in  this  way 
by  anything  not  actually  within  their  mouths,  and  patiently  waiting 
till  the  food  is  given  them.  Hence  for  success  in  the  experiment,  | 
impressionable  and  excitable  animals  are  necessary.  Fourth,  one  has 
to  reckon  with  the  understanding  and  cunning  of  the  dog,  a  factor  which 
is  not  lightly  to  be  disregarded.  Often  the  animal  perceives  at  once  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  receive  the  food,  becomes  annoyed  thereat,  and  turns 
away  offended  at  the  farce  enacted  before  it.  We  must,  therefore, 
so  arrange  matters  that  the  animal  does  not  get  ithe  impression  that 
it  is  going  to  be  disappointed,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  is  to  be  fed  , 
in  reality.  If  attention  be  paid  to  these  conditions  the  experiment  of 
"  psychic  excitation  of  the  gastric  secretion"  will  be  found  to  be  as  reliable 
as  the  experiment  of  sham  feeding.  Indeed,  long  study  of  the  gastric 
secretion  under  different  conditions  convinces  one  of  how  dangerous  a 
source  of  error  this  psychic  excitability  may  be  in  various  experiment?. 
We  must  constantly  keep  the  possibility  in  view  and  guard  against 
it.  If  the  dog  has  not  eaten  for  some  time,  every  movement,  the  going 
out  of  the  room,  or  reappearance  of  the  attendant  who  ordinarily  feeds 
it — in  a  word,  every  little  triviality— may  give  rise  to  excitation  of  the 
gastric  glands.  The  minutest  attention  is  necessary  to  avoid  sources 
of  error,  and  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  said  that  in  former 
investigations  much  of  what  has  been  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  this  or 
that  agency,  was  in  reality  a  result  of  unobserved  psychic  influence. 
Consequently,  to  verify  our  own  conclusions  concerning  the  effects  of 
different  procedures,  we  have  performed  many  of  our  experiments  on 
sleeping  animals,  having  beforehand  convinced  ourselves  by  frequent 
repetition,  that  sleep  exercises  no  restraining  influence  on  the  working 
of  the  gastric  glands. 

When  we  recall  to  mind  the  failure  of  our  attempts  to  obtain  a 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  by  any  stimulation  whatever  of  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  and  at  the  same  time  see  how  con.stant  and  intense 
the  action  of  this  psychic  impression  is,  we  are  forced  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  in  our  sham-feeding  experiment  the  chief  secretory 
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effect  is  due  to  the  psychic  stimulus,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  desire  of  the) 
animal  for  food  and  the  pleasure  of  having  it.  ' 

The  value  of  the  act  of  eating  as  a  factor  in  the  secretion  of  g<xstnc 
juice  was  indicated  by  Blondlot  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Ilichet  also  observed  in  a  patient  with  gastric  fistula  (performed  on 
account  of  impassable  stricture  of  the  oesophagus)  that  the  presence  of 
condiments  in  the  mouth  elicited  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  In 
animals  the  subject  was  first  systematically  investigated  by  myself 
and  Madam  Schumova-Simanovskaia. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  effect  of  eating  on  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice,  a  matter  which  will  become  more  apparent  when  the 
succeeding  stages  of  digestion  are  investigated,  we  spared  neither  time 
nor  trouble  to  arrive  at  a  correct  explanation  of  tlie  results.  We 
performed  numerous  modifications  of  the  sham-feeding  experiment, 
and  these  have  confirmed  the  opinion  now  set  forth.    If  the  dog  is 
prepared  by  a  fast  of  two  to  three  days,  a  very  copious  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  is  always  obtained  by  the  fictitious  feeding,  no  matter 
what  may  be  given  it  to  eat,  whether  boiled  or  raw  flesh,  bread  or 
coagulated  egg-white,  &c.    If  the  dog  has  not  fasted,  that  is  to  say,  has 
been  fed  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  before,  it  picks  and  chooses  amongst 
the  different  foods,  eating  one  Avith  great  greed,  tolerating  another, 
and  refusing  altogether  a  third,  and  the  juice  either  does  not  flow  at  all 
or  manifests  great  variations  in  quality  and  quantity.     The  more 
eagerly  the  dog  eats,  the  more  juice  will  be  secreted  and  the  greater 
its  digestive  power.    The  majority  of  dogs  prefer  flesh  to  bread,  and 
correspondingly  less  juice  will  be  produced  by  sham  feeding  with  bread 
than  with  flesh.    Sometimes,  however,  we  find  dogs  which  devour  bread 
with  greater  appetite  than  flesh.    In  these  cases  more  and  stronger 
juice  is  obtained  by  sham  feeding  with  bread  than  with  flesh.  Here 
is  an  instance  :  a  dog  is  given  boiled  meat  cut  into  pieces  of  definite 
size,  and  the  pieces  follow  each  other  at  regular  intervaTs.    The  animal 
eats,  but  soon,  from  its  behaviour,  you  see  that  it  has  no  particular 
relish  for  the  meal,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  after  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  it  ceases  eating.    The  secretion  of  juice  has  mean- 
while either  not  begun  at  all,  or  only  after  a  longer  interval  than  five 
minutes,  and  remains  scanty  to  the  end.    Now  wait  till  the  secretion 
has  stopped  and,  either  at  once  or  next  day,  give  the  same  dog  raw 
flesh  in  pieces  of  the  same  size  and  at  the  same  rate  as  before.  The 
taste  of  the  raw  meat  is  much  relished,  the  dog  eats  for  hours,  and  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice,  which  begins  precisely  after  five  minutes, 
is  very  active.    With  another  dog,  which  prefers  boiled  to  raw  meat, 
exactly  the  reverse  occurs.    Thus  the  influence  of  fictitious  feeding  on  | 
the  peptic  glands  varies  with  the  food.    Milk  is  much  less  effective  than 
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either  bread  or  flesh.  With  sham  feeding  it  frequently  produces  no 
secretion,  and  when  it  appe^irs  the  juice  has  a  low  digestive  power.  It 
is  worth  remembering  that  the  juice  secreted  at  sight  of  these  foods 
shows  similar  variations  in  quantity  and  quality. 

In  sham  feeding,  when  the  food  is  relished  by  the  dog,  the  rate  of 
secretion  is  as  a  rule  maximal,  the  concentration  of  the  juice  being 
above  the  average.  Further,  no  matter  how  long  the  secretion  is 
maintained  by  a  given  fictitious  meal,  the  output  of  ferment  is  un- 
diminished. Indeed  the  later  portions  of  the  fluid  are  more  concen- 
trated, and  have  a  stronger  digestive  power  than  the  earlier,  owing 
probably  to  a  reduction  in  volume,  as  the  result  of  a  large  escape  of 
water  from  the  body. 

If  sham  feeding  be  carried  out  daily  in  a  fasting  animal,  the  secre- 
tion stops  about  the  fourth  day.  Enemata  of  water  then  restore  it, 
and  by  using  these  the  flow  may  be  maintained  till  about  the  tenth 
day,  when  it  again  stops.  If  saline  enemata  be  now  given,  instead  of 
water,  the  secretion  once  more  returns  and  continues  at  least  till  the 
fourteenth  day.  The  most  suitable  strength  is  10  per  cent,  sodium 
chloride.  Even  to  the  end  there  is  no  observable  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  pepsin. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  fictitious  feeding  the  psychic  influence 
may  readily  become  a  dominant  and  independent  factor.  All  the  con- 
ditions enumerated  above,  which  are  necessary  for  success  in  obtaining 
gland  secretion  at  sight  of  food,  hold  good  collectively  for  the  sham- 
feeding  experiment.  The  dog  eats  with  greed,  the  food  received  is 
pleasant,  it  not  only  imagines  food  but  actually  eats  it,  and  has  no 
reason  to  feel  disappointed,  for  naturally  the  idea  does  not  occur  to  any 
of  the  dogs  that  all  their  trouble  is  in  vain. 

Consequently,  in  fictitious  feeding,  the  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
gastric  glands  by  the  process  of  chewing  and  swallowing  depends  largely 
on  a  p.sychic  factor  which  has  here  grown  into  a  physiological  one,  that  is 
to  say,  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  course,  and  appears  quite  as  regularly 
under  these  conditions  as  any  other  physiological  result.  Regarded  from 
the  purely  physiological  side,  the  process  may  be  said  to  be  a  complicated 
reflex  act.  Its  complexity  lies  in  this,  that  the  ultimate  object  is 
attained  by  the  co-operation  of  many  separate  organic  functions.  The 
material  to  be  digested — the  food — is  only  found  outside  the  organism 
in  the  surrounding  world.  It  is  acquired  not  alone  by  the  exercise  of 
muscular  exertion,  but  also  by  the  intervention  of  higher  functions,  such 
as  judgment,  will,  desire.  Hence  the  simultaneous  excitation  of  the 
difierent  sense-organs,  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  smell  and  taste,  is  (much 
as  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  glands)  the  first  and  strongest  impulse 
which  arouses  the  activity  of  the  gastric  glands.  This  especially  applies 
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to  the  two  latter  senseFJ,  since  they  are  only  excited  when  the  food  has 
arrived  very  near  to  or  has  already  entered  the  organism.  Through  the 
medium  of  this  response,  nature,  resourceful  and  unerring,  has  linked 
the  seeking  and  finding  of  food,  with  the  commencement  of  digestion. 
That  this  initiation  of  secretion  should  stand  in  closest  connection  with 
an  everyday  phenomenon  of  human  life,  namely  appetite,  might  easily 
have  been  surmised.  Thus  appetite,  so  important  to  life  and  so  full 
of  mystery  to  science,  here  at  length  assumes  a  tangible  existence  and 
becomes  transformed  from  a  subjective  sensation  into  a  concrete  factor 
within  reach  of  physiological  investigation. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  saying  that  appetite  is  the  first  and 
most  potent  exciter  of  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  stomach,  a  factor 
which  embodies  in  itself  something  able  to  compel  the  empty  stomach 
of  the  dog  during  the  fictitious  meal  to  secrete  large  quantities  of  the 
strongest  juice.  A  good  appetite  in  eating  gives  origin  at  the  outset 
to  a  vigorous  secretion  of  the  most  active  juice  ;  where  there  is  no 
appetite  this  juice  is  absent.  To  restore  appetite  to  a  man,  means  to 
provide  him  with  a  large  stock  of  gastric  juice  wherewith  to  begin  the 
digestion  of  a  meal. 


LECTURE  VL 


PLACE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PSYCHIC  OR  APPE- 
TITE JUICE  IN  THE  SECRETORY  WORK  OP  THE 
STOMACH— -THE--ii!fEFFTCIENCY  OP  MECHANICAL 
STIMULATION  OP  T^HE  MUCOU&  MEMBRANE. 

The  psychic  secretion  is  the  normal  commencement,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  of  the  secretory  activity  of  the  gastric  glands.  If  the  meal  be 
subdivided  and  administered  at  intervals,  the  psychic  juice  appears 
each  time— Demonstration  of  "  appetite  juice  "  in  a  dog  with  an  isolated 
gastric  cul-de-sac.  The  work  of  the  gastric  glands  when  psychic  juice 
is  avoided  by  introducing  food  through  a  gastric  fistula  unperceived 
by  the  animal — Digestion  of  flesh  by  the  stomach  with  and  without  sham 
feeding — Duration  of  the  secretory  influence  of  sham  feeding — After  the 
cessation  of  the  psychic  effect,  how  is  the  secretory  work  of  the  stomach 
maintained? — Experiments  to  prove  the  ineffectiveness  of  mechanical 
stimulation  :  excitation  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  means  of  a  glass  rod, 
a  feather,  a  puft'  of  sand,  and  by  rhythmic  dilatation  of  an  india-rubber  ball 
— Contact  of  food  with  the  stomach-wall  may  indirectly  set  up  activity 
of  the  glands  by  awakening  or  increasing  the  desire  for  food. 

Gentlemen, — On  the  last  occasion  we  learned  something  of  the  first 
normal  impulse  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  calls  into  activity 
the  innervation  apparatus  of  the  gastric  glands.  This  impulse  is  a 
mental  one :  it  consists  in  the  desire  for  food,  which  in  everyday  life,  and 
in  the  practice  of  the  physician,  is  called  "  appetite  "  ;  and  which  every- 
body, both  medical  and  lay,  endeavours  carefully  to  promote.  We  may 
now  say  explicitly,  appetite  spells  gastric  juice,  a  fact  which  at  once 
displays  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  the  sensation.  Medical  science 
endeavours  to  assist  the  debilitated  stomach  by  introducing  the  active 
constituent  of  gastric  juice — pepsin — from  without,  or  by  prescribing 
other  remedies  believed  to  promote  its  secretion.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  that  we  should  follow  our  experimental  investigation  still 
farther.  What  position  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  "  psychic "  or 
"  appetite-juice  "  *  in  the  course  of  normal  gastric  digestion  ?    Is  any 

♦  One  may  be  permitted  to  use  this  expression  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
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definite  role  to  be  assigned  to  it  ?  What  course  does  gastric  digestion 
take  when  it  is  absent  ?  Fortunately  experiment  furnishes  satisfactory 
answers  to  all  these  important  questions.  We  have  only  to  regret  that 
these  answers  have  been  so  long  delayed. 

Let  us  recall  how  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  proceeds  after 
feeding  with  Hesh  or  bread  in  the  case  of  the  dog  with  the  isolated 
miniature  stomach.  The  following  are  the  quantities  and  digestive 
capabilities  of  the  first  and  second  hourly  portions  of  juice  after  the 
administration  of  200  grms.  of  flesh  and  bread  respectively  (experiments 
by  Dr.  Khizhin)  ; 


Hour. 

Flesh. 

Bread. 

Quantity  of  juice. 

Digestive  power. 

Quantity  of  juice. 

Digestive  power. 

1st 
2nd 

12-  4  c.c. 

13-  5  „ 

5*43  mm, 
3-63  „ 

13-4  c.c. 
7-4  „ 

5-  37  mm. 

6-  50  „ 

You  see  that  the  secretion  of  the  first  hour  is  virtually  identical  in 
the  two  cases  both  as  regards  quantity  and  digestive  power,  and  only  in 
the  second,  is  the  secretory  work  altered  by  the  nature  of  the  food.  How 
are  we  to  explain  the  secretion  which  takes  place  at  the  commence- 
ment ?  Is  it  not  the  same  we  have  already  seen  in  the  sham-feeding 
experiments?  Is  not  this  first  onset  of  the  stream,  the  preliminary 
psychic  juice  ?  Unquestionably,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  case,  and  we 
may  convince  ourselves  of  the  fact  in  the  most  diverse  ways.  Abovej 
all,  it  is  clear  that  what  occurs  in  fictitious  feeding  cannot  wholly 
be  absent  from  normal  feeding,  since  the  former  is  nothing  else 
than  the  isolated  commencement  of  normal  digestion.  This  natural 
inference  is  fully  confirmed,  if  the  secretion  of  the  first  hours  after 
eating  flesh  and  bread  be  compared  with  that  after  simple  sham  feeding. 
In  normal  feeding  with  both  flesh  and  bread,  the  identically  similar 
digestive  power  of  the  first  hourly  portions  is  strikingly  high,  and  this 
power  coincides  with  what  is  observed  in  sham  feeding.  Further,  if 
from  the  quantity  of  juice  secreted  by  the  miniature  stomach  during 
the  first  hour  after  normal  feeding,  we  calculate  that  produced  by  the 
non-resected  part  of  the  organ — to  do  which  we  must  multiply  it  by  ten, 
since  the  resected  cul-de-sac  is  approxinfately  one- tenth  of  the  whole 
organ — we  again  find  that  the  calculated  quantity  approximately  corre- 
sponds to  the  mean  amount  obtained  by  sham  feeding.  Finally,  the  fall 
in  digestive  power  or  quantity  of  juice  (with  flesh,  decrease  of  digestive 
power  ;  with  bread,  decline  in  the  quantity  of  juice)  which  sets  in  soon 
after  eating  the  food,  indicates  that  the  conditions  preceding  the  fall  are 
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connected  with  the  ingestion  of  food— /.e.,  with  a  transitory  factor  which 
soon  disappeai-s  and  gives  place  to  other  influences.  Our  explanation 
becomes  still  more  convincing  when  we  consider  the  efl'ects  of  other 
fooils.  If  we  give  the  dog,  for  example,  something  else  to  eat  which 
it  does  not  relish  to  the  same  degiee  as  flesh  or  bread,  we  find  the 
initial  increase  in  quantity  and  strength  of  juice  does  not  appear.  Thus 
after  normal  feeding  with  milk,  which  in  sham  feeding,  especially  of 
short  duration,  calls  forth,  as  a  rule,  no  secretion,  or  at  all  events  very 
little,  the  rapid  flow  of  the  commencement — the  already -mentioned 
initial  rise — absolutely  fails  to  appear.  You  have  already  seen  figures  ' 
which  deal  with  this  matter ;  I  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  bring 
them  forward  again  in  order  that  you  may  compare  them  with  those 
just  given  for  flesh  and  bread. 

The  dog  received  GOO  c.c.  of  milk  (experiment  by  Dr.  Khizhin) : 

Hour.  Quantity  of  juice.  Digestive  power. 

1st       .       .       .       4-2  c.c.  ...  .3-57  mm. 

2nd     .       .       .     12-4   „  ...  2-63  „ 

In  the  above  way  we  began  an  analysis  of  the  variations  of  our 
secretory  curve.  But  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  matter,  we  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  conclusions  drawn  from  the  earlier  investigations. 
It  was  necessary  to  turn  to  new  forms  of  experiment  for  further  proof. 

Thus  we  divided  the  ordinary  ration  of  flesh  given  to  our  dogs — 
400  gi-ms. — into  four  equal  parts,  which  were  administered  at  intervals 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  (Experiments  by  Privatdocent  Kotliar  and 
Dr.  Lobasov.)  Each  time  after  the  dog  received  its  100  grms.  of  flesh 
we  saw  a  rise  both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  digestive  power  of  the 
juice.    The  following  table  gives  the  figures  in  question  : 


Half-hour  periods. 

Quantity  of  juice. 

Digestive  power. 

Remarks. 

1st 

31 

c.c. 

5-13  mm. 

100  grms.  flesh  given. 

2nd 

5-0 

1) 

4-63 

)) 

3rd 

4-7 

)> 

4-50 

)) 

4th 

5-4 

)) 

4-88 

)) 

100  grms.  „ 

.5th 

5-5 

)) 

3-38 

») 

«th 

4-7 

!> 

2-75 

)) 

7  th 

6-0 

') 

3  75 

)) 

100  grms.    „  „ 

8th 

5-4 

)I 

2 -50 

)) 

ink 

5-9 

)> 

2-50 

n 

lOtli 

5-4 

)> 

3-88 

)) 

100  grms.    „  „ 

nth 

5-3 

)) 

3-0 

1) 

12tli 

4-2 

)) 

2-5 

n 

In  the  curve  which  follows,  the  variations  of  digestive  power  only 
are  represented. 

o 
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It  is  clear  that  the  increase,  not  alone  in  digestive  power  but  also 
in  volume  of  juice,  is  connected  with  the  act  of  taking  food. 

It  nevertheless  appeared  of  interest  to  determine  directly  the  volume 
and  properties  of  the  secretion  from  the  main  stomach  set  up  by  the  act 
of  eating  in  the  case  of  the  dog  with  the  isolated  pouch.  We  endeavoured, 
therefore,  at  the  beginning,  to  imitate  the  conditions  of  sham  feeding 

as  they  occurred  in  the  dog  with 
divided  oesophagus.    In  addition  to 
the  fistular  orifice  leading  into  the 
miniature    stomach,  another  was 
opened  into  the  main  portion  of  the 
organ.    We  now  fed  the  dog  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  small  pieces 
of  flesh,  which  were  received  back 
again  at  the  orifice  of  the  latter 
fistula,  covered  with  saliva.  Pre- 
cisely as  in  sham  feeding,  after  five 
minutes  the  juice  began  to  flow 
from   both   the   large   and  small 
stomachs  simultaneously.    The  se- 
cretion ran  a  corresponding  course 
in   the    two  cavities  and  simul- 
taneously ceased  in  both  after  the 
administration  of  food  was  stopped.    Here  is  an  instance  taken  from 
an  experiment  performed  by  Dr.  Lobasov. 

In  five  minutes  the  dog  had  eaten  eighty  pieces  of  flesh  (weighing 
172  grms,),  all  of  which  soon  afterwards  dropped  out  at  the  fistula. 
The  secretion  began  in  both  stomachs  after  the  lapse  of  seven  minutes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  feeding,  and  proceeded  as  follows.  It 
also  came  to  an  end  in  both  at  the  same  time. 


1:0 


MB 


Fig.  13. — Curve  of  digestive  power 
constructed  from  the  foregoing  table. 


Hours. 

Miniatui-e  stomach. 

Main  stomach. 

Quantity  of  juice. 

Digestive  power. 

Quantity  of  juice. 

Digestive  power. 

1 

2 

2i 

7-7  c.c. 

4-5  „ 

0-6  „ 

-    6"25  mm. 

J 

83-2  c.c. 

58-1  „ 
8-5  „ 

5'35  mm. 

'  In  consequence  of 
a  mixture  with 
bile  (10-15  c.c.) 
"the  digestive 
power  was  greatly 

J  reduced. 

This  experiment  proved  to  us,  fiist,  that  the  large  and  small 
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stomachs  work  in  perfectly  parallel  manner.  The  beginning,  the 
end,  and  the  intermediate  variations  of  the  secretion  correspond  in 
both.  Secondly,  the  digestive  power  of  the  secretion  coincides  in  both, 
and  is  the  same  as  was  observed  in  the  sham  feeding.  In  this  case 
it  remained  at  the  same  height  till  the  cessation  of  the  secretion, 
without  falling  to  the  lower  value  which  we  observed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  second  hour  onwards,  after  normal  feeding  with  flesh. 

This  was  also  confirmed  later,  when  wo  performed  an  cesophagotomy 
on  the  dog,  and  gave  a  fictitious  meal  in  the  usual  way.  Here  are  the 
data  of  one  of  these  experiments  taken  from  Dr.  Lobasov's  article. 

The  first  drop  of  juice  appeared  from  both  cavities  during  the  sixth 
minute  of  the  feeding,  which  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour.  The  further 
course  of  the  secretion  was  as  follows  :  • 


Hour. 

Miniature  stomach. 

Main  stomach. 

Quantity  of  juice. 

Digestive  power. 

Quantity  of  juice. 

Digestive  power. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

7-6  c.c. 
4-7  „ 
1-1  „ 

5"88  mm. 
5-75  „ 
5-5  „ 

68-25  c.c. 
41-5  „ 
14-0  „ 

5-5  mm. 
5-5  „ 
5-38  „ 

5-5  (mean) 

13-0  (total) 

5-75  (mean) 

123-75  (total) 

The  secretion  stopped  in  both  stomachs  at  the  same  time. 

The  above  are  represented  in  curves  in  Figs.  14  and  15,  the  scale 
on  which  that  for  the  main  stomach  is  drawn  being  ten  times  less  than 
that  for  the  small.  As  you  see,  the  progress  of  secretion  is  identical 
in  both. 

The  fistula  leading  into  the  large  stomach  makes  it  possible  to 
perform  an  experiment  upon  our  dog  which  is  exactly  the  converse  of 
the  sham-feeding  experiment,  and  which  constitutes  areal  experimenium 
cmcis.  In  sham  feeding,  we  had  only  the  beginning  of  digestion  before 
us.  We  are  now  able,  under  the  new  conditions,  to  start  where  this 
beginning  stopped.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce 
food  into  the  stomach  through  the  fistula,  without  attracting  the 
dog's  attention.  In  this  experiment  it  is  above  everything  necessary  to 
avoid  exciting  the  desire  for  food,  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  carry  out 
the  procedure  on  the  sleeping  animal.  I  may  add  at  once,  however, 
that  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  on  the  waking  animal,  if  its 
attention  be  diverted  from  thoughts  of  food. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  are  striking,  and  do  not  in  any  -way 
resemble  the  secretion  after  normal  feeding.  Some  foods,  for  instance 
bread  and  coagulated  egg-white,  when  thus  directly  introduced  into  the 
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stomach,  do  not  yield  a  drop  of  juice  during  the  first  hour  or  more 
afterwards.  This  applies  both  to  the  small  and  the  large  stomach.  A 
glass  rod  passed  into  the  food  contained  in  the  organ,  comes  out  dry. 
Flesh,  if  introduced  at  this  stage,  is  able  to  excite  a  secretion,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  juice  is  considerably  retarded.  It  begins  from  fifteen 


Fig.  14.— Curve  of  secretion  from    Fig.  15.— The  same  from 
the  miniature  stomach.  the   main  stomach  re- 

duced ten  times. 

to  forty-five  minutes  after  the  feeding  (instead  of  from  six  to  ten),  is 
extremely  scanty  as  a  rule  during  the  first  hour  (3  c.c.  to  5  c.c.  instead 
of  12  c.c.  to  15  c.c),  and  possesses  very  weak  digestive  action. 
Here  is  an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Lobasov : 


400  gr 


ms.  of  flesh  were  brought  into  the  stomach. 


Hour. 
1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9  th 
10th 


Quantity  of  juice. 
3-7  c.c. 
10-6 


9-2 
7-0 

5-  6 

6-  6 

7-  5 
5-3 
3-0 
0-2 


)> 


Digestive  power. 
2-0  mm. 
1-63  „ 
1-5  „ 

1-  88  „ 

2-  25  „ 
2-63  „ 

1-  88  „ 

2-  0  „ 
5-0 


The  secretion  began  twenty-five  minutes  after  introducing  the  food. 
I  now  ask  you  to  compare  the  following  tables  : 


Hour. 

Fed  with  200  grms. 
of  flesh  (Khizhiu). 

Flesh  (150  grms.)  brought 
into  stomacli  (Lobasov) 

Fictitious  feeding 
(Lobasov). 

uantity  of 
n  two  ex- 
ments. 

Quantity 
of  juice. 

Digestive 
power. 

Quantity 
of  juice. 

Digestive 
power. 

1 

Quantity 
1  of  juice. 

Digestive 
power. 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 

12-  4  c.c. 

13-  5  „ 
7-5  „ 
^•2  „ 

.5-43  mm. 
3-63  „ 
3-5  „ 
3-12  „ 

5  0  c.c. 
7-8  „ 
6-4  „ 
50  „ 

2"5  mm. 

2-  75  „ 

3-  75  „ 
3-75  „ 

7-7  c.c. 
4-5  „ 
0-6  „ 

'  1) 

1 

6"4  mm. 

5-3  „ 
5-75  „ 

12-7  c.c. 

12-3  „ 
7-0  „ 
5-0  „ 

ANALYSIS  OF  CURVE  OF  GASTKIC  SECRETION.  lOl 


Tiie  curves  of  juice  secretion  in  the  above  are  also  represented  in 
the  following  figures : 


Hours  I234I234-I23I234- 


Fig.  16-19. — A.  Ordinary  curve  of  gastric  secretion  (200  grms.  flesh). 

B.  Curve  from  direct  introduction  of  food  (l.oO  gruas.  flesh). 

C.  Sham  feeding  with  same.    D.  Summation  of  B  and  C. 

As  you  see,  the  curve  showing  the  results  of  direct  introduction  of 
flesh,  ascends  much  more  slowly  and  does  not  attain  anything  like  the 
height  of  that  caused  by  normal  feeding  with  the  same  food.  But  if 
the  quantities  obtained  by  the  direct  introduction  of  flesh  be  added  to 
those  of  sham  feeding  the  resulting  curve  is  almost  identical  with  the 
normal. 

The  digestive  poiver  of  the  secretion  in  the  foregoing  experiments 
can  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  result.  It  is  a  good 
instance  of  how  a  secretion  curve  can  be  synthetically  constructed  from 
its  constituent  factors. 

I  am  also  able  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  following  instructive 
experiment.  In  the  presence  of  some  of  my  hearers,  who  were  invited 
to  attend  an  hour  before  the  lecture,  I  carried  out  the  following 
procedures  on  two  dogs,  both  of  which  had  ordinary  gastric  fistulas 
and  were,  besides,  oesophagotomised.  Into  the  stomach  of  the  one,  a 
definite  number  of  pieces  of  flesh  were  introduced  through  the  fistula, 
the  animal's  attention  being  distracted  by  patting  and  speaking  so 
as  to  avoid  arousing  any  thoughts  of  feeding.  The  morsels  were 
threaded  on  a  string,  the  free  end  of  which  was  fastened  into  the 
mouth  of  the  fistular  cannula  by  a  cork.  The  dog  was  then  brought 
into  a  separate  room  and  left  by  itself.  A  like  number  of  pieces  were 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  the  other  dog  in  the  same  way,  but 
during  the  process,  a  fictitious  meal  was  given,  the  animal  being  after- 
wards left  alone.  Each  dog  received  100  grms.  of  flesh.  An  hour  and 
a  half  has  elapsed  since  then,  and  now  we  may  draw  the  pieces  of 
flesh  out  by  means  of  the  thread  and  weigh  them.  The  loss  of  weight, 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  flesh  digested,  is  very  difi'erent  in  the 
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two  cases.  In  that  of  the  dog  without  sham  feeding,  the  loss  of  weight 
amounts  to  merely  6  grms.,  while  the  flesh  withdrawn  from  the  stomach 
ot  the  other  dog  weighs  only  70  grms,  that  is  to  say,  was  reduced  by 
60  grms.  This,  therefore,  represents  the  digestive  value  of  the  passage 
of  food  through  the  mouth,  the  value  of  a  desire  for  food,  the  value 
of  an  appetite. 

I  give  also  a  series  of  figures  obtained  by  Dr.  Lobasov  in  analogous 
experiments.  Into  the  dog's  stomach  25  pieces  of  flesh  (100  grms.) 
were  brought,  where  they  remained  for  two  hours.  Without  sham 
feeding,  6-5  per  cent,  of  this  was  digested  ;  with  eight  minutes'  sham 
feeding,  31 -6  per  cent. 

Again  :  after  flesh  had  remained  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  stomach  ; 
without  sham  feeding  5-6  per  cent.,  with  5  minutes'  sham  feeding 
15  per  cent,  was  digested. 

Once  more :  of  flesh  which  remained  five  hours  in  the  stomach ; 
without  sham  feeding  58  per  cent,  was  digested,  with  sham  feeding 
85  per  cent.,  the  balance  of  undigested  food  being  42  per  cent,  in  the 
one  case  and  15  per  cent,  in  the  other. 

I  must,  however,  add  that  from  its  nature,  this  experiment  is  not 
well  adapted  for  class  demonstration,  and  may  often  fail.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  conceal  from  the  dog  the  introduction  of 
the  flesh ;  on  the  other,  the  distracting  and  unusual  surroundings 
often  cause  a  short  fictitious  meal  to  have  less  effect  than  it  would 
otherwise  ha.ve.  To  avoid  these  failures  in  the  lecture  theatre, 
it  is  better  to  carry  out  this  experiment  only  on  dogs  accustomed  to 
appear  before  an  audience,  of  whose  temperament  the  experimenter  is 
well  assured. 

I  hope  you  have  been  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
passage  of  food  through  the  mouth  and  oesophagus,  or,  in  other  words 
— and  this,  according  to  our  former  experiences,  means  much  the  same 
thing — of  the  desire  for  food.  Without  this  interest,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  appetite,  many  foods  which  enter  the  stomach  remain  wholly 
unsupplied  with  gastric  juice.  Others  may  excite  a  secretion,  but  the 
juice  poured  out  is  scanty  and  weak. 

Later,  when  we  more  fully  comprehend  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  secretory  work  of  the  gastric  glands  depends,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  these  facts.  For  instance,  why  is  it  that 
bread  if  brought  unnoticed  into  the  stomach  of  the  dog  causes  no  secre- 
tion for  hours,  while  flesh  soon  after  (within  twenty  to  forty  minutes) 
provokes  a  flow  ?  This  will  be  explained  in  the  next  lecture ;  now  we 
must  consider  other  questions. 

How  long  does  the  after-effect,  the  echo  of  the  first  impulse 
to  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  stomach,  continue  ?    How  long  does 
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appetite  juice  flow  after  tlie  normal  act  of  eating,  wliicli,  espe- 
cially in  the  cjuse  of  animals,  is  not  of  long  duration  ?  We  have 
determined  many  times,  not  only  on  dogs  with  the  stomach  isolated, 
but  also  on  other  animals,  how  long  the  after-effect  of  sham  feeding 
continues. 

Here  is  an  example  from  an  experiment  of  Professor  Sanotskii 
which  deals  with  the  question.  The  dog  had  a  gastric  fistula  and  also  a 
divided  oesophagus.  After  a  fictitious  meal  of  five  minutes  the  secretion 
began,  and  continued  as  follows  : 
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11 
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The  effect,  therefore,  even  after  a  short  period  of  sham  feeding, 
stretches  over  a  long  time.  Naturally  the  same  must  hold  good  when 
food  is  taken  in  the  normal  way.  One  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
in  sham  feeding,  with  all  the  force  and  reality  of  a  hunger  sensation 
unsatisfied ;  the  desire  for  food,  the  effective  agency,  probably 
becomes  more  and  more  accentuated,  and  therefore  the  secretory 
influence  is  prolonged  and  more  powerful.  In  normal  feeding,  however, 
the  quelling  of  desire,  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which,  as  is  well  known, 
sets  in  long  before  the  termination  of  the  digestive  period,  must 
dimini.sh  the  p.sychic  effect  of  food,  and,  consequently,  this  stimulus  to 
the  secretory  process  comes  to  an  end. 

It  is  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  whole  secretory  process  in  the 
stomach,  which,  in  the  case  of  certain  kinds  and  quantities  of  food,  lasts 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  is  dependent  on  the  factors  we  have  up  to 
the  present  investigated.  This  is  all  the  more  obvious  since  a  fictitious 
meal  of  five  minutes,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
does  not  produce  a  secretion  lasting  for  longer  than  three  to  four  hours. 
We  must,  therefore,  seek  for  other  excitants  of  the  nerve  apparatus  of 
the  ga.stric  glands. 

Why  and  how  is  the  secretion,  started  by  psychic  influence,  main- 
tained ?    What  would  first  occur  to  all  your  minds  is  probably  the 
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immediate  influence  exerted  by  the  food  upon  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 
And  this  is  true,  but  it  does  not  happen  in  the  simple,  direct  way  com- 
monly supposed  by  m.any  physiologists  and  physicians.  When  I  said 
that  bread  or  boiled  white  of  egg,  introduced  directly  into  the  stomach, 
may  not  produce  a  trace  of  secretion  for  hours,  probably  many  of  you 
may  have  asked  yourselves  with  some  as-tonishment,  "  How,  then,  is 
the  result  of  the  forced  feeding  of  phthisical  and  insane  patients  to  be 
explained,  and  also  of  the  artificial  feeding  of  patients  through  gastric 
fistulte  established  on  account  of  stricture  of  the  cesophagus  ?  "  I  will 
preface  my  answer  with  a  very  unexpected  pronouncement  concerning 
mechanical  stimulation  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  as  a  means  of  exciting 
the  secretory  work  of  the  glands.  This  assertion,  so  categorically  made 
in  text-books  of  physiology,  and  consequently  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
physician,  is  nothing  else  than  an  unfortunate  misconception,  which  has 
degenerated  into  stubborn  prejudice.  My  own  statement,  repeated  in 
many  published  articles,  and  at  meetings  of  various  medical  societies,  that 
it  is  only  a  picture  of  the  imagination,  has  met,  for  the  most  part,  either 
with  an  unbelieving  shake  of  the  head  or  else  with  a  direct  avowal  that 
"it  cannot  be  so,"  I  regret  exceedingly  that  these  stubborn  unbe- 
lievers are  not  here,  so  that  we  might  together  bring  the  matter  before 
the  tribunal  of  fact,  to  which  I  now  make  my  appeal.  It  is  a  matter 
to  which  I  attach  very  great  importance.  On  this  ground,  in  my 
opinion,  the  whole  battle  must  be  fought  between  the  generally 
accepted  view,  that  every  agency  is  capable  of  exciting  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  theory  that  it  is  only  excitable  by  specific 
and  select  stimuli.  If  once  the  defenders  of  the  old  opinion  are  driven 
from  their  position,  and  obliged  to  admit  the  inefficacy  of  mechanical 
stimulation,  there  will  be  nothing  further  left  for  them  than  to  con- 
struct new  theories  out  of  old  facts  concei-ning  gland  activity  which  have 
hitherto  been  kept  in  the  shade.  We  may  take  it  that  it  was  because 
people  were  so  determined  to  believe  in  the  direct  and  simple  mechanical 
stimulus,  that  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  experiment,  of  exciting  gastric 
secretion  by  mental  effect,  received  so  little  notice,  although  it  appeared 
thoroughly  reliable  and  convincing. 

I  now  repeat  the  experiment  of  mechanical  excitation  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  before  you  in  the  well-known  and  ti^aditional  manner. 
Here  is  a  dog  with  a  gastric  fistula  on  which  a  cervical  oesophagotomy 
has  in  addition  been  performed.  I  open  the  cannula  :  as  you  see, 
nothing  flows  from  the  stomach  ;  it  was  washed  out  clean  with  water 
an  hour  ago.  We  take  the  renowned  feather  and  also  a  stout 
glass  rod.  Folds  of  blotting-paper  saturated  with  red  and  blue  litmus 
are  placed  at  hand.  I  now  ask  my  assistant  to  continuously  move 
the  feather  and  glass  rod,  alternately,  in  all  possible  directions  within 
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the  stomach,  changing  from  one  to  the  other  every  live  minutefi.  On 
removal  from  the  cavity  each  is  carefully  diied  with  red  and  blue 
litmus  paper.  You  have  now  all  seen,  gentlemen,  that  this  procedure 
has  been  kept  up  for  half  an  hour.  Fi'om  the  fistular  orifice  not 
a  single  drop  of  juice  has  escaped,  and,  moreover,  the  damp  patches  on 
all  the  pieces  of  red  litmus  paper  I  have  handed  to  you  have  a 
distinct  blue  tinge,  caused  by  the  moisture  of  the  alkaline  mucous 
membrane.  The  blue  litmus  paper,  however,  has  merely  been  made 
wet  without  altering  its  colour.  Consequently,  with  the  most  thorough 
mechanical  stimulation  of  the  whole  cavity  of  the  stomach,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  single  spot  having  a  decided  acid  reaction.  Where, 
then,  are  the  streams  of  pure  gastric  juice  of  which  we  read  in  text- 
books ?  What  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  conclusiveness  of  this 
experiment  ?  In  my  opinion  only  one :  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  dog 
out  of  health,  whose  gastric  glands  from  some  possible  cause  are  unable 
to  react  normally.  This  single  objection  can  be  set  aside  before  your 
eyes.  After  failing  with  the  mechanical  stimulation,  we  proceed  forth- 
with to  give  the  same  animal  a  fictitious  meal.  The  dog  takes  tJie  food 
ofiered  to  it  with  keen  appetite,  and  you  see  that  exactly  after  five 
minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the  feeding,  the  first  drops  of  juice 
appear  from  the  stomach,  followed  by  others  faster  and  faster.  I  catch 
a  couple  of  drops  on  the  blue  litmus  paper,  and  you  see  that  they  produce 
bright  red  specks.  After  thirty  minutes'  sham  feeding  we  have  collected 
150  c.c,  of  juice,  which,  even  without  filtering,  looks  as  clear  and  trans- 
parent as  water. 

We  cannot  possibly  doubt  that,  when  the  proper  stimulus  is  used, 
the  gastric  glands  react  to  it  in  perfectly  normal  fashion,  yielding 
healthy  juice.  From  this  it  irrefutably  follows  that  there  is  only  one 
explanation  for  the  negative  result  in  the  first  half  of  our  experiment, 
\iz.,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  so  far  as  secretory 
activity  goes,  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  mechanical  ex(!itation.  And  yet 
this  mechanical  stimulus  is  demonstrated  as  an  exciting  agency  in  the 
physiological  lecture-theatre.  I  venture  to  think  that  this  lecture 
experiment  will  soon  quit  the  field,  and  give  place  to  the  one  I  have 
now  shown  you.  This  apparently  simple  experiment  of  mechanical 
stimulation  can,  however,  only  be  successfully  performed  when  certain 
very  obvious  rules  are  followed.  These,  however,  physiologists  have 
not  observed,  probably  on  account  of  a  preconceived  belief  in  the 
efScacy  of  the  mechanical  stimulus.  The  rules  are  two.  First,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  stomach  should  be  clean,  and  that  nothing  gain 
entry  to  it  from  above.  Such  conditions  were  not  formerly  fulfilled. 
It  is  true  the  stomach  was  emptied  by  removing  the  stopper  from  the 
fistular  cannula,  but  it  was  not  washed  out  till  an  acid  reaction  was  no 
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longer  given,  and  consequently  preformed  gastric  juice  was  left  behind 
between  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  At  the  same  time,  saliva 
from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  entered  and  quickly  became  acid  in  the 
incompletely  emptied  and  imperfectly  washed-out  organ.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  glass  tube,  by  setting  up  contractions  of 
the  stomach,  was  the  means  of  expressing  small  quantities  of  acid 
through  the  cannula.  (The  relationship  between  mechanical  stimula- 
tion and  the  motor  functions  of  the  stomach  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  what  we  are  here  speaking  of.)  That  matters  are  as  I  state,  and 
that  the  facts  correspond  to  the  explanation,  is  proved  by  this,  namely, 
that  nobody  before  has  obtained  in  any  quantity  pure  and  genuine 
gastric  juice  of  an  acidity  equal  to  0*5  or  0-6  per  cent.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  call  to  mind  that  Heidenhain,  when  estimating  the 
acidity  of  the  juice  first  obtained  from  the  resected  stomach,  was  in  no 
little  doubt  as  to  whether  his  results  (0"5  to  0*6)  were  correct  or  not, 
and  his  assistant  at  the  time  (Gscheidlen)  was  set  to  verify  the  relia- 
bility of  his  standard  solutions.  The  acidity  of  the  "purest"  juice 
known  at  that  time  was  scarcely  0"3  per  cent.  As  a  further  proof  that 
none  of  the  older  observers  ever  really  obtained  a  secretion  from 
mechanical  stimulation  pure  and  simple,  we  may  adduce  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  mentioned  the  constant  and  precise  period  of  five  minutes 
latency.  To  overlook  this  was  not  possible  if  a  genuine  excitation  of  the 
glands  had  been  obtained. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  second  condition  if  we  wish  to  per- 
form the  experiment  in  the  correct  way.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
the  gastric  glands  be  not  already  in  activity  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment,  and  also  while  it  lasts  that  no  impulse  come 
into  play,  which,  apart  from  mechanical  excitation,  could  of  itself 
excite  the  glands  to  secretion.  We  have  no  proof  that  observers 
formerly  waited  for  hours  before  commencing  the  experiment,  and 
convinced  themselves  that  the  gastric  glands  had  ceased  working. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  at- 
tempted to  guard  against  accidental  psychic  stimulation  of  the  glands 
— a  matter  which  we  have  seen  is  of  considerable  difiiculty.  Some 
dogs  are  so  easily  excited  in  this  way  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
bring  their  glands  to  rest,  or  at  least  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  hours. 
The  experimenter  must  devote  his  whole  attention  to  keeping  his 
observation  free  from  objection.  If  any  food  be  near  the  dog,  or 
if  the  hands  of  the  attendant  smell  of  it,  or  if  some  other  simi- 
lar circumstance  comes  into  play,  the  glass  tube,  quite  undeser- 
vedly, will  be  made  answerable  for  the  excitation  of  the  gastric 
glands.  As  you  have  just  seen,  both  of  the  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled  with   the  dog  before  you,  and   the  result  irreconcilably 
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contradicts  that  of  the  laboratory  and  lecture  experiment  of  former 
times. 

The  importance  of  the  experiment,  which  I  have  already  dwelt 
upon,  justifies  me  in  making  still  further  demands  upon  your  atten- 
tion in  order  to  show  you  two  modificiitions  of  it.    Nobody  has  as  yet 
said  concerning  mechanical  stimulation,  that  to  obtain  results,  the 
agency  must  come  into  simultaneous  contact  with  numerous  points  or 
the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach.    But  in  order  to  meet  this  possible 
objection  I  now  show  you  two  new  modifications.  A  similar  dog  is  used, 
that  is  to  say,  one  on  which  both  gastrotomy  and  oesophagotomy  have 
been  performed.    The  stomach  has  been  washed  out  clean  and  is  now 
in  a  state  of  complete  rest.    Into  the  fistula  I  bring  a  wide  glass  tube 
containing  a  number  of  small  openings  (2  to  3  mm.  diameter)  at  its 
rounded  end.    The  other  end  of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  glass  ball 
containing  tolerably  fine  sand.    Leading  into  the  ball  is  a  second  tube, 
with  which  an  india-rubber  pump  can  be  connected  and  a  blast  of  sand 
blown  through.    By  rhythmic  compression  of  the  india-rubber  ball, 
sand  is  injected  with  considei-able  force  into  the  stomach,  and  this  play 
is  kept  up  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  ;  nevertheless,  we  see  no  trace 
of  gastric  juice.    The  sand  falls  out  again  between  the  cannula  and 
the  glass  tube,  either  dry  or  scarcely  moist,  but  in  no  case  is  it 
able  to  turn  blue  litmus  red.    And  yet  we  are  here  dealing  with  a 
strong  and  widely  diflfused  stimulus.    Look  for  a  moment  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  bellows  outside  the  stomach.    From  every  opening  of 
the  tube — numbering  considerably  more  than  ten — a  strong  jet  of 
sand  rushes  out.    If  you  hold  your  hand  against  it,  you  feel  that  the 
grains  of  sand  strike  with  considerable  force.    And  now,  when  our 
experiment  is  ended,  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  sham  feeding,  in 
simple  and  unquestionable  manner,  that  the  innervation  of  the  dog's 
stomach  is  perfectly  normal. 

Yet  another  experiment  on  a  similar  dog.  Into  its  empty  and  rest- 
ing stomach  an  india-rubber  ball  is  introduced.  This  is  distended  with 
air  by  means  of  a  syringe  till  it  is  as  lai-ge  as  a  child's  head,  maintained 
in  this  condition  for  a  little  time,  and  then  allowed  to  collapse.  The 
procedure  is  kept  up  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  During  this  time  not 
a  single  drop  of  juice  has  appeared  from  the  stomach.  The  surface  of 
the  ball  taken  out  of  the  organ  is  everywhere  alkaline.  And  here  also 
a  subsequent  fictitious  meal  shows  that  the  dog  is  in  a  suitable  condition 
for  the  experiment.  I  must  add  that  in  making  this  observation,  the 
dog  must  not  be  too  hungry,  that  is  to  say,  must  have  been  fed  within 
ten  to  twelve  hours  beforehand,  otherwise  a  psychic  excitation  of  the 
secretion  can  readily  be  induced. 

If  one  dispassionately  pursues  this  question  in  the  laboratory,  by 
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any  reliable  method  for  the  study  of  gastric  secretion,  the  use- 
lessness  of  mechanical  stimulation  becomes  evident  step  by  step. 
In  the  case  of  dogs  with  ordinary  gastric  fistula?,  failing  some 
special  reason,  not  a  drop  of  gastric  juice  ever  escapes  from  the  stomach 
other  than  during  the  digestive  period.  How  could  this  be  if  the 
mechanical  stimulus  were  effective,  since  the  inner  rim  of  the  fistula- 
tube  is  continuoivsly  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane?  The 
same  holds  good  for  the  dog  with  resected  stomach.  During  the  ex- 
periment a  glass  or  india-rubber  tube  is  brought  far  enough  into  the 
cul-de-sac  to  collect  the  juice,  and  yet  not  a  drop  flows  through  the  tube, 
nor  does  its  mucous  membrane  ever  become  acid,  so  long  as  true  secre- 
tory conditions  are  absent.  Moreover,  the  tube  has  frequently  to  be 
taken  out  and  set  right. 

In  the  ordinary  gastric  fistula  in  dogs,  after  the  operation  has  lasted 
a  long  time — over  a  year — folds  of  mucous  membrane  are  often  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  inner  orifice,  which  completely  close  the 
tube.  In  these  cases  a  long  thick  perforated  metal  tube  has  to  be 
passed  in  deeply,  and  yet  the  manipulation  of  itself  never  sets  up  a 
secretion.  Further,  it  is  of  daily  occurrence  to  find  in  the  stomach  of 
the  dog,  thick  rolls  of  hair,  and  yet  their  presence  in  no  way  hinders 
the  arrest  of  the  secretion  when  digestion  has  ceased.  Such  a  result 
would  have  been  particularly  obvious  in  the  dog  with  the  isolated 
stomach,  after  bedding  with  sawdust  to  guard  against  maceration  of 
the  wound  by  juice  trickling  out.  Very  often  enormous  quantities  of 
sawdust  were  found  in  the  stomach,  as  much  as  half  a  pound  weight ; 
obviously  the  dog  had  licked  the  adherent  sawdust  from  the  wound, 
and  swallowed  it,  likewise  that  adhering  to  its  nose.  And  yet  these 
particles  of  sawdust  of  themselves,  though  they  certainly  acted  as 
mechanical  stimuli,  never  caused  secretion.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
long  series  of  facts  ought  to  suffice  to  carry  to  its  grave,  the  super- 
stition that  direct  mechanical  stimulation  is  able  to  excite  the  neuro- 
secretory apparatus  of  the  stomach  to  activity. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture,  we  may  consider  a  question  connected 
with  the  matter  just  discussed.  The  mechanical  contact  of  food  with 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  has  no  direct  influence  on  the  secretion 
of  juice,  but  is  its  entry  into  the  stomach  devoid  of  all  effect  on  the 
secretory  process  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  under  normal  conditions,  the  stomach 
is  the  seat  of  definite  sensations,  that  is  to  say,  its  surface  has  a  certain 
degree  of  tactile  sensibility.  This  sensation  is,  as  a  rule,  very  weak, 
and  the  majority  of  people  become  accustomed  to  disregard  it  in  the 
normal  course  of  digestion.  They  enjoy  their  sensations  of  general 
well-being,  and  especially  of  satisfaction  from  the  partaking  of  food, 
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without  taking  cognisance  of  the  factors  contributing  to  them.  The 
feeling  of  hunger,  however,  is  referred  solely  to  the  stomach. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  us  have  met  with  men  who  could  describe 
exactly  and  with  gusto,  how  they  were  able  to  follow  a  special  tit-bit, 
or  mouthful  of  favourite  wine,  the  whole  way  through  the  oesophagus 
down  to  the  stomach,  especially  when  the  latter  happened  to  be  empty. 
Naturally  the  gourmand,  by  continuously  devoting  attention  to  the  act 
of  eating,  can  ultimately  perceive  sensations  distinctly,  and  even  recall 
them  to  consciousness,  which  in  most  people  are  normally  masked  by 
other  feelings  and  impressions.  We  may  therefore  take  it  that  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  eating,  is  caused  not  only  by  stimulation  of 
the  mouth  and  throat,  but  also  by  impulses  awakened  by  the  passage  of 
the  food  along  the  lower  portions  of  the  a3Sophagus  and  by  its  entry 
into  the  stomach.  In  other  words,  food  which  merely  passes  through 
the  mouth  and  throat  produces  less  enjoyment  and  excites,  therefore, 
less  appetite,  than  the  food  which  passes  the  whole  way  into  the  stomach. 
The  appetite,  the  eager  craving  for  food,  is  indeed,  a  very  complex  sen- 
sation, and  for  its  excitement,  not  merely  the  need  of  the  organism  for 
food  is  necessary,  but  also  a  feeling  of  thorough  well-being,  together 
with  a  normal  healthy  condition  of  all  parts  of  the  digestive  tract.  It 
is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  how  patients  who  have  had  disordered 
sensations  in  these  organs,  and  in  consequence  have  lost  the  feeling  of 
appetite,  do  not  recover  the  desire  for  food  owing  to  remembrance  of 
the  abnormal  sensations,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  although 
they  are  no  longer  generated.  Cases  are  known  to  neuro-pathologists 
where  people  with  gastric  anaesthesia  suffered  from  loss  of  appetite. 
Such  patients  are  no  longer  conscious  of  having  stomachs,  and  dislike 
the  idea  of  eating,  because  the  food,  as  they  express  it,  appears  to  fall, 
as  it  were,  into  an  empty  sack.  In  this  way  one  can  also  conceive  it 
possible  for  the  appetite  to  become  lost  in  cases  of  long-continued 
obstruction  of  the  alimentary  tube.  The  patients  forget  their  stomachs, 
and  in  such  instances  direct  introduction  of  food  into  the  organ,  after 
an  operation,  may  suddenly  bring  back  the  appetite. 

As  a  further  illustration,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  an  instance  from 
my  own  personal  experience.  After  an  illness  with  which  a  transient 
but  high  fever  was  associated,  although  I  had  otherwise  fully  recovered, 
no  desire  for  food  returned.  There  was  something  curious  in  this  com- 
plete indifference  towards  eating.  Perfectly  well,  I  only  differed  from 
others  in  that  I  could  with  ease  abstain  from  all  food.  Fearing  that 
I  should  break  down,  I  resolved  on  the  second  or  third  day  to  endeavour 
to  create  an  appetite  by  swallowing  a  mouthful  of  wino.  I  felt  it  quite 
distinctly  pass  along  the  oesophagus  into  my  stomach,  and  literally  at 
that  moment  perceived  the  onset  of  a  keen  appetite.    This  observation 
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teaches  that  the  sensation  of  the  stomach  at  the  moment  of  entry  of  food, 
is  capable  of  awakening  or  increasing  the  appetite.  It  is  well  known 
that  withholding  food,  or,  in  other  words,  the  creation  of  a  necessity  for 
it,  does  not  immediately  or  in  all  cases  lead  to  the  production  of  an 
appetite ;  to  a  desire  for  food.  How  often  does  it  happen  that  the  ordi- 
nary meal  hour  has  struck,  and  yet,  owing  to  some  intensely  interesting 
occupation,  not  the  least  desire  for  food  is  felt  ?  It  is  known  to  every- 
body, indeed  it  has  become  a  proverb,  that  real  appetite  first  sets  in  with 
eating.  If  this  be  true,  the  initial  impulse  towards  awakening  an  appetite 
may  originate  in  the  stomach  and  not  in  the  buccal  cavity.  When  we  spoke 
abo\  eof  the  desire  for  food  being  the  excitant  of  the  secretory  nerves  of 
the  stomach,  we  naturally  meant  the  conscious  longing  for  food,  that 
which  is  called  "  appetite  "  and  not  the  latent  need  of  the  organism  for 
nourishment,  the  lack  of  nutrition,  which  has  not  yet  been  transformed 
into  a  concrete  desire.  A  good  example  which  enables  us  to  difieren- 
tiate  between  these  two  factors  is  furnished  by  our  dogs  with  sham 
feeding.  The  necessity  for  food  exists  in  such  cases,  even  before  the 
experiment ;  the  juice,  however,  only  begins  to  flow  as  soon  as  this  need 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  distinct  longing.  It  is  thei-efore  quite  possible 
that  in  the  case  of  some  dogs,  and  at  a  certain  stage  of  hunger,  the 
touching  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  with  any  object  at  hand,  its 
mechanical  excitation,  its  distension  by  the  food  mass,  may  give  the 
impulse  which  excites  appetite ;  and  when  the  appetite  is  awakened 
the  juice  flows.  This  may  possibly  have  been  a  third  reason  why,  in 
the  old  experiment,  the  mechanical  stimulus  came  to  be  considered 
eff'ective,  and  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  reconcile  my  assertion  con- 
cerning the  ineflicacy  of  the  mechanical  stimulus  with  the  formerly 
prevalent  belief.  I  also  admit  that  mechanical  excitation  may  at 
times  call  into  play  the  work  of  the  gastric  glands,  not  however 
directly  by  means  of  a  simple  physiological  reflex,  but  indirectly, 
after  it  has  first  awakened  and  impressed  the  idea  of  food  on 
the  dog's  consciousness,  and  thereby  set  up  the  desire  for  it.  I  hope 
that  the  foregoing  will  in  no  way  lead  to  a  confusion  of  ideas  in  your 
minds,  but  will  assist  you  to  an  exact  and  concrete  analysis  of  the  pre- 
vious explanation  of  the  facts.  This  representation,  which  bears  more 
or  less  of  a  hypothetical  character,  could,  of  course,  be  submitted 
to  experimental  proof.  For  such,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
influence  exercised  by  sham  feeding  in  an  oesophagotomised  dog  with 
that  in  one  having  a  simple  gastric  fistula. 


LECTURE  VII. 


THE  CHEMICAL  STIMULI  OP  THE  NERVES  OP  THE 
GASTRIC  GLANDS:  THE  MINIATURE  STOMACH  A 
RELIABLE  METHOD  OF  COMPARISON— SEAT  OP 
ACTION  OP  THE  CHEMICAL  STIMULI— HISTORICAL. 

Water  as  an  excitant  of  the  gastric  glands — The  eftects  of  watery 
solutions  of  the  ash  of  flesh,  of  sodium  chloride,  of  soda,  and  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  the  gastric  glands.  Solutions  of  egg-white  are  ineffec- 
tive as  excitants— Meat  broth,  meat  juice,  and  solutions  of  Liebig's  Extract 
are  reliable  exciting  agencies — Neither  starch  nor  fat  is  able  to  directly 
excite  a  gastric  secretion — Chemical  excitants  are  also  produced  in  the 
peptic  digestion  of  proteins — Starch  influences  the  quality  of  the  juice  by 
augmenting  its  content  of  pepsin.  Fat  inhibits  the  work  of  the  gastric 
glands,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively — The  miniature  stomach 
furnishes  a  true  picture  of  the  work  of  the  large  stomach.  The  chemical 
excitants  of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  gastric  glands  have  their  seat 
of  action  at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  investigations  of 
Blondlot  and  of  Heidenhain  on  the  secretory  work  of  the  stomach. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  lecture  we  settled  (1)  that  psychic  excitation, 
notwithstanding  its  importance,  is  not  the  only  source  of  gastric 
secretion  ;  (2)  that  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  food  in  themselves 
are  unable  to  call  forth  a  direct  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  But  to 
answer  the  question  as  to  what  circumstances  acting  within  the  stomach 
may  stimulate  its  glands  to  secretion,  we  must  turn  to  the  chemical 
pi-operties  of  the  food.  Our  experiments  on  this  point  have  for  the 
most  part  been  performed  on  dogs  provided  with  miniature  stomachs. 
The  fluid  substances  to  be  tested  were  at  first  passed  through  the  oeso- 
phagus into  the  large  stomach  by  means  of  the  sound.  Later,  we  opened 
a  second  fistula  into  the  large  stomach,  and  they  were  henceforth  intro- 
duced directly.  Obviously  the  second  method  is  incomparably  the  better, 
since  it  contains  fewer  sources  of  error  and  is  less  troublesome  for  the 
observer.  The  introduction  of  the  sound  is  unpleasant  to  the  animal, 
and  may  influence  the  secretory  process  either  by  causing  pain,  or  in 
some  other  way.    In  passing  the  sound,  vomiting  movements  may,  for 
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instance,  be  set  up  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  may  affect  the  working 
of  t'lie  glands.  Further,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  during  the 
withdrawal  of  the  sound,  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  injected,  frequently 
fall  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  may  awaken  the  idea 
of  food  in  the  dog's  mind.  All  this  is  avoided  by  using  the  fistula  leading 
directly  into  the  large  stomach.  The  substances  may  even  be  intro- 
duced when  the  animal  is  asleep,  without  waking  it.  Moreover, 
not  only  fluids,  but  also  semi-solid  substances,  may  be  employed  in  this 
way. 

It  was  natural  to  commence  the  investigation  with  water — the 
simplest  and,  from  its  wide  occurrence,  the  most  important  constituent 
of  the  food.  Has  water  an  exciting  effect  upon  the  gastric  glands  ? 
From  a  long  series  of  experiments  we  have  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  it  has.  When,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  dog  with  the  two 
stomachs,  we  introduced  400  to  500  c.c.  of  water  into  the  larger  cavity 
we  always  obtained  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice  from  the  small  one 
{Dr.  Khizhin),  though  not  a  large  secretion.  The  constancy  of  the  result, 
and  especially  the  regularity  in  the  quantity  of  juice  secreted,  clearly 
indicated  that  no  accidental  condition,  such  as  a  mental  effect,  came 
into  play.  We  have,  however,  both  earlier  and  later  experiments 
at  hand  which  remove  every  doubt  regarding  the  stimulating 
influence  of  water.  Heidenhain  had  long  ago  shown  that  a  secretion 
began  from  the  gastric  cul-de-sac,  isolated  by  his  method,  as  soon  as 
water  was  introduced  into  the  main  cavity.  The  same  phenomenon 
was  likewise  observed  at  a  later  period  by  Professor  Sanotskii.  In  such 
a  case  the  possibility  of  a  psychic  excitation  of  the  secretion  is  excluded, 
owing  to  the  division  of  the  vagus  nerve  fibres.  For  instance,  in  dogs 
whose  vagi  were  cut  below  the  diaphragm,  Dr.  Jurgens  never  saw  a 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  as  the  result  of  sham  feeding.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  water  was  poured  into  the  stomach,  an  undoubted  secretion 
occurred.  Finally,  I  have  myself  always  obtained  a  secretion  from  the 
introduction  of  water  in  dogs  which  I  succeeded  in  keeping  healthy 
for  several  months  after  the  vagi  nerves  were  divided  in  the  neck. 
Hence  water  must  be  accepted  as  a  chemical  excitant  of  gastric  secretion, 
although  only  a  weak  one.  Thus,  if  instead  of  500  c.c,  only  100  c.c.  to 
150  c.c.  of  water  be  injected  into  the  large  stomach  of  a  dog  with  the 
isolated  pouch,  very  often — that  is  to  say,  in  about  half  the  cases— not 
the  least  trace  of  secretion  appears.  It  is  only  a  prolonged  and 
extensive  contact  of  the  water  with  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  which 
gives  a  constant  and  positive  result. 

Before  passing  on,  I  wish  further  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  section 
of  the  vagi  nerves,  which  excludes  .  all  psychic  influence  from  the 
gastric  glands^  4oes  not  in  the  least  prevent  the  stimulating  efiect  of 
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water  upon  them;  uor  couUl  the  secretory  librcs  of  iho  sympathetic, 
whose  existence  is  almost  certain,  take  the  place  of  the  vagi  in 
transmitting  the  psychic  impulses.  But  why  does  water  act  as  on 
excitant?  The  fluid  needs  no  digestive  juice.  The  chief  reason,  I 
believe,  is  this,  that  in  cases  where,  for  example,  no  psychic  juice  is 
present,  the  impulse  to  the  secretory  work  of  the  stomach  may  be  given 
by  means  of  water.  Water  is  very  widely  distributed  in  nature,  and 
the  instinct  for  it— thirst— is  even  more  pressing  and  persistent  than 
the  desire  for  solid  food.  If  a  dry  meal  be  oaten  without  appetite, 
thirst  will  compel  one  to  drink  water  afterwards,  and  this  fluid  suffices 
to  ensure  the  beginning  and  continuation  of  the  secretory  work  of  the 
dauds.  That  the  iuice  secreted  finds  no  use  if  water  alone  be  taken, 
is  of  no  consequence,  and  ciinnot  weigh  as  a  serious  objection  against 
our  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  secre- 
tion caused  by  water  is  not  of  itself  abundant ;  and  secondly,  the  free  flow 
of  psychic  juice  may  perhaps  at  times  be  secreted  when  we  have  no  use 
for  it — for  example,  when  (with  an  empty  stomach),  we  have  a  keen 
desire  for  eating,  but  are  unable,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  gratify  it. 
But  this  does  not  make  us  doubt  the  great  physiological  importance  of 
the  psychic  juice. 

The  stimulating  influence  of  water  must  be  kept  in  view  when  we  are 
testing  the  effect  of  any  other  substance  upon  the  gastric  glands.  We 
must  always  compare  the  results  produced  by  a  watery  solution  of  the 
substance  with  the  eftects  of  a  like  quantity  of  water  alone. 

Besides  water,  a  number  of  difl'erent  inorganic  substances,  either 
contained  in  food  or  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  were  also 
tested.  Thus,  the  eflects  of  the  constituents  of  meat  ash,  of  chloride  and 
bicarbonate  of  sodium,  and  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  repeatedly  investi- 
gated {Dr.  Khizhin),  till  we  were  fully  satisfied  of  the  certainty  and 
accuracy  of  the  results.  It  appeared  that  only  one  of  these  substances, 
namely,  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  exercised  any  influence  on  the  secretory 
work  of  the  stomach — that  is  to  say,  the  watery  solutions  of  the  others 
had  precisely  the  same  eflect  as  water  itself.  To  sodium  bicarbonate  an 
inhibitory  influence  must  be  ascribed.  Not  one  of  its  solutions  (varying 
from  0*05  to  1  per  cent,  strength),  when  brought  in  quantities  of 
150  CO.  into  the  large  stomach,  were  able  to  evoke  even  a  single  drop 
of  juice  from  the  small  cavity.  At  most  a  little  mucus  escaped.  Hence 
the  presence  of  sodium  bicarbonate  prevents  the  stimulating  properties 
of  the  water.  These  facts  are  worthy  of  serious  considei-ation,  both  on 
account  of  their  clijiical  interest  as  well  as  on  physiok)gical  grounds. 
We  shall,  however,  return  to  them  later. 

Next  it  appeared  of  special  interest  to  study  the  eflects  of  the  food 
constituents — viz.,  the  carbohydi-atcs,  the  fats,  and  the  itrotein  bodies. 

11 
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It  was  natural  to  expect,  from  a  priori  reasons,  seeing  that  the  gastric 
juice  is  specially  adapted  to  act  on  the  proteins,  that  these  substances 
would  also  act  as  chemical  stimuli  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  How  astonished  were  we  then  to  find  that  when  fluid  egg- 
white  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  the  dog,  either  pure  or  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  we  obtained  no  greater  secretion  of 
juice  than  a  similar  volume  of  water  had  caused  !  This  seemed  so 
peculiar,  that  the  experiment  with  egg-white  was  repeated  till  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  reliability  could  exist.  The  result  was  also  corroborated 
in  the  laboratory  by  Professor  Eiazantsev  at  a  later  period,  when 
investigating  the  way  in  which  egg-white,  after  introduction  into  the 
alimentary  canal,  is  able  to  influence  the  output  of  nitrogen  in  the 
urine,  without  exciting  digestive  action.  The  fact  was  indeed  wholly 
unexpected,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  And  either  a  physiologist  or  a 
physician  who,  if  asked  whathapp^  ns  to  raw  egg-white  Avhen  introduced 
into  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  sound,  would  not  reply,  "  Naturally, 
it  is  digested  by  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  which  it  sets  up."  We 
shall  return  to  this  question  later. 

In  pursuing  this  line  of  investigation  further,  and  in  order  to 
settle  definitely  some  new  as  well  as  old  problems,  we  found  it  necessary 
to  perform  still  more  complicated  operations  upon  our  dogs  than  those 
described.  Thus  the  following  operations  were  successively  carried  out 
on  one  and  the  same  animal.  In  the  first  place  an  ordinary  gastric 
fistjila  was  made,  and  then  a  miniature  stomach  formed.  Next,  a 
duodenal  fistula  (provided  with  metallic  cannula)  was  made,  and  finally 
the  cavity  of  the  large  stomach  was  shut  off  from  the  duodenum  by  a 
septum  formed  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus,  of  mucous  membrane  only. 
To  permit  of  the  dog  being  fed  daily  by  mouth,  the  gastric  and  duodenal 
fistulas  were  connected  externally  by  means  of  glass  and  india-rubber 
tubing.  On  the  other  hand,  this  passage  could  be  closed  at  will,  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  retained  there  as  long  as  desired.  Dogs  thus 
operated  upon  are  exceedingly  convenient  for  experiment.  {Investi- 
gations of  Dr.  A.  P.  Sokolov.)  With  such  animals  it  can  easily  and 
conclusively  be  decided  whether  gastric  secretion  following  a  chemical 
stimulus  is  determined  by  an  effect  proceeding  mainly  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  stomach  or  from  the  bowel  lower  down. 

The  fact  that  the  peptic  glands  can  be  excited  at  all  from  the  bowel 
was  first  observed  by  myself,  and  later  confirmed  by  Le  Conte  ("  La 
Cellule,"  1900).  In  our  analysis  of  the  effects  of  food-stufis  on  the 
stomach  it  therefore  became  necessary  not  only  to  exclude  influences 
arising  in  the  mouth,  but  also  to  study  the  results  independently  of 
events  occurring  in  the  intestine.  The  experiments  of  Sokolov  fulfil 
these  requirements. 
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"With  the  same  clogs  we  also  discovoied  a  new  form  of  auto- 
regulation  on  the  part  of  the  stomach,  which  concerns  the  secretion 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  appears  that  the  acid  prevents  the  further 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  when  it  has  accumulated  in  any  consider- 
able quantity  within  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  It  is,  moreover,  of  the 
gi-eatest  interest  that  certain  other  acids,  for  example,  phosphoric,  &c  , 
do  not  exert  this  inhibitory  action.  Butyric  acid,  indeed,  strongly 
excites  gastric  secretion,  and  thus  provides  for  the  arrest  of  its  own 
formation,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  hydrochloric  acid  strongly  inhibits  butyric 
acid  fermentation.  What  could  be  more  striking  as  an  instance  of  the 
specific  excitability  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ? 

The  experiments  on  such  dogs  were  characterised  by  an  astonishing 
degree  of  accuracy  and  constancy  in  the  results.  It  might  seem  that 
the  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  food,  and  removal  of  the  effects 
of  the  different  exciting  substances,  from  lower  parts  of  the  digestive 
canal,  would  make  it  otherwise,  but  this  was  not  so. 

A  positive  result  from  chemical  excitation  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  was  obtained  when  considerable  quantities  of  minced  raw 
flesh  were  introduced  unnoticed  into  the  stomach  of  the  dog  with  open 
passage  into  the  duodenum.  The  secretion  of  juice  began,  at  the  earliest, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  afterwards.  Here  I  must  not  overlook 
an  arrangement  which  was  used  for  bringing  the  flesh  into  the  stomach 
{Dr.  Lohasov).  When  meat  is  introduced  piece  by  piece  into  the  fistula, 
the  dog  guesses  what  is  happening,  and  this  may  naturally  lead  to  a 
psychic  excitation  of  the  secretion.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  animal 
may  be  asleep,  but  the  procedure  always  disturbs  it,  and  the  feeding 
has  then  to  be  finished  in  the  waking  condition.  To  prevent  this 
mishap,  we  filled  a  wide  glass  tube  with  meat-pulp  from  the  mincing- 
machine,  introduced  the  tube  gently  into  the  orifice  of  the  fistula,  and 
then  pushed  the  flesh  into  the  stomach  with  a  suitable  rod.  If  the 
dog  should  Avake  up,  it  does  not  guess  what  has  happened,  for  the 
whole  thing  is  finished,  and  it  drops  off  to  sleep  again  immediately. 
Flesh  introduced  in  this  way  always  set  up  a  secretion.  The  flow, 
as  compared  with  that  following  normal  feeding,  appears  later,  is  some- 
what more  prolonged,  and  the  juice  has  less  digestive  power. 

When  retained  in  the  "  obstructed  "  stomach  (Sokolov's  method),  a 
considerable  secretion  of  juice  is  also  excited  by  flesh.  But  if  long  kept 
there,  the  flow  gradually  declines,  owing  to  the  inhibitory  influence  of 
the  accumulated  acid  on  the  peptic  glands. 

The  active  constituent  of  flesh  may  be  either  (1)  the  water  contained 
in  it,  or  (2)  its  protein  constituents,  or  (3)  its  extractive  substances. 

Water,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  earlier  form  of  experiment, 
acts  mildly  as  a  direct  excitant.    The  same  applies  to  experiments  in 
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which  the  water  was  retained  in  the  stomach  {Sokolov).  A  secretion  was 
observed  from  the  pouch  after  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

With  regard  to  protein  substances,  fluid  egg-white  in  Lobasov's 
hands  showed,  as  we  saw,  no  stimulating  effect.  If  it  be  prevented, 
however,  from  escaping  into  the  bowel  a  secretion  begins  after  about 
seventy  minutes.  This  is  shown  in  the  table  below.  The  absence  of  effect 
in  the  earlier  experiments  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  rapid  passage  of  the 
egg-white  into  the  duodenum.  The  tardy  flow  of  juice  when  it  is 
retained  is  probably  excited  in  the  first  instance  by  the  water  which  it 
contains,  and  later  by  the  products  resulting  from  its  own  digestion  by 
this  earlier  juice. 

In  support  of  this  explanation  we  have  some  experimental  data. 
If  the  fluid  digestive  products  be  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  a  dog 
which  has  eaten  egg-white,  and  injected  directly  into  the  main  stomach 
of  a  dog  with  an  isolated  miniature  pouch,  a  much  stronger  and  more 
constant  secretory  effect  is  produced  than  that  yielded  by  a  like  quantity 
of  water  or  fluid  egg-white  {Dr.  Lohasov).  The  formation  of  this 
product  cannot,  however,  be  very  active,  because  after  two  to  three 
hours,  when  the  psychic  secretion  comes  to  an  end,  the  hourly  quantity 
of  juice  poured  out  upon  bread  or  egg-white  is  very  small.  The  explana- 
tion is  also,  however,  supported  by  the  following  experiment.  When  a 
secretion  is  already  going  on  in  the  stomach,  caused  either  by  psychic 
effect  or  by  continued  influence  of  the  last  period  of  digestion,  the 
unobserved  introduction  of  fluid  egg-white  is  always  folloAved  by  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  the  secretion  {Dr.  KhizJmi).  How  is  this 
to  be  interpreted,  unless  by  assuming  that  at  the  commencement  of 
digestion,  a  body  is  formed  from  egg-albumen  which  stimulates  the 
mucous  membrane?  The  explanation  which  holds  good  for  egg- 
white  may  be  extended  and  applied  to  the  protein  of  flesh.  Its 
chemical  exciting  substance  is  partly  formed  during  digestion,  but  the 
preformed  extractives  of  flesh-meat  constitute  its  chief  direct  excitant. 

From  numerous  experiments  carried  out  by  Dr.  Lobasov  with 
solutions  of  meat  extract,  I  give  the  following  as  an  example.  A 
solution  of  10  grms.  of  Liebig's  Extract  in  150  c.c.  of  water  was  injected 
through  the  fistula  into  the  large  stomach  of  a  dog.  The  first  drop  of 
juice  appeared  thirteen  minutes  after  its  introduction.  In  the  course  of 
the  first  hour  5-3  c.c.  of  juice  with  a  digestive  power  of  4-25  mm.  were 
seci-eted  ;  in  the  second  hour  2-6  c.c.  with  a  digestive  power  of  4*0  mm. 
In  many  cases,  these  experiments  were  carried  out  on  sleeping  animals, 
for  which  purpose  the  funnel  and  india-rubber  tube  for  pouring  in 
the  fluid  had  naturally  to  be  connected  beforehand  with  the  fistula. 
When  retained  in  the  "obstructed"  stomach,  a  solution  of  Liebig's 
Extract  (7  per  cent.)  also  excites  a  flow  of  juice  many  times  greater 
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than  the  sjime  volume  of  water.  This  i.s  shown  in  the  following  table, 
side  by  side  with  the  effect  of  raw  egg-white  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  quantities  of  juice  in  c.c.  were  recorded  every  fifteen  minutes. 


LieblK's  Extract 


3^ 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0-4 


2-3 


Raw  egg-white. 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 

0-4  * 
0-5 
0-2 
0-3 


Further,  if  flesh  be  deprived  of  its  extractives  by  prolonged  boiling 
and  freed  from  water  by  compression,  it  produces  no  exciting  effect  on  the 
gastric  glands.  The  residue  merely  exerts  a  mechanical  influence.  It 
is  only  necessary,  however,  to  add  some  Liebig's  Extract  to  the  sodden 
flesh  in  order  to  restore  to  it  the  activity  proper  to  raw  meat. 

The  individual  extractives  of  meat,  such  as  kreatin,  kreatinin,  (fcc., 
were  found  to  be  ineftective.  We  also  know,  from  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Lobasov,  that  when  Liebig's  Extract  is  digested  with  absolute  alco- 
hol, the  active  bodies  for  the  most  part  remain  behind  in  the  residue. 

It  may  seem  that  the  solution  of  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat,  judging 
from  the  quantity  of  juice  secreted  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  is 
a  stimulus  of  only  moderate  strength.  Under  natural  conditions  a 
larger  quantity  of  juice  is,  however,  excited  by  the  constituents  of  the 
meat  extract,  owing  to  prolongation  of  their  effects  in  the  stomach. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  made  a  mixture  of  meat  extract  with 
starch  solution,  starch  itself  being  inert,  and  divided  the  cooled  jelly 
into  pieces  wliich  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  stomach,  we 
obtained  twice  as  much  juice  as  would  be  yielded  by  the  same  quantity 
of  meat  extract  in  simple  watery  solution. 

Here  are  the  figures  from  one  of  the  experiments  : 


Hour. 

Quantity  of  juice. 

Digestive  power. 

1st 

2-8  c.c. 

5"0  mm. 

2nd  . 

.       .       2-2  „ 

5-0  „ 

8rd  . 

.       .       2-8  „ 

6-25  ., 

4th  . 

.       .       1-8  „ 

5-88  „ 

5th 

.       .       1-2  „ 

6-25  „ 

6th  . 

•       .       0-6  „ 

- 

7th 

.       .      0-7  „ 

-6-5  „ 

8th  . 

•       .      0-2  „ 

4 

Total  . 

.      .     123  „  ^ 

*  An  acifl 

reaction  was  fu'st  observed  alter 

1  il 

•,  10  niin, 
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The  above  experiment  is  also  interesting  because  it  apparently 
supports  the  assumption  we  have  tacitly  made,  that  all  the  substances 
hitherto  employed  excite  the  nervous  machinery  by  reflex  effect  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  not  by  being  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
and  then  acting  directly  on  the  peripheral  neuro- glandular  apparatus, 
or  even  on  the  glands  themselves.  If  the  meat  extract  acted  through 
the  blood,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  would  be  much  more  effective  in 
solution  than  when  mixed  with  starch- jelly,  and,  therefore,  in  a  less 
absorbable  form.  It  is  still  possible,  however,  that  the  meat  extract 
may  indirectly  act  through  the  blood  channels  by  giving  origin  to  a 
substance  in  the  mucous  membrane  which  is  absorbed  and  serves  as  the 
immediate  excitant  of  gland  activity.  Experiments  of  Dr.  Edkins,*  to 
which  we  shall  later  refer,  have  made  this  probable. 

If  the  foregoing  substances,  namely,  flesh,  water,  extractives  of 
meat,  digestive  products  of  egg-white,  be  directly  introduced  into  the 
duodenum  of  an  animal  with  "obstructed"  stomach,  care  being  taken  to 
exclude  psychic  effect,  they  exert  either  no  influence  on  the  gastric 
glands  or  a  very  unimportant  one.  In  the  following  table  the  results 
of  two  experiments  are  compared,  in  which  meat  pulp  was  passed  un- 
observed, in  the  one  case  into  the  duodenum,  in  the  other  into  the 
stomach  of  an  animal  with  obstructed  pylorus.  In  each  case  the  same 
quantities  were  used,  namely,  100  grms.  of  minced  meat  mixed  with 
100  c.c.  of  water.    The  juice  secreted  by  the  pouch  is  given  in  c.c. 

Hours.  Effect  from  bowel.  Effect  from  stomach. 

1  ...  10  ...  2-7 

2  ...  0-4  ...  2-0 

3  ...  0-1  ...  1-5 

4  ...  -  ...  1-4 

5  ...  -  ...  1-2 

Nor  did  any  of  the  substances  cause  gastric  secretion  when  injected 
into  the  rectum.    This  has  also  been  confirmed  clinically. 

Under  normal  conditions,  therefore,  provision  is  made  for  the  diges- 
tion of  flesh  in  the  stomach  as  follows.  During  the  act  of  eating  a 
flow  of  gastric  juice  is  excited,  which  begins  after  a  latent  period  of  five 
minutes  and  continues  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  this  time 
the  chemical  influence  produced  in  the  stomach  by  the  food  and  its 
digestive  products  comes  into  play.  As  a  result  of  these  two  factors, 
the  great  flow  of  gastric  juice  lasting  to  the  end  of  the  second  hour  is 
produced.  With  the  passage  of  t.he  food  into  the  duodenum  the  secre- 
tion gradually  declines,  and  comes  to  an  end  when  what  is  left  of  it 
passes  to  a  portion  of  the  bowel  from  which  no  influence  is  reflected 

back  to  the  gastric  glands. 

*  Jown,  of  Physiol,  xxxiv, 
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When  analo^'oiis  experiments  were  undertaken  with  bread  and 
boiled  egg-white,  that  is  to  say,  introducing  the  food-stufls  into  the 
stomach  in  a  way  which  wholly  excluded  psychic  influence,  a  negative 
result  was  always  obtained.  The  foods  remained  for  two  or  three 
hours  (as  long  as  the  observation  was  kept  up)  without  exciting  the 
least  trace  of  secretion.  It  is  justifiable  to  suppose,  either  that  these 
unexpected  results  are  due  to  the  unfavourable  physico-chemical  condi- 
tion of  the  material  (locking-up  of  'the  water),  or  that  direct  chemical 
excitants  are  really  absent.  As  regards  the  latter.  Dr.  Lobasov  found 
that  mixtures  of  water  and  finely  broken  bread  had  no  stronger 
stimulating  influence  on  the  gastric  glands  than  equal  quantities  of 
water. 

The  mere  moistening  with  water  secures,  however,  for  bread  a 
certain  amount  of  gastric  juice,  and  it  has  been  shown  {Soholov) 
that  saliva  is  more  effective  than  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  In 
several  experiments  quantities  of  saliva  varying  from  100  to  200  c.c. 
were  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  with  the  constant  result 
that  considerably  more  gastric  juice  was  secreted  from  the  pouch 
than  followed  the  injection  of  a  like  volume  of  water. 

The  further  effect  of  bread  is  probably  due  to  the  digestive  products 
of  its  proteins  arising  in  the  stomacli  itself.  The  quantity  of  these, 
however,  cannot  be  large,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  proteins 
in  bread  is  small,  and,  moreover,  vegetable  proteins  are  very  diflicult  of 
digestion  by  gastric  juice. 

The  prolonged  curve  of  secretion  of  gastric  juice  following  the  eat- 
ing of  bread  may  therefore  be  accounted  for  as  follows :  To  begin  with, 
the  act  of  eating  promotes  a  flow  of  "appetite"  juice  much  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  flesh.  The  chemical  stimulus  which  follows  is,  however, 
comparatively  weak,  and,  in  consequence,  two  or  three  times  less  juice 
is  secreted  during  the  second  hour  than  in  the  first.  During  this  phase 
the  secretion  from  the  small  pouch  may  altogether  cease  (to  begin  again 
later),  especially  in  the  case  of  some  dogs  in  which  the  flow  is  normally 
small.  The  long  duration  of  the  flow  is  attributable  to  the  indigestible 
.    character  of  the  protein  constituents. 

Particular  care  was  also  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  vegetable 
^  and  animal  fats.  They  were  tested  not  only  on  a  dog  with  isolated 
miniature  stomach,  but  also  on  animals  with  gastric  and  oesophageal 
fistuhne,  and  finally  on  dogs  which  had  survived  the  operation  of  section 
of  the  vagi  in  the  neck  performed  several  months  previously.  In  all 
these  cases  the  fat  was  directly  introduced  into  the  stomach  without 
swallowing.  No  stimulating  effect  on  the  gastric  glands  was  at  any 
time  obtained.  But  in  the  investigation  of  the  fat  influence  a  new  fact, 
important  to  a  knowledge  of  secretory  processes,  came  to  light,  just  as 
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in  the  case  of  the  mixture  of  starch  and  flesh  we  saw  an  interesting 
effect  of  the  former  on  the  properties  of  the  juice  secreted. 

This  is  shown  in  the  following  experiments.  One  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres of  olive  oil  were  poured  into  the  main  stomach  of  a  dog  either 
through  the  cannula  or  by  means  of  the  sound.  From  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  later,  the  dog  was  given  its  ration  of  400  grms.  of  flesh,  but 
the  curve  of  gastric  secretion  from  the  small  pouch  was  totally  diflferent 
from  that  obtained  if  the  same  food,  without  oil,  had  been  given  (Z>r. 
Khizhiii).  Instead  of  the  usual  five  to  ten  minutes,  we  had  to  wait 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  before  the  beginning  of  the  secretion.  When 
the  flow  at  length  commenced  it  was  very  scanty.  In  two  to  three  hours 
we  collected  only  3-5  c.c.  per  hour,  instead  of  the  normal  10-15  c.c,  and 
it  was  very  much  later  that  the  normal  quantities  appeared. 

A  corresponding  result  was  obtained  when  the  fat  was  introduced 
into  the  stomach  immediately  after  the  meal  of  flesh.  The  only  differ- 
ence consisted  in  this,  that  the  flow  began  with  normal  energy  at  the 
usual  time  after  feeding,  the  inhibitory  influence  making  its  appearance 
later.  The  same  results  were  obtained  by  eating  fat  mixed  with  flesh. 
In  these  cases  {expeo'iments  of  Dr.  Lobasov),  not  only  a  diminution  of 
the  juice,  but  a  lowering  of  its  digestive  power  was  also  observed.  I  give 
here  an  example  from  one  of  the  experiments,  and  also  by  way  of  con- 
trast the  normal  flow  after  a  meal  of  flesh  without  fat. 
Normal  secretion  after  a  meal  of  400  grms.  of  flesh  : 

Hour.  Quantity  of  juice.  Digestive  power. 

1st  .       .       .       17-8  c.c.  ...  6*25  mm. 

2nd  .       .       13-8  „  ...  4-5  „ 

3rd  .       .       .       12-0  „  ...  3-75  „ 

-1th  ...         8-5  „  ...  3-38  „ 

Secretion,  from  the  same  ration  of  flesh,  given  one  and  a  half  hours 
after  75  c.c.  of  olive  oil  had  been  introduced  into  the  stomach : 

Hour.  Quantity  of  juice.  Digestive  power. 

1st  .       .       .         4-3  CO.  ...  4-25  mm. 

2nd  ...         5-3  „  ...  3-0  „ 

3rd  .       .       .         4-.5  „  ...  1-75  „ 

4tli  ...         3-8  „  ...  1-75  „ 

A  new  and  very  striking  fact  is  thus  brought  before  us.  Fat  de- 
presses—that is,  inhibits— the  normal  energy  of  the  secretory  process. 
How  is  this  effect  to  be  interpreted  ?  When  one  recalls  the  experi- 
mental arrangements  and  remembers  that  the  secretion  was  collected  from 
the  giistric  cid  de-sac,  the  result  can  only  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  fat  hinders  the  secretion  indirectly  and  in  a  mechanical  way 
^for  example,  by  covering  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
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and  preventiiij,'  exciting  substances  fi-om  reacliing  its  nerve-endings 

 or  else  directly,  by  rellex  inhibition  of  the  secretory  process,  the  reflex 

not  neces.siirily  originating  in  the  stomach,  since  the  oil  has  free  passage 
into  the  bowel.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts,  we  are 
compelled  to  adhere  to  the  second  hypothesis  ;  for,  as  previously  shown, 
the  secretory  activity  after  a  meal  of  flesh  always  begins  with  the  psychic 
juice— that  is  to  say,  with  a  flow  of  central  origin,  and  it  is  precisely 
this  secretion,  above  everything,  that  is  inhibited  by  the  fat,  as  may 
be  clearly  seen  from  the  following  experiment  of  sham  feeding. 

On  a  gastro-  and  oesophagotomised  dog  a  sham  feeding  of  short 
duration  (one  minute)  was  carried  out.  The  time  at  which  the  flow 
commenced,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  properties  of  the  juice,  were 
accui-ately  determined.  Then  50  c.c.  to  100  c.c.  of  oil  were  poured  into 
the  stomach,  and  after  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  or  in  some  cases  still 
later,  the  sham  feeding  was  repeated  precisely  as  before,  both  as  regards 
the  duration  of  feeding  and  the  quantity  of  food.  Occasionally  the  oil 
was  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the  stomach  immediately  before  the  ficti- 
tious meal.  The  secretion  of  juice  was  observed  by  means  of  a  wide 
glass  tube  closed  at  its  lower  end,  and  fixed  into  the  fittula  cannula. 
The  heavier  juice  thus  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and  was  at 
once  visible.  In  every  case  a  marked  diminution  of  the  psychic  secretion 
was  observed.  Often  there  was  none,  and,  when  present,  it  began  much 
later,  the  quantity  was  much  less,  and  the  juice  also  much  weaker. 
One  experiment  on  the  dog  with  isolated  stomach  and  divided  oeso- 
phagus was  particularly  convincing.  The  sham  feeding  in  this  case 
lasted  six  minutes,  and  the  following  were  the  results : 

Hour.  Quantity  of  juice.  Digestive  power. 

1st  .  .  ,       4:-0  c.c. 

2nd  .  .  .       10  „  ...        •    i-Jo  mm. 

Srd  .  .  .       0-5  „ 

One  hundred  c.c.  olive  oil  were  then  poured  into  the  stomach. 
After  thirty  minutes  there  was  another  sham  feeding  for  six  minutes. 
During  the  course  of  two  hours  following,  nothing  was  secreted  by  the 
cul-de-sac.  Once  more  a  sham  feeding  for  six  minutes  was  made. 
During  the  course  of  an  hour  1-8  c.c.  of  juice,  with  a  digestive  power 
of  4  5  mm.,  were  collected.  If  the  eflTect  of  such  a  powerful  excitant  as 
the  psychic  impulse  can  be  diminished  by  fat,  how  much  more  that  of 
the  weaker  stimuli,  which  act  directly  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  ? 

Whether  the  covering  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  with  a  layer 
of  fat  contributes  in  any  way  to  the  diminution  of  the  secretion  would 
seem  to  be  doubtful,    At  all  event.«?,  fab  exerts  its  inhibitory  influence 
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on  gastric  secretion  when  poured  directly  into  the  duodenum.  This  was 
proved  by  Sokolov  on  a  dog  with  obstructed  pylorus.  A  meal  of  flesh  was 
brought  into  the  large  stomach  and  retained  there.  Oil  was  then  poured 
through  a  fistula  into  the  duodenum.  Even  under  these  conditions  a 
marked  inhibition  of  the  secretion  from  the  stomach  pouch  was  observed. 

The  inhibitory  action  of  fat,  which  we  have  just  discussed,  assists  in 
explaining  the  slow  rate  of  gastric  secretion  after  taking  milk,  and  also 
the  low  digestive  power  of  the  juice.  Milk  poured  directly  into  the 
stomach  produces  a  flow  of  juice,  and  therefore  acts  as  a  chemical 
excitant.  The  secretory  impulse  is  no  doubt  given  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  water  it  contains,  and  maintained  later  by  the  digestion  products 
of  its  proteins.    Possibly  other  constituents  have  stimulating  effects. 

The  fat,  however,  acts  as  an  inhibitor.  This  is  shown  by  the  results 
of  administering  cream — that  is  to  say,  milk  with  an  increased  amount 
of  fat.  If  the  fat  is  to  be  credited  at  all  with  the  small  amount  and 
low  digestive  power  of  "milk  juice,"  that  secreted  upon  cream  should 
be  still  less  and  still  weaker.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  the  case. 
The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  secretions  obtained  with 
milk  and  with  cream  (Z)r.  Lohasov). 


COO  c.c.  of  milk. 

600  c.c.  of  cream. 

Hour. 

Quantity  of  juice. 

Digestive  power. 

Quantity  of  juice. 

Digestive  power. 

1st  . 

4-2  c.c. 

3*57  mm. 

2-4  CO. 

2'1  mm. 

2nd  . 

12-4  „ 

2-63  „ 

3-4  „ 

2-0  „ 

3rd  . 

13-2  „ 

3-06  „ 

3-1  „ 

2-0  „ 

4th  . 

6-4  „ 

3-91  „ 

2-2  „ 

1-75  „ 

5th  . 

1-5  „ 

7-37  „ 

2-2  „ 

2-0  „ 

6th  . 

1-8  „ 

1-38  „ 

7th  . 

2-5  „ 

1-88  „ 

8th  . 

1-5  „ 

1-62  „ 

Total  . 

37  7  c.c. 

Mean  3-86  mm. 

Total  18-9  c.c. 

Mean  163  mm. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  also  compared  the  efi"ects  of  milk  from 
which  the  fat  had  been  removed  by  filtration  with  those  of  normal  milk 
{experiments  of  Dr.  Volkovitsch).  The  results  were  that  the  former  pro- 
duced a  greater  quantity  of  juice  in  the  earlier  hours,  with  a  more 
vigorous  rate  of  flow  for  the  whole  period. 

Thus  we  have  discovered  two  reasons  for  the  slow  rate  of  secretion 
and  poverty  of  "milk  juice"  in  ferment,  viz.,  the  weak  psychic  efiect 
and  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  fat.  Further  support  of  the  latter 
view  is  aflbrded  by  experiments  of  Sokolov,  in  which  milk  was  retained 
in  the  closed  stomach,    The  maximum  rate  of  secretion  then  occurred 
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in  the  fii-st  hour  instead  of  hiter,  owing,  apparently,  to  tlie  absence  of 
the  inhibitory  eflect  of  the  fat  from  the  duodenum. 

The  ettect  of  fat  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  inhibition.  Its  preventive  influence  may  last  for  one  or 
perhaps  two  hours,  but  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice  begins  again  in  the 
third  hour  if  the  meal  of  fat  be  at  all  large.  This  late  secretion  lasts 
a  long  time  and  furnishes  a  considerable  quantity  of  juice.  The  result 
has  been  so  often  confirmed  that  we  must  unquestionably  accept  it. 
But  how  is  it  caused  ?  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  return 
of  duodenal  contents  into  the  stomach.  Such  a  reflux  not  infrequently 
occurs,  and,  moreover,  Sokolov  observed  on  his  dogs  that  both  pancreatic 
juice  and  bile  when  brought  into  the  stomach  evoked  a  secretion  from 
the  small  pouch.  But  the  regurgitation  of  duodenal  contents  is  of 
much  less  constant  occurrence  than  the  excitatory  effect  of  fat.  Con- 
sequently some  other  cause  had  to  be  sought.  It  was  ultimately  found 
to  be  due  to  one  of  the  products  arising  from  the  cleavage  of  fats 
in  the  intestine — namely,  soap.  When  directly  introduced  into  the 
duodenum,  soap  evokes  an  energetic  secretion  of  gastric  juice  {Piont- 
kovski).  Also,  if  fat  mixed  with  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  be  kept  for 
a  time  at  40°  C.  in  the  oven  a  similar  effect  is  produced  when  used  in 
the  same  way.  Further,  neither  oleic  acid  nor  bile  stimulates  the 
gastric  glands  if  poured  into  the  duodenum  singly,  but  constantly  do 
so  when  mixed  together.  The  glycerine  constituent  of  the  fat  was  found 
to  have  no  influence.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  stimulating 
eflfect  of  soap  is  very  largely  prevented  or  delayed  by  mixing  it  with  fat. 

We  have  still  to  explain  the  gradual  increase  in  the  rate  of  flow  of 
gastric  juice  which  sets  in  when  milk  is  given  as  a  food  and  lasts  till  the 
end  of  the  third  hour.  It  may  be  either  due  to  a  reduction  of  the  inhibi- 
tory influence  of  the  fat  from  cleavage  and  disappearance,  or  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  stimulating  effect  of  its  protein  constituents  from  accumu- 
lation of  their  digestive  products,  or  to  both.  These  factors  no  doubt 
assist  each  other  in  producing  the  result.  But  an  important  rule  is 
also  played  in  the  process  by  soap  formation,  as  shown  by  the  following 
experiments.  Animals  were  fed  in  one  series  with  egg-yolk  and  flesh 
{Sohorov),  in  another  with  meat  naturally  rich  in  fat,  such  as  goose- 
flesh  or  pork,  or  with  lean  meat  to  which  fat  was  freely  added.  In 
both  series  of  experiments  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  was  at  first  very 
scanty,  but  in  the  end  a  large  secretion  was  evoked,  reaching  its 
maximum  in  four  to  five  hours.  The  first  phase  is  accounted  for  by 
the  early  inhibitory  efllect  of  the  fat.  That  the  later  augmentation  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  soap  appears  from  the  following  experiments. 
Dogs  operated  upon  in  the  complicated  way  described  by  Sokolov  were 
given  egg-yolk,  which  was  passed  into  the  "  obstructed  "  stomach  and 
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either  retained  there  or  allowed  to  enter  the  duodenum  at  will  by  the 
artificial  passage.  It  was  only  in  the  latter  case  that  the  maximum 
effect  was  obtained,  reaching  its  height  in  four  to  five  hours.  If  the  egg- 
yolk  were  kept  in  the  stomach  and  saponification  prevented,  the  flow  was 
much  less,  and  showed  a  maximum  in  the  first  hour. 

It  is  of  importance  that  this  twofold  effect  of  fat  should  be  recog 
nised  clinically,  especially  since  its  inhibitory  influence  has  already  been 
usefully  turned  to  account  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  hypersecretion. 

In  dealing  with  the  secretory  processes,  we  have  up  to  the  present 
almost  exclusively  confined  ourselves  to  the  quantity  of  juice  secreted 
upon  the  different  foods.  But  we  know  from  the  second  lecture  that 
the  qualities  of  the  juice  also  vary  with  the  food.  How  are  these 
alterations  produced  ? 

The  variations  in  acidity  are  often  considerable,  but  we  have  no 
reliable  proof  to  show  that  they  occur  in  the  juice  as  it  flows  from 
the  gastric  glands.  On  the  contrary,  we  saw  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  due  to  different  degrees  of  neutralisation  of  the  acid  by  contact  Avith 
the  alkaline  mucous  membrane  or  its  secretion  of  alkaline  mucus.  This 
would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  acidity  of  the  juice  is  proportional 
to  its  rate  of  flow.  The  theory  of  constant  acidity  is  also  supported  by 
the  fictitious  feeding  of  the  dog  from  which  food  was  withheld.  As 
soon  as  the  chlorides  of  the  animal's  body  became  distinctly  reduced 
the  flow  of  juice  stopped,  but  even  in  the  portions  last  secreted  the 
degree  of  acidity  was  normal.  Nevertheless  the  possibility  of  a  more 
intimate  relationship  between  acidity  and  rate  of  flow  is  not  wholly 
excluded,  such,  for  instance,  as  exists  in  the  case  of  the  salts  of  saliva. 

The  proportion  of  ferment,  however,  undoubtedly  varies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  degree  of  acidity.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
assumption  that  the  secretion  of  ferment  and  production  of  acid  solu  - 
tion vary  independently.  There  is  no  sufiicient  reason  for  speaking  of 
an  active  and  an  inactive  condition  of  the  peptic  ferment. 

Two  facts  bearing  upon  this  matter  are,  however,  already  in  part 
known  to  us.  The  first  is  that  the  admixture  of  starch  with  direct 
chemical  excitants  augments  their  influence  on  gastric  secretion, 
although  the  starch  itself  is  inert.  The  quantity  of  the  juice  is  not  only 
increased,  but  also  the  amount  of  ferment  it  contains.  In  experiments 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Lobasov  we  mixed  flesh  with  pure  starch  paste  in  the 
same  proportions  in  which  the  proteid  and  starch  of  bread  are  found,  gave 
this  to  our  dogs  to  eat,  and  obtained,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  juice  of  like 
digestive  power  to  that  secreted  on  ordinary  bread  {see  Table  on  p.  125). 

The  other  fact  is  that  fat  reduces  the  proportion  of  ferment  in  the 
juice. 

Bearing  the  above  in  mind,  we  can  a^jcount  fov  most  of  the  fluo- 
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tuations  in  the  composition  of  the  juice  secreted  on  ordinary  foods. 
The  ditlerenees  in  the  acidity  of  "meat,"  "bread,"  and  "milk"  juice 
are  exphiined  by  tlie  rate  of  flow  in  each  case.  The  secretion  of 
"  meat  "  juice  is  the  most  rapid,  of  "  milk  "  juice  the  slowest,  while  that 
of  "  bread  "  juice  is  intermediate.  The  low  acidity  of  the  latter  is  also 
to  some  extent  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  more  mucus  is  secreted 
for  bread  than  for  the  other  foods. 


Hour. 

1 

200  gnus.  ])rcacl.     Exjimt.  May  26, 
1894  (Ur.  Khizhin). 

Mixture  of  100  gnris.  starch,  100  grnis. 
llesli,  and  150  c.c.  water.  Expiut. 
May  10,  1895  (Dr.  1/  basov). 

Quantity  of  juice. 

Digestive  power. 

Quantity  of  juice. 

Digestive  power. 

1st  . 
2nd  . 
3rd  . 
4th  . 
5th  . 
6th  . 
7th  . 
8th  . 
9th  . 

11-9  c.c. 

4-  1  „ 

5-  7  „ 
4-5  „ 

41  „ 
1-6  „ 
1-8  „ 
0-8  „ 
0-6  „ 

5-  22  mm. 
8-25  „ 

6-  G9  „ 
3"56  „ 

3-  62  „ 

4-  80  „ 

5-  50  „ 
5-62  „ 

13*5  C.C. 

110  „ 
8-9  „ 
4-9  „ 
4-3  „ 
1-9  „ 
1-2  „ 

7-88  mm. 
7-0  „ 
613  „ 
5-63  „ 

5-  0  „ 

6-  5  „ 
6-0  „ 

Total . 

35'1  c.c. 

Mean  6"  12  mm. 

Total  45-7  C.C. 

Mean  6' 75  mm. 

The  combination  of  starch  with  protein  explains  the  high  digestive 
power  of  "bread  "  juice,  that  of  fat  with  protein  the  opposite  condition 
in  the  case  of  "  milk  "  juice.  The  content  of  ferment  in  "  meat "  juice 
is  intermediate  between  the  two,  and  is  less  than  that  of  the  juice  evoked 
by  the  extractives  of  meat  alone  (Liebig's  Extract).  But  even  lean  meat 
contains  some  fat,  the  depressing  influence  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  diflerence. 

This  investigation  brings  under  our  notice  a  very  special  and  exceed- 
ingly important  property  of  the  psychic  or  appetite  juice.  In  the  case 
of  flesh,  this  juice  initiates  a  rapid  digestion,  which  is  afterwards 
aided  by  the  flow  evoked  by  the  pre-existing  excitant,  thus  shortening 
the  stay  of  the  material  in  the  digestive  canal.  With  other  foods — for 
example,  with  bread — the  psychic  juice  is  an  indisjjensable  condition  to 
digestion.  Bread  or  egg-white  eaten  without  appetite,  or  introduced  into 
the  stomach  unobserved,  will  lie  there  for  a  long  time  without  the 
least  appearance  of  change.  In  such  cases  the  appetite  juice  is  the  sole 
initiator  of  the  digestive  process.  When  started  by  its  assistance,  the 
digestion  of  the.se  foods  spontaneously  proceeds.  The  psychic  juice  here 
plays  a  similar  role  to  that  of  the  igniting  material  which  sets  the  fuel 
in  the  stove  ablaze,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  called  "  Igniting- 
juice"  by  Dr.  Khizhin. 
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It  is  useful  to  know  that  when  bread  or  egg-albumen  is  eaten  without 
appetite,  water,  or  still  better,  meat  broth  or  meat  extract,  may  be  used 
to  play  the  part  of  igniting  material.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
verifying  all  these  facts  in  actual  practice,  and  in  this  way  have  tested 
whether  our  analysis  of  the  secretory  processes  is  correct.  For  the 
delivery  of  these  lectures  I  had  to  repeat  the  experiment  which  shows 
the  influence  of  vagus  division  on  the  secretion  caused  by  sham  feeding. 
As  I  had  anticipated  from  my  own  previous  experience  and  also 
from  the  publications  of  other  authors,  especially  Ludwig  and  Krehl, 
a  greatly  disordered  condition  of  digestion  was  set  up  by  the  operation. 
I  resolved,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  our  new  discoveries,  to  try  and 
aid  the  animal's  digestion.  In  dogs  with  divided  vagi,  the  psychic  juice 
is  wholly  and  for  ever  done  away  with.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to 
supply  its  place  by  some  other  means.  Before  each  feeding  I  washed 
out  the  stomach,  then  introduced  200-300  c.c.  of  meat  broth  and 
waited  till  it  became  strongly  acid,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  gastric  glands 
were  thrown  into  vigorous  activity.  Not  till  then  was  solid  food 
introduced.  By  this  means  the  food,  which  otherwise  began  to  decom- 
pose, was  satisfactorily  digested. 

It  is,  I  think,  now  desirable  to  discuss  two  important  questions  which 
have  long  been  kept  waiting.  The  one  has  already  been  raised  in  the 
first  lecture,  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  to-day's.  The  first  concerns 
the  claim  of  the  miniature  stomach  to  be  taken  as  representative  of  the 
large  one  in  all  secretory  matters,  or,  as  Dr.  Khizhin  has  put  it,  to  serve 
as  a  mirror  of  the  activity  of  the  large  one.  The  second  is,  whether 
the  dilFerent  substances  which  excite  a  flow  of  gastric  juice  by  action  on 
the  mucous  membrane  do  so  through  the  peripheral  terminations  of  its 
centripetal  nerves — that  is  to  say,  through  the  agency  of  the  nervous 
system — or  in  some  other  way.  These  questions  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other  :  I  begin  with  the  former. 

It  must  at  once  occur  to  every  one  who  studies  our  results  on  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice,  that  while  the  main  stomach  during  digestion 
is  filled  in  the  ordinary  way  with  food,  the  miniatui-e  stomach  remains 
all  the  time  empty.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  presence  of  food  in 
the  one  case,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  mean  a  very  great  difierence 
in  the  working  conditions  of  the  two  stomachs.  After  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  we  can,  however,  state  with  every  confidence  that 
this  apparently  weighty  consideration  is  of  no  moment.  When  juice 
flows  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  from  the  gastric  cul-de-sac,  the 
activity  of  the  latter  at  the  time  must  be  taken  as  identical  with 
that  of  the  large  stomach.  This  can  hardly  be  doubted  if  all  the  pre- 
ceding facts  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  secretion  begins  with 
the  psychic  excitation  of  the  secretory  nerve-centres,  and  this  excitation 
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natumlly  spreads  in  one  and  the  same  fashion  to  nil  points  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  its  ghinds,  whether  in  the  hu-ge  stomach  or 
the  small. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  reasons  on  which  we  base  the  reliability 
of  our  method.  A  complete  parallelism  between  the  work  of  the  large 
and  small  stomachs  lias  been  proved  by  direct  observation.  We  have 
here  only  to  recall  the  facts  and  arrange  them  in  order.  In  the  sixth 
lecture  a  sham-feeding  experiment  on  a  dog  with  isolated  stomach  pouch 
and  divided  (esophagus  was  described,  in  which  the  figures  were  given. 
As  you  may  remember,  the  juices  from  both  stomachs  were  in  eveiy 
way  the  same.  The  absence  of  the  sham-feeding  eflect  in  dogs  with 
Heidenhain's  isolated  stomach  agrees  with  the  fact  that  the  sham  feed- 
ing is  also  ineffective  in  animals  with  the  vagi  divided  in  the  neck.  The 
similarity  in  the  working  of  the  two  stomachs  is  further  seen  when 
excitants  which  act  directly  upon  the  mucous  membrane  are  employed. 
W^ater  produces  a  secretion  in  the  large  as  well  as  in  the  small  organ. 
The  same  applies  to  Liebig's  Extract,  the  solutions  of  which  act  more 
strongly  on  both  than  water.  Egg-albumen  and  starch,  whether  in 
fluid  or  solid  form,  are  ineffective  on  both  cavities.  Fat  produces  a 
secretion  in  neither,  indeed  manifests  rather  an  inhibitory  influence.  In 
short,  we  know  of  no  single  instance  where  the  secretory  process  takes  a 
different  course  in  the  two  stomachs.  I  think  it  is  also  essential  to 
mention  that  many  of  the  facts,  which  were  obtained  on  the  dog  with 
isolated  stomach,  have  been  repeated  and  confirmed  on  a  number  of 
oesophagotomised  dogs  with  ordinary  gastric  fistulae.  Recently  also, 
with  a  second  dog,  having  a  gastric  cul-de-sac  made  after  our  method, 
the  most  important  of  the  facts  observed  on  the  first  animal,  were  re- 
produced in  stereotyped  fashion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  miniature  stomach  accurately 
reflects  the  activity  of  the  large,  provided  its  nervous  connections  are 
unimpaired.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  psychic  influence  is  conveyed  to  the  gastric  glands  is  undoubtedly 
nervous.  The  effect  of  sham  feeding  is  no  longer  seen  after  the  vagi 
nerves  have  been  divided,  nor  is  it  obtained  in  the  glands  of  the  gastric 
cul-de-sac,  formed  by  the  method  of  Heidenhain. 

In  seeking  to  explain  the  flow  of  juice  when  the  psychic  influence 
hag  come  to  an  end  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  functional  con- 
nection between  the  two  cavities  can  only  be  by  means  of  one  or  other 
or  both  of  two  systems— the  circulatory  and  the  nervous.  It  is,  for 
instance,  conceivable  that  chemical  substances  which  excite  the  secre- 
tion are  themselves  absorbed  and  carried  by  the  blood  either  to  the 
secretory  centres  which  they  excite  or  possibly  to  the  glands.  This 
hypothesis  can  be  easily  tested.    If  it  be  correct,  we  ought  to  obtain  the 
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same  effect  when  the  substances  in  question  gain  entry  into  the  circu- 
lation in  other  ways  than  by  means  of  the  stomach.  The  results  of 
experiments  on  this  point  speak  most  decidedly  against  the  theory. 
Many  investigators  have  injected  meat  broth  and  solutions  of  Liebig's 
Extract  per  rectum  into  animals,  but  have  never  seen  an  indication 
of  gland  activity. 

Dr.  Lobasov  administered  to  dogs,  per  rectum,  much  larger  doses  of 
meat  extract  than  would  suffice  to  induce  a  secretion  if  injected  into  the 
stomach.  By  washing  out  the  rectum  and  investigating  the  wash-water 
both  physiologically  and  chemically,  he  also  ascertained  that  the  ex- 
citatory material  of  the  extract  had  disappeared.  Hence  we  are  at 
first  sight  driven  by  a  process  of  exclusion  to  the  deduction  that  our 
miniature  stomach,  even  in  the  later  phases  of  secretion,  is  excited  through 
nervous  channels — that  is  to  say,  by  reflex  stimuli  from  the  larger  cavity. 
This  conclusion  appears  to  be  confirmed  when  we  compare  the  activity 
of  a  gastric  cul-de-sac,  isolated  according  to  our  method,  with  one  made 
after  the  method  of  Heidenhain,  in  which  the  vagus  fibres  are  severed. 
The  dog  operated  upon  by  our  method,  now  three  and  a  half  years  ago, 
still  shows  an  exactly  similar  course  of  secretion  in  the  two  cavities  under 
the  same  conditions.  But  the  secretion  from  the  cul-de-sac  formed  by 
Heidenhain's  method  becomes  in  the  course  of  time  very  greatly  altered. 
At  first  the  glands  are  very  active ;  after  a  full  meal  their  secretion  is 
copious  and  lasts  for  several  hours  [Heidenhain,  Sanotskii).  If,  how- 
ever, the  animals  live  for  some  time,  a  gradual  decline  of  the  secretion 
is  noticeable,  and  within  a  month  or  six  weeks  from  the  operation,  even 
after  a  full  meal,  it  lasts  for  only  three  to  five  hours,  growing  less  and 
less  from  hour  to  hour.  Furthermore,  the  glands  do  not  show  the 
characteristic  alterations  in  their  work,  produced  by  differences  in 
the  food,  of  which  we  learned  in  the  second  lecture.  In  such  animals 
the  variations  are  occasioned  by  differences  in  the  water  contents  of  the 
food  alone. 

Experiments  of  my  own  show  that  the  reflex  secretion  is  obtainable 
also  from  the  small  intestine.  In  a  dog  which  had  an  ordinary  gastric 
fistula,  and  also  a  duodenal  one,  the  stomach  near  the  pylorus  was 
separated  from  the  intestine  by  a  septum  formed  of  mucous  membrane 
in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  that  described  in  the  operation  for  making 
the  miniature  stomach.  In  this  dog  a  secretion  could  be  set  up  when 
the  exciting  substance  was  introduced  either  into  the  stomach  or  into 
the  intestine. 

Again,  it  would  also  seem  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Lobasov 
that  the  flow  produced  by  the  contact  of  chemical  excitants  with  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  in  the  second  phase  of  secretion  is  also 
reflex  and  dependent  on  the  nervous  conned  ions  of  the  organ,  since  the 
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same  substances  when  absorl)ed  from  tlie  rectum  produced  no  eil'ect,  I'his 
exphmation  svasformerly  accepted  without  question, and  the  centre  for  the 
reflex  edbct  was  assumed  to  be  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system.  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  Popelskii  have  shown  the  latter  part  of  the  hypothesis 
to  be  untenable,  since  chemical  excitants,  such  as  minced  flesh,  meat 
extract,  broth,  produce  their  effects  after  division  of  both  vagi  nerves. 
In  his  later  experiments  the  same  result  was  obtained  when  the  stomach 
was  completely  isolated  from  all  its  extrinsic  nervous  connections.  This 
was  accomplished  by  division  of  the  vagi  and  splanchnic  nerves,  followed 
by  removal  of  the  coeliac  plexuses.  The  spinal  cord  below  the  eleventh 
dorsal  vertebra  was  also  removed,  and  all  connection  with  its  higher 
segments  through  the  rami  communicantes  of  the  thoracic  roots  cut  off. 

From  these  experiments,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  direct  injection 
of  meat  extract  into  the  blood  stream  produced  no  secretion,  Popelekii 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  was  a  reflex  one  carried  out  through 
nerve  centres  in  the  peripheral  ganglia  of  the  stomach  wall. 

But  another  possible  explanation  of  the  chemical  influence  and  of 
its  transmission  from  one  organ  to  the  other  has  been  overlooked  by 
the  investigators  mentioned.  Digestive  products  are  known  not  to  be 
absorbed  from  the  stomach  to  any  extent,  but  it  may  be  that  by  their 
agency  other  substances  with  stimulating  properties  are  formed  in  its 
lining  cells,  from  Avhence  they  are  taken  into  the  blood  stream  and 
become  distributed  to  the  gastric  glands. 

An  analogous  effect  on  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  produced 
by  the  contents  of  the  stomach  acting  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
duodenum  and  jejunum,  which  also  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  unquestion- 
ably of  the  nature  of  a  reflex  action,  has  been  shown  by  Bayliss  and 
Starling*  to  be  accomplished  in  this  latter  way.  A  substance  formed 
in  the  duodenal  mucous  membrane  by  the  action  of  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  at  once  taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels  and  carried 
to  the  cells  of  the  pancreas,  which  are  thereby  excited  to  activity.  A 
similar  explanation  has  been  offered  by  Edkins  t  to  account  for  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  by  our  chemical  excitants.  Direct  injection 
of  these  substances  into  the  blood  stream  produces  no  effect  on  gastric 
secretion.  But  if  a  decoction  of  the  pyloric  mucous  membrane  be  made 
with  water  or  dilute  acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  peptone,  and  then 
injected  repeatedly  in  small  quantities  into  the  jugular  vein,  a  flow  of 
gastric  juice  is  set  up  containing  both  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Similar  preparations  made  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus 
of  the  stomach  were  ineffective.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  flow 
in  the  later  phases  of  gastric  digestion  is  excited,  not  through  nervous 

*  Proc.  Uotj.  Sue.  Lcml.,  1902  ;  also  Zcntralb.  f.  Physiol.,  xv.  1902. 
t  Loc.  cit. 
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channels,  but  by  means  of  a  chemical  substance  produced  in  the  pyloric 
mucous  membrane  and  carried  by  the  blood  stream  to  the  glands  of  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach. 

I  have  depicted  the  work  of  the  gastric  glands  for  the  most  part  as 
we  have  seen  it  in  our  own  experiments,  and  as  it  has  developed  in  our 
hands.  Is  the  picture  a  new  one  ?  In  its  details,  yes,  but  not  in  its  fun- 
damental features.  However  singular  it  may  appear,  the  sketch  of  this 
picture  was  outlined  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  fact  which  I  hope  will 
furnish  an  additional  reason  to  medical  science  for  relinquishing  its 
characteristic  shyness  of  new  things  and  accepting  our  interpretations 
of  the  phenomena  here  presented. 

The  author  of  the  Traiie  Analytique  de  la  Digestion — Blondlot — 
spoke  in  plain  words  of  the  importance  of  the  act  of  taking  food,  and 
of  the  specific  excitability  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  The  facts 
adduced  in  support  of  his  theory  were  naturally  insufficient,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  first  experiments  on  dogs  with  artificial  gastric 
fistulse  had  only  just  been  performed.  It  is  incomprehensibly  strange 
that  the  researches  of  Blondlot  and  his  account  of  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  had  not  been  added  to,  for  fifty  years — indeed,  on  the 
contrary,  had  passed  out  of  sight,  and  been  supplanted  by  the  faulty 
investigations  and  erroneous  representations  of  later  authors.  Only  in 
the  works  of  a  few  writers — and  these  mostly  French — had  Blondlot's 
theory  survived. 

Of  other  investigators,  we  must  mention  Heidenhain,  who,  par- 
ticularly by  his  study  of  the  secretory  work  of  the  stomach,  has 
enriched  the  physiology  of  secretion,  established  important  facts,  and 
originated  many  fruitful  ideas.  He  suggested  the  subdivision  of  the 
secretory  process  into  periods  according  to  excitants,  and  hinted  that  it 
would  be  important  to  investigate  the  efi"ects  of  the  individual  food-stuffs 
on  the  work  of  the  stomach.  Heidenhain's  results  are  contained  in  his 
well-known  article  on  the  secretion  of  the  cardiac  glands  of  the  stomach, 
published  in  the  year  1879  in  Pfliiger's  Archiv.  The  work  of  Blondlot 
and  the  additions  of  Heidenhain  comprise  almost  everything  of  import- 
ance accomplished  by  physiology  in  fifty  years  on  the  mechanism  and 
conditions  required  for  the  secretory  work  of  the  stomach.  Fatal  to 
the  solution  of  this  question  was  the  obvious  error  that  mechanical 
stimulation  constituted  an  effective  excitant  of  the  gastric  glands,  and 
this  error,  in  its  turn,  arose  out  of  faulty  methods. 


LEOTUKE  VIIL 


THE  NORMAL  EXCITANTS  OF  PANCREATIC  SECRE- 
TION :  SUMMARY  OF  MATTERS  DEALT  WITH : 
PROBLEMS  FOR  FURTHER  INVESTIGATION. 

Acids  strongly  excite  the  pancreatic  gland— The  specific  properties  of 
these  excitants— The  stomach  contents,  on  passing  into  the  duodenum, 
excite  the  pancreas  to  action  chiefly  because  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastric 
juice — The  acid  excites  the  pancreas  by  acting  on  the  duodenal 
mucous  membrane — Probable  significance  of  this  relationship  between 
the  gastric  and  pancreatic  secretions — Starch  does  not  augment  the  tottil 
secretion  of  the  pancreas,  but  increases  its  content  of  amylolytic 
ferment.  Fat  is  a  reliable  exciter  of  pancreatic  secretion,  and  also 
increases  the  amount  of  fat-splitting  ferment  in  the  juice — Sleep  does 
not  hinder  pancreatic  activity  —  Psychic  excitation  of  the  pancreas 
may  possibly  exist,  but  it  plays  an  unimportant  role— Water  is  an 
independent  exciter  of  the  pancreas — Solutions  of  neutral  and  alkaline 
salts  of  the  alkalies  inhibit  pancreatic  secretion — Group  of  problems 
still  to  be  investigated  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  digestive 
glands — The  definite  establishment  of  specific  excitability  of  the  mucous 
'  surfaces  of  the  digestive  canal  constitutes  the  fundamental  result  of  all 
the  experiments  related — Summary  of  the  results  from  a  general  point  of 
view — Outlook  and  programme  for  future  investigation. 

Gentlemen, — In  turning,  to-day,  to  the  subject  of  when,  how,  and  by 
what  agency  the  secretory  mechanism  of  the  pancreas  is  excited  during 
digestion,  we  must  from  the  beginning  be  prepared  to  meet  with  com- 
plicated relationships  and  unexpected  facts.  The  secretion  of  the 
pancreas  is  richer  in  ferments  than  that  of  the  stomach  and,  moreover, 
it  is  a  supplementary  fluid  which  works  on  food  already  changed  by  a 
previous  agency.  It  has  consequently  to  adapt  itself  to  varying 
chemical  conditions.  The  difficulties  of  investigation  which  arise  from 
these  sources  are,  however,  largely  counterbalanced  by  the  following 
advantage.  The  intestinal  canal  is  completely  separated  from  the  lumen 
of  the  gland,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  direct  penetration  of 
the  food  into  the  gland  ducts. 

We  begin  with  a  form  of  stimulus  which  aroused  the  attention  of 
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the  laboratory  in  a  very  striking  manner,  just  as  did  the  discovery 
of  the  psychic  excitation  of  the  gastric  glands.  In  the  search  for  pan- 
creatic stimuli  we  {Dr.  Becker)  tested,  for  particular  reasons,  the  effects 
of  solutions  of  neutral  and  alkaline  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  gas  on  the  other. 
We  found  that  a  species  of  antagonism  existed  in  the  effects  of  these 
substances  upon  the  pancreas.  The  saline  solutions  proved  to  be  weaker 
excitants  of  pancreatic  juice  than  water,  the  carbon  dioxide  distinctly 
stronger.  These  results  directed  our  attention  to  the  effects  of  acids, 
and  we  may  now  proceed  to  our  first  important  experiment  upon  this 
subject.  The  dog  which  I  exhibit  to  you  possesses  a  permanent  pan- 
creatic fistula.  As  you  see,  the  secretion  at  present  is  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  two  or  three  drops  in  the  minute,  and  even  this  is  quite 
easily  accounted  for  :  the  animal  was  fed  fifteen  hours  ago.  I  now  intro- 
duce into  the  stomach  150  c.c.  of  0-5  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  by  means  of  the  sound.  The  dog  remains  perfectly  still  and  makes 
no  protest  whatever  against  the  procedure.  Two  or  three  minutes  after 
the  injection  you  notice  that  the  drops  from  the  pancreatic  fistula  fall 
faster.  We  can  already  count  twenty-five  in  the  minute,  and  the  flow 
grows  quicker  and  quicker.  In  order  to  meet  the  objection  that  water 
and  fluids  generally,  act  here  as  the  exciting  agents,  I  bring  into  the 
stomach  500  c.c.  of  lime-water,  and  you  see  not  only  that  the  secretion 
does  not  increase,  but,  on  the  contrary,  grows  weaker  and  weaker, 
indeed  almost  stops.  This  powerful  influence  of  acids  upon  the  pancreas 
is  one  of  the  most  securely  established  facts  in  the  whole  physiology  of 
the  gland.  By  their  means  its  activity  can  be  excited  more  efiectively 
than  by  any  other ;  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  in  the  laboratory,  the 
eSect  of  acids  has  become  a  crucial  test  of  the  normal  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  this  respect.  To  illustrate  its  intensity,  I  give  here 
an  example  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Dolinski,  who  took  the  investigation 
in  hand. 

The  dog  had  been  fed  twenty-two  hours  before,  and  pancreatic 
juice  had  ceased  to  flow.  A  volume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  strength  of  the  gastric  juice  was  poured  into 
the  stomach  by  means  of  the  sound.  The  quantity  of  juice  secreted 
every  five  minutes  is  shown  below : 

0-i  c.c. 
3-4  „ 
5-4  ., 
2-4  „ 

0-  6  „ 

1-  0  „ 
0-2  „ 


6-  0  c.c. 

9-5  „ 

9-5  „ 

9-5  ,. 

8-5  „ 

7-  0  „ 

8-  0  „ 
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7*.')t  .0. 
7-6  „ 
70  „ 

20  „ 
O  f)  „ 

In  the  1st  hour,  82'.")  c.c. 


0-8  I.e. 
0-4  „ 
00  „ 
0-2  „ 
0-0  „ 

In  the  2nd  hour,  U  S  c.c. 


Thereupon  an  equal  volume  of  water  (250  c.c)  was  poured  in  :  no  secre- 
tion followed  for  thirty  minutes.  Then  another  250  c.c.  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  was  introduced  and  the  quantities  of  juice 
recorded  every  ten  minutes  : 


I-')  c.c. 
13-5  „ 

15-  0  „ 

16-  0  „ 
13-0  „ 
l.rO  „ 


In  the  1st  hour,  7-t"0  c.c. 


13-0  c.c. 
1.5-0 
lO-.'i 

9-0 

7-.0 
10-5 


1) 
>» 


In  the  2nd  hour.  G5-.5  c.c. 


3  0  c.c. 
0-2  „ 
Secretion  stopped 


No  particular  difference  in  the  exciting  effect  of  various  acids  was 
noticed.  Those  investigated  were  phosphoric,  citric,  lactic  and  acetic, 
in  addition  to  the  hydrochloric. 

The  constancy  and  intensity  of  the  acid  effect  stands  out  as  a  very 
remarkable  fact.  The  idea,  therefore,  at  once  occurred  to  us  that 
we  had  discovei^ed  the  specific  excitant  of  the  pancreatic  gland,  and 
remembering  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  normally  acid,  it 
seemed  likely  that  this  acid  reaction  probably  served  as  a  connecting 
link  between  two  neighbouring  compartments  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
But  all  these  interesting  and  promising  hypotheses  had  to  be  proved 
and  established  experimentally. 

In  the  first  place,  the  effects  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  different 
strengths  from  0-05  to  0-5  per  cent,  were  tried,  and  with  the  following 
results.  Quantities  of  250  c.c.  of  HCl  of  the  strengths  given  below 
were  poured  into  the  stomach  : 


0'6  per  cent. 

O'l  per  cent. 

O  OB  per  cent. 

Pancreatic  ^  70-8  c.c. 
juice      1  79-5  „ 
secreted    i"  82-.5  „ 
per  hour.  J  S'J-i  „ 

25-7  c.c. 
20-8  „ 
32-5  „ 

20-5  c.c. 

It  is  pos.sible  that  we  had  not  reached  the  highest  degree  of  gland 
activity  with  acid  of  0-5  per  cent,  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  experiments  not  systematically  carried  out,  the 
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sensitiveness  of  the  pancreas  is  about  as  great  as  that  of  the  organs 
of  taste:  for  a  fluid  which  just  tastes  distinctly  acid,  acts  as  an  ex- 
citant of  the  gland.  The  gradation  in  the  effects,  and  the  great 
sensitiveness  to  the  acids, -confirmed  us  in  the  belief  that  they  behave 
not  merely  as  general  and  indiscriminate  stimuli,  but  as  specific  exci- 
tants of  the  pancreas.  This  conclusion  appeared  all  the  more  justified 
since  the  gastric  glands  remained  perfectly  indiff'erent  to  the  same  acids. 

As  a  logical  sequence  to  the  above,  came  the  further  conclusion  that 
the  gastric  contents  must  have  an  exciting  eflect  on  the  gland,  by 
virtue  of  the  acid  reaction  they  possess.    It  naturally  was  not  difficult 
to  test  this  supposition.    To  begin  with,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  pure 
gastric  juice  was  just  as  powerful  an  excitant  of  the  pancreas  as  an  acid 
solution  of  equal  strength.    Solutions  of  different  sugars,  of  peptone, 
and  of  egg-white  proved,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  to  be 
excitants  of  the  pancreas  only  when  they  had  a  strong  acid  reaction. 
If  neutral  or  alkaline,  their  secretory  efi"ects  were  no  greater  than 
that  of  water,  in  some  cases  even  less.    Finally,  our  hypothesis  was 
conclusively  established  when,  by  neutralising  the  gastric  contents,  we 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  exciting  effect.    If  at  the  height  of  diges- 
tion, when  pancreatic  juice  is  flowing  freely,  one  introduces  by  means  of 
the  sound,  or  through  a  fistula,  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  or 
lime-water,  or  pancreatic  juice  into  the  animal's  stomach,  after  a  few 
minutes  a  diminution  of  the  normal  flow  is  observed  which  often 
lasts  for  a  long  lime.    I  give  here  an  example  from  one  experiment : 
The  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  was  recorded  every  five  minutes. 


5  6  c.c. 

6-  6  „ 

7-  2  „ 
7-4  „ 
7-2  „ 
6-8  „ 

70  c.c.  of  the  dog's  own  pan- 
creatic juice  were  here  poured 
into  the  stomach. 
5-6  c.c. 
2-2  ., 


1  "4  c.c. 

1-0  „ 

1-0  „ 

1-1  „ 

1-5  „ 

re  „ 

5-  0  „ 
G-8  „ 

6-  0  „ 

5 '7  „    and  so  on 


We  see  in  the  above  a  striking  instance  of  how  the  work  of  one 
segment  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  connected  with  and  dependent 
upon  that  of  a  previous  one.  Thus,  the  saliva  which  moistens  every  dry 
food,  acts  by  virtue  of  its  content  of  water,  as  an  excitant  of  gastric 
secretion.  It  is  thereby  ensured  that  the  psychic  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
which  ushers  in  digestion  is  followed  by  a  flow  produced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  saliva.  This  is  further  maintained  by  the  eff'ect  of  the 
gastric  contents  on  the  pyloric  mucous  membrane.  Finally,  the  acid  of  the 
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gastric  juice  acts  in  its  turn  as  an  excitant  of  the  pancreatic  gland,  thus 
continuing  the  influence  exerted  by  the  digestive  glands  upon  each  other. 

We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  saying  that  the  acid  is  a  specific 
excitant  of  the  pancreatic  gland.  Where,  however,  is  its  seat  of  action  ? 
There  are  several  possibilities.  The  acid  either  acts  refiexly  through  a 
nerve  centre,  by  virtue  of  its  effect  on  the  end  apparatus  of  centripetal 
nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  locally  through  a  peripheral  nervous 
mechanism,  or  it  may  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  stimulate  the  gland 
cells  directly,  or,  finally,  by  its  action  on  the  duodenal  mucous  mem- 
brane it  may  produce  an  excitant  which  is  absorbed  and  reaches  the  gland 
in  the  last-named  way.  Theoretical  considerations  led  us  at  the  outset  to 
accept  the  first  hypothesis.  Thus  acid  solutions  injected  into  the  rectum 
produce  no  effect  on  the  pancreas,  nor  do  they  when  retained  in  the 
stomach  and  prevented  from  entering  the  intestine.  It  seemed  to  us, 
moreover,  that  if  absorbed  from  the  duodenum  into  the  blood-stream 
the  acid  could  only  act  on  the  pancreas  by  reducing  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood.  In  normal  digestion,  however,  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is 
increased.  So  far  we  were  right,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  we  over- 
looked what  has  proved  to  be  the  correct  explanation. 

The  negative  effect  on  pancreatic  secretion,  of  acids  acting  on  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  rectum  and  stomach,  was  observed  by  Dr. 
Popelskii.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained  in  one  of  his  experi- 
ments on  a  dog  with  a  permanent  pancreatic  fistula : 
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Experiments  were  also  performed  on  a  dog  {Dr.  Popelskii)  the 
stomach  of  which  was  divided  into  two  parts  near  the  pyloric  region, 
each  having  a  fistula  cannula  leading  into  it.  When  acid  was  introduced 
into  the  cardiac  segment  the  pancreas  remained  at  rest.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  was  poured  into  the  pyloric  portion,  a  secretion  of  pan- 
creatic juice  appeared,  but  only  after  the  acid  had  passed  on  into  the 
duodenum.  This  agreed  with  the  fact  that  the  flow  of  pancreatic 
juice  augments  and  declines  in  curve  form,  obviously  dependent  upon 
the  entry  of  the  acid  food  mixture  into  the  intestine.  It  appeared 
therefore  probable,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  effect  of  the  acid 
upon  pancreatic  secretion  was  due  to  a  central  reflex  through  nervous 
channels.  Further  experiments  have,  however,  led  to  different  con- 
clusions. 

It  was  in  the  next  place  shown  by  Popelskii*  that  the  acid  effect  on  the 
duodenum  could  be  obtained  after  the  following  operations  or  combina- 
tions of  them  were  carried  out — namely,  division  of  both  vagi,  section  of 
the  splanchnic  nerves  on  both  sides,  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
extirpation  of  the  solar  plexus.  He  concluded  that  the  secretion  arose 
from  a  peripheral  reflex  through  scattered  ganglia  of  the  pancreas, 
situated  mostly  near  the  duodenum.  The  same  results  were  obtained 
by  Wertheimer  and  Lepage,t  who  accepted  Popelskii's  explanation. 
They  found,  however,  in  addition,  that  the  supposed  peripheral  reflex 
could  be  obtained  from  the  jejunum  and  upper  ileum,  the  effect  dimi- 
nishing in  intensity  with  the  descent  along  the  gut.  No  effect  whatever 
could  be  obtained  from  the  last  two  feet  or  so  of  the  ileum.  Atropin 
did  not  abolish  the  secretory  effect. 

The  foregoing  experiments  were  repeated  in  a  modified  way  by 
Bayliss  and  Starling, J  who  confirmed  the  results  of  Popelskii,  Wer- 
theimer and  Lepage.  Bayliss  and  Starling,  however,  found  in  addition, 
that  the  secretory  effect  could  be  obtained  from  a  loop  of  jejunum  after 
severing  all  the  mesenteric  nerves  supplied  to  it.  They  were  in  conse- 
quence led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  result  was  not  dependent  on  a 
reflex  through  the  nervous  system.  The  only  other  connection  between 
the  denervated  loop  of  intestine  and  the  pancreas  was  by  way  of  the 
blood-vessels.  But  Wertheimer  and  Lepage  had  shown  that  the  acid 
of  itself,  if  introduced  directly  into  the  circulation,  had  no  effect  on 
the  pancreas.  Thus  Bayliss  and  Starling  were  led  to  conceive  that  the 
acid  produced  some  substance  by  its  action  on  the  mucous  membrane 
which,  when  taken  into  the  blood-stream  and  carried  to  the  pancreas, 
excited  its  cells  to  activity.  This  hypothesis  was  at  once  confirmed  by 
the  most  convincing  experiments. 

*  Pfliiger's  ArcMv.,  xxxvi.  215. 

f  Jovrn.  (le  Physiol,  et  (le  Path.  Generalp,  1901.  %  Tak.  cif. 
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The  mucous  membrane  of  the  loop  of  jejunum  was  8ciapO(l  oli*  and 
rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  sand  and  0--1  per  cent,  hydrocliloric  acid. 
The  extract  was  filtered,  neutralised,  and  injected  into  a  vein,  with  the 
result  that  a  co[)ious  How  of  pancreatic  juice  quickly  appeared  from 
the  Ciinnula  inserted  into  the  pancreatic  duct.  Active  extracts  were 
obtixined  from  the  mucous  lining  of  all  those  parts  of  the  intestine  which 
(in  the  hands  of  Wertheimer  and  Lepage)  yielded  positive  effects  from  the 
acid,  but  were  not  obtained  from  the  lower  ileum  or  large  intestine. 

To  the  substance  thus  extracted  the  name  Secretin  has  been  given. 
It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  ferment,  since  boiling  does  not  destroy  it. 
It  is  suggested  that  it  pre-exists  in  the  mucous  membrane  in  an  in- 
absorbable  form — -prosecretin — which  is  then  transformed  into  secretin 
by  the  action  of  the  acid. 

With  the  use  of  ordinary  extracts  of  the  mucous  membrane  a  fall  of 
blood-pressure  accompanies  the  effect  on  the  pancreas.  This  fall  is  due 
to  some  substance  other  than  the  secretin  itself.  It  is,  however,  possible 
to  obtain  secretin  free  from  the  vascular  depressant.  By  occlusion  of 
the  aorta,  to  temporarily  shut  ofi'the  blood  supply  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  shedding  of  the  lining  epithelium  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut  can 
be  caused.  An  acid  extract  of  this  desquamated  epithelium,  made  in 
the  same  way  as  the  extract  of  the  whole  mucous  membrane,  gives  the 
secretory  effect  without  the  lowering  of  blood-pressure.  Secretin  prob- 
ably acts  directly  on  the  cells  of  the  pancreas.  Its  effect,  at  all  events, 
is  not  removed  by  a  previous  injection  of  atro'pin.  This  latter  is  of  im- 
portance, since,  as  we  saw,  the  same  applies  to  the  acid  influence.  The 
general  name  Hormone  {bpiiaui,  I  set  in  motion)  is  given  to  a  specific 
chemical  excitant,  such  as  secretin. 

The  foregoing  results  have  been  verified  by  numerous  workers. 
They  have  also  received  strong  confirmation  from  an  observation  of 
Enriques  and  Hallion,*  who  found  that  if  blood,  taken  from  the  carotid 
artery  of  a  dog  after  acid  had  been  introduced  into  its  intestine,  be 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  another  dog,  a  secretion  of  pancreatic 
juice  is  evoked.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  Wertheimer  t  and 
also  Fleig  +  obtained  the  acid  effect  from  an  isolated  intestinal  loop, 
even  when  the  blood  returning  from  it  was  not  allowed  to  re-enter  the 
general  circulation.  These  investigators  hence  infer  that  the  effect 
must  also  reach  the  pancreas  through  nervous  channels  as  well  as  via 
the  blood-vessels.  Their  experiments,  however,  do  not  appear  to  wholly 
exclude  a  humoral  influence  by  way  of  the  lymphatics. 

That  the  acid  forms  a  connecting  link  between  gastric  and  intestinal 

*  Coiiipt.  Ilend.  de  la  Soc.  dc  Jiiol,  Iv.  233  (1903). 
t  Jovrn.  de  Physiol,  ei  Path.  fUndralc,  1901. 
X  Compt.  Ueiid,  de  la  Sue.  de  Biol.,  Iv.  4G2. 
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digestion  is  undisputed,  but  why  is  the  acid  and  not  something  else 
employed  to  serve  in  this  manner?  Naturally,  we  cannot  claim  to 
have  solved  this  question  conclusively,  we  can  only  bring  forward 
certain  hypotheses.  As  is  known,  the  pancreatic  ferments  act  best  in 
an  alkaline  medium.  When  the  medium  is  weakly  acid  their  effects 
are  less,  and  with  any  pronounced  degree  of  acidity  soon  become  nil. 
It  may  be  that  the  pancreatic  juice  neutralises  the  acid  which  caused  it 
to  flow,  merely  in  order  to  provide  a  suitable  medium  for  the  activity  of 
its  ferments.  But  at  the  same  time  the  juice  protects  itself  against  the 
destructive  action  of  the  pepsin,  for  which  a  neutral  or  alkaline  medium 
is  very  unsuitable.  Thus  the  idea  of  Briicke  that  the  bile  arrests  the 
action  of  pepsin  in  the  duodenum  and  so  provides  favourable  conditions 
for  intestinal  digestion  may  also  be  applied  to  the  pancreatic  juice.  At  the 
same  time  another  important  significance  of  this  relationship  lies  near. 

For  a  peculiar  and  as  yet  unexplained  reason,  the  gastric  juice 
is  secreted  with  the  most  concentrated  strength  of  hydrochloric  acid 
possible.  This  hydrochloric  acid,  according  to  the  present  teaching 
of  physiology,  is  derived  from  the  sodium  chloride  of  the  blood.  An 
increase  of  alkalinity  thus  arises  in  the  blood,  and  this  condition,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  mean  chemical  composition  of  the  fluid,  must  be  removed. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  would,  however,  if  not  neutralised,  again  be 
absorbed,  after  fulfilling  its  function  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
this  in  turn  would  lead  to  a  marked  reduction  of  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood.  Consequently  the  reaction  of  this  fluid  would  suffer  great 
variations  in  both  directions  during  digestion ;  but,  as  we  know,  this  is 
a  factor  the  constancy  of  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  chemical 
processes  of  the  organism.  These  diflSculties  are  all  removed  when  we 
consider  the  relationships  of  the  digestive  juices  just  discussed.  The 
acid  gastric  juice  causes  secretion  of  pancreatic  fluid  by  its  acidity 
and  in  direct  proportion  to  it ;  that  is  to  say,  while  the  acid  radicle  of 
the  sodium  chloride  is  abstracted  by  the  peptic  glands  and  passed 
into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  the  basic  radicle,  the  sodium,  is  simul- 
taneously used  in  the  preparation  of  pancreatic  fluid.  The  two  con- 
stituents of  the  sodium  chloride  meet  again  in  the  alimentary  canal  and 
reproduce  the  salt.  Recently  this  explanation  has  received  support 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Walther. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  flow  of  pancreatic  juice  excited  by  acid,  is 
poured  out  with  the  object  amongst  others,  of  neutralising  the  stimulus 
by  which  it  is  evoked,  we  should  in  consequence  expect  to  meet  with  varia- 
tions in  the  alkalinity  of  the  juice,  apart  from  the  content  of  ferment,  and 
determined  by  the  acidity  of  the  exciting  fluid  ;  and  this  is  indeed  the 
case.  Estimations  of  the  amount  of  ash,  as  well  as  titration,  both  of  the 
ash  and  of  the  unaltered  pancreatic  juice,  have  unquestionably  shown 
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thiit  a  connection  exists  between  the  nature  of  the  secretory  excitiint  and 
the  amount  of  inorganic  substance  in  the  pancreatic  Ihiid.  The  juice 
called  forth  by  acid  solutions  shows  a  very  unimportant  amount  of  organic 
substances  with  a  maximal  content  of  inorganic;  in  fact,  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  is  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  former.  It  also 
shows  a  very  high  degi-ee  of  alkalinity  both  in  the  ash  and  in  the  fluid 
itself.  The  "  acid  "  juice  retains  these  characteristic  properties  even 
when  the  hourly  quantity  of  secretion  varies.  This  occurrence  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  one  previously  described,  where  we  saw  in  the  first  lecture 
that  the  ferments  of  the  juice  adapted  themselves  to  the  kind  of  food 
ingested  at  the  time.  With  bread  the  amylolytic  ferment,  and  with 
milk  the  fat-splitting  ferment,  was  found  to  be  increased.  Likewise 
here,  an  acid  evokes  the  production  of  alkali,  while  the  organic  con- 
stituents which  are  not  required  are  remarkably  reduced.  The  juice, 
however,  which  is  poured  out  in  response  to  acids  is  never  devoid  of 
ferment-  or  potential  ferment-properties.  It  is  always  produced  for 
digestive  purposes,  and  never  merely  for  the  neutralisation  of  acids. 

That  under  normal  circumstances  the  work  of  the  pancreas  is 
intimately  dependent  upon,  perhaps  chiefly  regulated  by  the  acid 
produced  in  the  stomach,  is  shown  by  the  close  correlation  between 
the  curves  of  secretion  of  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice  on  ordinary  food- 
stuffs. Thus  the  production  of  gastric  juice  for  flesh  and  for  bread  in 
each  case  is  most  rapid  in  the  first  two  hours,  after  which  it  declines. 
The  same  applies  to  the  outflow  of  pancreatic  fluid  for  these  foods. 
Further,  the  qualities  of  the  latter  juice — low  percentage  of  organic 
constituents  and  of  ferments — are  those  of  juice  secreted  in  response  to 
the  acid  stimulus.  On  milk,  gastric  juice  is  poured  out  less  rapidly, 
reaching  a  maximum  after  three  hours,  after  which  the  curve  begins 
to  fall.    The  flow  of  pancreatic  juice  for  milk  exactly  corresponds. 

Apparent  discrepancies  in  reality  support  this  view.  The  quantity 
of  gastric  juice  poured  out  on  bread  in  the  first  hour  is,  on  the  average, 
twice  as  great  as  in  the  second.  The  reverse  holds  good  for  the  pancreatic 
secretion,  the  maximal  of  which  falls  in  the  second  hour.  But  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  mixture  of  bread  and  acid  only  leaves 
the  stomach  in  any  quantity  from  the  second  half  of  the  first  hour  on- 
wards. Another  difficulty  is  that  the  rate  of  outflow  of  gastric  juice,  is 
maximal  for  flesh,  but  of  pancreatic  fluid,  for  bread.  This  divergence  is 
explained,  however,  by  the  fact  that  much  more  of  the  acid  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  is  combined  by  the  proteins  of  flesh  than  by  those  of  bread. 

That  a  non-nutrient  substance,  namely  the  acid,  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  strongest  excitant  of  the  secretory  apparatus  of  the  pancreas, 
does  not,  however,  preclude  the  possibility  that  there  may  also  be 
other  excitants,  either  identical  with  those  which  act  on  the  gastric 
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glands,  or  wholly  difierent,  since  the  sphere  of  action  is  wider  in  the 
case  of  the  ferments  of  the  pancreas.  Hence  the  natural  question 
arises  whether  starch  and  fat  may  not  also  be  excitants  of  the  pancreas, 
for,  as  we  know,  the  gland  has  special  relations  to  these  substances.  So 
far,  we  have  been  unable  to  prove  an  exciting  efiect  for  starch.  Solutions 
of  varying  concentrations  evoked  no  more  juice  than  water  alone.  The 
question,  however,  requires  further  investigation,  for  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  precise  conditions  required  for  the  starch  efiect  may  have 
escaped  our  observation.  It  may,  for  instance,  happen  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  gastric  juice,  that  the  starch  exercises  only  a  trophic  influence 
— that  is  to  say,  augments  the  output  of  the  ferment  without  in- 
creasing the  total  quantity  of  juice.  Some  experiments  of  Dr.  Walther 
support  this  hypothesis.  When  a  dog  was  fed  with  bread,  the  pancreatic 
fluid  possessed  a  much  stronger  amylolytic  action  than  the  juice  obtained 
at  a  corresponding  period  and  with  the  same  rate  of  flow,  after  a  meal 
of  flesh.  It  is  particularly  interesting  that  in  the  same  experiments 
the  fat-splitting  ferment  behaved  in  just  the  opposite  way — the  flesh 
juice  possessed  a  greater,  the  bread  juice  a  less  degree  of  fat-splitting 
action. 

Nor  is  the  possibility  excluded  that  the  continuation  of  starch 
digestion  may  depend  on  some  entirely  difierent  condition — for  example, 
the  production  of  lactic  acid  from  the  carbohydrate  constituents  of  the 
food.  Possibly  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  production  of  lactic  acid, 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  which  have  been  but  little  cleared 
up.  Science  has  not  attempted,  and  could  not  up  to  the  present 
venture  to  reproduce  a  synthesis  of  normal  digestion — that  is  to  say,  to 
combine  the  often  conflicting  requirements,  not  only  of  the  different 
food-stuffs,  but  also  of  the  different  sections  of  the  digestive  canal  aud 
of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

In  contrast  to  the  experiments  with  starch,  those  dealing  with  the 
influence  of  fat  upon  the  pancreatic  gland  yielded  much  more  direct 
and  simple  results.  Indeed,  the  mere  comparison  of  known  facts  made 
it  very  probable  that  fat  acts  as  an  independent  exciter  of  the  pancreas. 
The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  restrained  by  fat,  and  we  could  hardly 
conceive  that,  under  normal  conditions,  a  pancreatic  secretion  for  fat 
could  be  wholly  caused  by  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  Dr.  Dolinsky 
poured  oil  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs,  and  constantly  obtained  a  more  or 
less  considerable  flow  of  pancreatic  juice.  When  we  remember  the 
strong  inhibitory  effect  of  fat  on  gastric  secretion,  the  constancy  of  this 
latter  result  seemed  to  afford  good  assurance  that  we  had  here  a  direct 
influence  of  fat  upon  the  pancreas.  A  confirmed  sceptic  might,  how- 
ever, reply  that  possibly  an  acid  fluid  had  accumulated  in  the  stomach 
before  our  experiment,  or,  as  we  previously  indicated  ourselves,  that  a 
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strong  psychic  elioct  might  have  overcome  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the 
fat.  But  the  following  experiment  devised  by  Dr.  Damaskin  com- 
plies with  the  strictest  requirements.  A  perfectly  healthy  dog,  having 
two  fistuho— one  a  gastric,  the  other  a  pancreatic— was  last  fed  twenty 
hours  before  the  experiment.  Below  the  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  duct 
a  metal  funnel  and  graduated  cylinder  were  suspended.  The  gastric 
fistula  was  closed  by  a  cork  through  which  a  glass  tube  was  led,  and 
this  in  turn  was  connected  by  an  india-rubber  tube  to  another  funnel. 
The  latter  funnel  was  hung  up  at  a  suitable  height,  and  contained  110  to 
115  c.c.  of  oil.  The  india-rubber  tube  was  provided  with  a  T-piece,  the 
transverse  arm  of  which  was  connected  to  a  second  india-rubber  tube. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  tube  between  the  funnel  and 
the  T-piece  was  clamped  with  a  Mohr's  clamp,  so  that  the  oil  could  not 
flow  down.  The  other  tube  at  the  end  of  the  transverse  arm  of  the  T-piece 
remained  open  to  allow  the  gastric  contents  to  escape  freely.  Often  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  stomach  secreted  a  clear  acid  fluid 

 the  psychic  gastric  juice.     More  rarely  it  contained  only  a  little 

alkaline  mucus.    The  experimenter  shut  himself  in  the  room  with  the 
dog  and  patiently  waited.    The  animal  soon  gave  up  hope  of  receiving 
food  to  eat,  and  finally  slept.    Here  I  should  remark  that  sleep  exer- 
cises no  influence  on  the  activity  of  the  pancreas.   When,  therefore, 
the  acid  secretion  from  the  stomach  ceased,  the  experimenter  cautiously 
closed  the  outflow  tube  and  opened  that  to  the  oil  funnel.    So  long 
as  the  stomach  cavity  remained  unclosed,  either  no  pancreatic  juice  was 
secreted,  or  at  most  0*5  to  1*0  c.c.  in  fifteen  minutes ;  but  in  three 
to  five  minutes  after  pouring  in  the  oil,  the  flow  distinctly  increased, 
and  after  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  attained  a  rate  of  7  to  10  c.c.  in 
fifteen  minutes.    During  this  time,  a  very  small  quantity  of  alkaline 
mucus  was  secreted  by  the  stomach,  which  collected  in  the  lower  section 
of  the  india-rubber  tube.   The  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  after  the 
administration  of  fat  apparently  takes  place  even  when  every  trace  of 
acid  is  absent  from  the  stomach.   Sometimes  the  experiment  was  varied 
in  the  following  way.    Fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  the  introduction 
of  the  oil,  the  clamp  on  the  lower  india-rubber  tube  was  opened  and 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  emptied  out.    For  the  most  part  it  was 
found  to  contain  only  15  to  20  c.c.  of  oil  and  3  to  5  c.c.  of  alkaline 
mucus,  while  later,  only  mucus  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  oil  flowed 
out.    In  other  cases,  either  early  or  late,  together  with  the  mucus, 
some  bile  or  bile-stained  fluid  escaped  from  the  stomach.    This  latter 
fluid  contained  suspended  fat,  reacted  alkaline,  and  was  obviously 
driven  into  the  stomach  by  anti-peristaltic  action.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  whole  of  this  time  pancreatic  juice  freely  flowed  from  the  fistula. 
These  facts  preclude  the  idea  that  an  acid  reaction,  rapidly  set  up  in  the 
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intestine  by  cleavage  of  the  fat,  acts  as  the  excitant  of  the  pancreas. 
The  intestinal  contents,  for  an  hour  or  still  longer,  showed  no  trace  of 
acid  reaction.    The  experiment  aflPords  good  ground  for  concluding 
that  fat  is  an  independent  exciter  of  the  pancreatic  gland.    The  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  Walther  go  still  farther,  and  show  that  fat  excites 
not  only  a  free  secretion  of  pancreatic  fluid,  but  also  causes  an  increase 
of  the  fat-splitting  ferment.    In  the  first  two  hours  after  a  meal  of 
milk,  a  juice  uncommonly  rich  in  fat-splitting  ferment  is  secreted.  If 
the  milk  be  deprived  of  its  fat  by  filtration,  the  juice  possesses  a  very 
low  fat-splitting  power,  without  other  alteration  in  the  duration  or  rate 
of  secretion.  When,  however,  the  milk  is  again  mixed  with  its  fat — i.e., 
when  it  is  synthetically  reconstructed — the  fat  ferment  in  the  pancreatic 
fluid  increases  to  the  normal  amount  characteristic  of  "  milk  juice." 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  alkali  soaps — for  instance,  solutions  of 
sodium  oleate — when  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  the  dog,  excite  or 
augment  the  flow  of  pancreatic  juice  from  a  permanent  fistula  (experi- 
ments of  B.  P.  Bahkin*).  This  effect  has  been  further  investigated  by 
Fleig,t  who  finds  that  the  seat  of  influence  of  the  soaps  is  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  duodenum  and  upper  jejunum.  Extracts  of  these 
membranes  made  with  soap  solutions  of  1-10  per  cent,  strength,  when 
injected  into  a  vein  evoke  a  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  analogous  to 
that  produced  by  secretin.  The  immediate  excitant  of  the  pancreas  is  a 
substance  resembling,  but  not  identical  with,  acid  "  secretin."  It  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood-vessels  and  acts  directly  upon  the  gland. 

If  the  blood  from  an  isolated  loop  of  intestine  into  which  soap  solu- 
tion has  been  injected,  be  led  away  and  not  returned  to  the  circulation, 
no  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  is  evoked,  even  though  the  nerves  of  the 
loop  be  uninjured.  On  the  other  hand,  Savitsh  found  that  atropin 
arrests  the  soap  effect,  and  concludes  therefrom  that  it  is  a  reflex 
through  the  nervous  system. 

Of  substances  foreign  to  the  intestine,  chloral  hydrate,  if  injected 
into  the  duodenum  of  the  dog  in  doses  of  1  grm.  dissolved  in  5-10  c.c. 
of  water,  evokes  a  vigorous  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  from  a  cannula 
placed  in  the  duct  {Wertheimer  and  Lepage). I  The  filtered  contents  of 
the  loop  after  chloral  injection,  also  extracts  of  duodenal  or  jejunal 
mucous  membrane  made  by  boiling  with  alkaline  solutions  of  chloral 
hydrate  and  a  small  quantity  of  chalk,  are  effective  when  injected  into 
the  circulation  {FaUoise).§ 

Fleig  suggests  the  generic  name  "  krinin "  for  stimulating  sub- 

*  Versanml.  Nord.  Nahtrf.  i.  Helsingfovs,  1902. 

t  ComiJt.  Rend,  de  la  Soc.  Biol,  Iv.  i201.  J  Ibid.,  Hi.  668. 

§  Bull,  de  la  CI.  Soi.  de  VAcad.  Roy.  de  Belg.,  1903,  1106. 
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stances  of  the  above  nature,  and  the  distinctive  terms  "sapokrinin,"  "oxy- 
krinin," "  chloral  krinin,"  Ac,  for  those  produced  by  soaps,  acids,  (fee. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  consider  other  factors  which  proved 
effective  in  evoking  a  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
they  also  have  an  influence  on  the  pancreas.  I  refer  to  the  psychic 
effect,  and  also  to  the  action  of  water  and  of  meat  extractives. 
Theoretically,  the  answer  might  be  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  one. 
If  the  feeling  of  appetite,  and  the  presence  of  water  are  necessary  to 
ensure  a  beginning  of  gastric  secretion,  the  same  might  also  apply  to 
the  flow  of  pancreatic  fluid,  although  the  secretion  is  essentially  depen- 
dent (through  the  acid)  on  gastric  digestion.  But  this  does  not  solve 
the  actual  question  in  hand.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  such 
agencies  are  not  also  capable  of  acting  independently  and  directly,  apart 
from  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  And  this,indeed,  is  not  easy  to  decide. 

Dr.  Kuvshinskii  showed  long  ago  that  offering  food  to  a  hungry  dog 
called  forth  at  times  a  lively  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice.    His  conclu- 
sion at  that  time  was  perfectly  justified,  namely,  that  the  nerves  of 
the  pancreas  are  excitable  by  psychic  influence,  but  this  obviously  now 
requires  further  examination.    It  is  possible  that  he  was  dealing  with 
the  stimulating  effect  of  the  gastric  juice  poured  into  the  stomach  under 
the  influence  of  the  psychic  impulse.     The  experiments  had  to  be 
repeated  in  a  manner  which  eliminated  the  intervention  of  the  gastric 
juice.     In  the  beginning  our  hopes  were  placed  on  a  complicated 
operative  procedure.     We  performed  cesophagotomy  on  a  dog,  and 
also  made  both  gastric  and  pancreatic  fistulse.    We  then  submitted 
the  dog  to  sham  feeding,  with  the  gastric  fistula  open,  and  were  able 
to  observe  an  onset  or  augmentation,  as  the   case   might  be,  of 
pancreatic  flow.    The  result,  however,  of  this  experiment  is  ambiguous. 
It  would  have  been  decisive  if  no  juice  had  flowed.    Now,  we  may 
draw  divergent  conclusions.    It  may  have  been  that  even  with  an  open 
gastric  fistula,  part  of  the  gastric  juice  entered  the  duodenum  There 
is  another  way,  however,  by  which   the  matter   can  be  decided, 
viz.,  the  determination  of  the  latent  period  of  sham  feeding  for  the 
pancreas.     The  latent  period  of  the  gastric  secretion  in  dogs  has  a 
sharply  marked  lower  limit,  and  is  never  less  than  four  and  a  half 
minutes.    The  pancreatic  juice,  on  the  contrary,  begins  to  flow,  one  to 
one  and  a  half  minutes  after  the  application  of  the  exciting  agency— for 
example,  an  acid.    In  the  experiment  of  offering  the  animal  food,  the 
pancreatic  flow  also  generally  begins  within  two  minutes— that  is,  before 
the  gastric  glands  become  active.    This  appears  to  me  to  point  to  a 
direct  psychic  influence  through  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  pancreas, 
such  as  has  long  been  established  for  the  secretory  mechanism  of  the 
stomach.    The  same  view  is  also  supported  by  experiments  on  a  dog 
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with  lateral  duodenal  fistula  as  well  as  pancreatic.  Secretion  from  the 
latter  began,  one  to  one  and  a  half  minutes  after  feeding  with  bread  or 
flesh,  and  continued  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  the  duodenum  all  this 
time  being  empty  and  alkaline  in  reaction.  Corresponding  results  were 
also  obtained  with  a  dog  having  a  lateral  fistula  alone.  Within  one  to 
one  and  a  half  minutes  from  the  beginning  of  feeding  with  flesh  or  bread, 
a  clear  colourless  fluid,  strongly  alkaline  and  capable  of  actively  digesting 
egg-white,  commenced  to  flow  from  the  fistula.  Sham  feeding  appears, 
therefore,  to  excite  a  flow,  although  only  a  moderate  one,  of  pancreatic 
juice. 

Similar  considerations  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  regarding  the 
relationship  of  water  to  pancreatic  secretion.  Water  poured  into  the 
stomach  excites  a  flow  of  pancreatic  juice.  But  how?  Is  it  by  in- 
dependently exciting  the  gland,  or  because  it  has  led  to  a  flow  of  acid 
gastric  juice  ?  In  experiments  to  decide  this  question  the  same  method 
was  adopted  {Dr.  Damaskin)  as  in  those  with  oil.  When  150  c.c.  of  water 
are  poured  unnoticed  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  the  glands  of  which 
are  resting,  one  sees  after  two  or  three  minutes,  either  a  beginning 
or  a  distinct  increase  of  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice.  If  one  waits 
for  a  minute  or  two  longer,  and  then  empties  the  stomach,  some  water, 
or  at  all  events  a  fluid,  sometimes  neutral  sometimes  alkaline,  is  found. 
Occasionally  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  continues  for  a  time  after 
the  emptying  of  the  stomach,  although  no  secretion  whatever  may  have 
occurred  in  the  latter,  until  after  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes.  The  con- 
clusion is  clear  and  free  from  objection,  namely,  that  water  is  an  inde- 
pendent and  direct  exciter  of  the  secretory  mechanism  of  the  pancreas. 

Finally  comes  the  question  ;  How  do  other  chemical  excitants  of  the 
gastric  glands  act — namely,  those  found  in  the  extractives  of  flesh? 
The  experiments  on  this  point  were  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  those 
with  pure  water,  and  gave  precisely  the  same  results.  When  solutions 
of  meat  extract  were  poured  into  the  stomach  the  secretion  began  after 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  was  in  no  case  greater  than  with  water. 

If  we  now  sum  up  these  facts,  we  find  that  some  excitants  are  common 
to  both  the  gastric  glands  and  the  pancreas.  Amongst  these  are  to  be 
included  the  psychic  eflfect  probably— i.e.,  the  contemplation  of  food 
and  drink— and  at  all  events  the  fictitious  feeding  efiect.  In  addition, 
both  organs  have  their  own  specific  stimuli ;  for  the  gastric  glands, 
the  extractives  of  meat ;  for  the  pancreas,  acids,  fats,  soaps,  and  chloral 
hydrate. 

We  must,  however,  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  inhibitory  phenomena 
which  in  certain  cases  became  evident  during  the  activity  of  the  pan- 
creatic gland.  As  we  have  already  related,  solutions  of  alkalies  and  of 
alkaline  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  not  only  do  not  excite  a  flow  of 
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pancreatic  juice,  but  they  even  exert  an  inhibitory  action.  1  will  describe 
the  experiment  more  exactly.  The  secretory  inlluence  of  the  solutions 
in  question  was  compared  with  that  of  water,  and  in  every  case  the 
flow  of  pancreatic  juice  was  considerably  less  with  the  former.  I  give 
here  some  figures  taken  from  the  article  of  Dr.  Becker. 

The  pancreatic  juice  was  collected  and  recorded  every  half-hour. 


250  c.c.  water  poured 
iutu  the  stomuch. 

6"6  CO. 
9-9  „ 
6-2 


2  gnus,  of  NairCOa  Kiven  in 
2b0  C.C.  of  water. 

4-2  c.c. 

0-  6  „ 

1-  0 


260  C.c.  w;vter  poured 
into  the  stuuiach. 

18  0  c.c 
7-3  „ 


The  inhibitory  effect  was  also  investigated  in  another  way,  in  which 
it  was  particularly  observed  how  long  the  influence  lasted.  The  solu- 
tion to  be  investigated  was  passed  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  by  means 
of  the  tube.  An  hour  later  the  animal  received  its  ordinary  meal,  and 
the  resulting  pancreatic  secretion  was  compared  with  the  normal.  In 
every  case  a  marked  diminution  of  the  secretion  was  seen.  Once  more 
I  give  an  example  from  Dr.  Becker's  article. 

The  secretion  was  recorded  every  hour. 


llie  dog  was  given  1200  c  c. 
milk  and  2  lb.  of  meat. 


46-6  CC 
45-4  „ 
53-5 


18-1 
22-4 
18-7 

Total  204-7 


»» 


Two  hours  before  the  feeding 
tlie  dog  was  given  400  c.c. 
of  Essentucky  water. 

32-2  c.c 
56-3 
21-5 
15-7 
12-0 
14-4 


Total  152-1 


Tlie  swTBfl  ?ood  without  the 
Essentucky  water. 

42-3  c.c 
62-1 
46-4 
21-4 
14-5 
13-9 


)» 


Total  200-6 


And  here  I  ask  you  to  recall  to  mind  what  I  said  to  you  in  the  first 
lecture,  concerning  the  effects  of  a  continued  addition  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate to  the  food.  Such  an  addition  for  a  length  of  time  markedly 
depresses  the  secretory  activity  of  the  pancreas,  and  brings  it  down  to 
an  unusually  low  level. 

The  fact  that  some  substances  diminish  the  secretion  of  this 
gland  is  very  remarkable,  and  undoubtedly  deserves  our  considera- 
tion. But  how  we  are  to  interpret  the  mechanism  of  inhibition 
remains  obscure.  It  is  at  present  difficult  to  decide  whether  we 
have  to  deal  only  with  a  local  effect  on  the  peripheral  terminations 
of  reflex-transmitting  nerves,  or  with  an  influence  produced  through 
the  blood. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  have  been  collected  concerning  the  normal 
excitants  of  the  pancreatic  gland.    We  are  justified  in  characterising 
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most  of  them  as  new,  although  the  idea  that  acids  and  acid  chyme  exert 
a  special  stimulating  effect  was  expressed  long  ago.  But  the  mere 
expression  of  an  opinion  is  very  far  from  working  out  the  precise 
facts.  Moreover,  the  idea  obtained  no  general  recognition,  because  it 
was  not  founded  on  any  definite  basis.  Till  recently,  articles  and  text- 
books mentioned  only  a  stimulating  eflfect  of  food  as  a  whole. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  completed  the  part  of  these  lectures  which 
deals  with  gastric  and  pancreatic  secretions,  but  I  am  far  from  believing 
that  the  subject  is  in  reality  exhausted.  Much,  very  much,  remains  to 
be  achieved  before  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  territory.  What  is  gained  already  is  very  valuable 
if  only  for  its  use  as  a  sign-post  to  guide  future  research.  We  have 
very  many  niore  inquiries  before  us  than  we  had  a  short  time  ago, 
and  all  these  mean  progress  in  our  investigations,  because  they 
testify  to  the  existence  of  a  wide  field  of  research  which  we  have  merely 
studied  from  a  general  point  of  view,  but  which  we  now  wish  to  submit 
to  exhaustive  inquiry.  The  questions  are  so  many  that  we  must  group 
them  together  for  consideration. 

In  the  second  lecture  we  learned  of  the  great  complexity,  and  at  the 
same  time  marked  constancy  and  accuracy,  of  the  work  of  the  gastric 
glands  and  of  the  pancreas.  It  is  now  necessary  to  seek  an  explanation 
for  every  step  of  this  complicated  process^  In  doing  so  the  require- 
ments of  the  several  food  constituents,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  digestive  canal,  as  well  as  for  the  organism  as  a  whole, 
must  be  borne  in  mind. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  foods  and  subdivided  them  into  their 
separate  constituents,  but  we  have  not  by  a  long  way  brought  all  of  them 
under  consideration.  We  must  therefore  study  them  individually  and 
determine  their  importance  more  fully.  It  is  from  the  effects  of  the 
elementary  constituents  that  each  separate  point  of  the  curve  of  secretion 
after  a  complex  meal  must  be  explained.  To  solve  this  problem  we 
must  combine  successively  the  individual  constituents  with  each  other, 
and  synthetically  build  up  the  food  step  by  step,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  have  to  submit  the  properties  of  the  juice  at  every  phase  to  an 
exact  analysis.  In  the  case  of  a  complex  food  we  shall  then  be  better 
able  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  properties  of  the  juice  as  to  what  has 
been  the  effective  excitant.  For  example,  from  the  qualities  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  we  can  decide  already  with  tolerable  certainty  whether 
its  secretion  has  been  caused  by  acids  or  not.  A  correspondence  in 
the  results  of  both  methods— the  analytic  and  the  synthetic— would 
furnish  the  best  assurance  of  their  reliability. 

The  systematic  investigation  of  the  constituents  of  the  food  in  these 
ways  must  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  discovery  of  many  unexpected  relation- 
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ships  between  the  food-stufl's  on  the  one  hand  and  the  digestive  glands  on 
the  other.  A  complete  answer  to  the  two  groups  of  questions,  (1)  why, 
and  (2)  in  what  way  gland  activity  varies,  can  only  be  obtained  when  an 
exact  investigation  of  the  contents  of  the  digestive  canal  is  thus  joined 
hand  in  hand  with  observations  upon  secretoiy  activity  ;  when,  for 
instance,  for  every  given  period  of  digestion,  and  for  every  section  of  the 
digestive  canal,  we  know  precisely  where  a  particular  constituent  of  the 
food  is  to  be  found,  and  to  what  alterations  it  is  then  being  subjected. 
Under  the  second  head,  questions  dealing  with  the  seat  of  action 
of  the  elementary  food  constituents,  their  mode  of  working,  and  the 
combined  results  of  these  local  specific  excitants  have  to  be  considered. 
This  category  also  embraces  the  chain  of  phenomena  in  the  central 
nervous  system  set  up  by  the  peripheral  impulses  from  the  digestive 
canal,  as  well  as  by  impulses  from  other  organs.  But  the  questions 
in  both  groups  are  interwoven  in  the  closest  manner.  Further- 
more, similar  questions  in  all  probability  apply  to  such  digestive  fluids 
as  the  bile  and  the  succus  entericus,  the  physiology  of  which  will  be 
considered  later.  Experiments  of  Dr.  Bruno,  in  which  the  entry  of 
bile  into  the  intestine  was  observed,  have  shown  a  relationship  between 
this  event  and  the  nature  of  the  food  quite  as  exact  and  intimate  as 
any  we  have  already  learned  for  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices. 

Although  much  more  remains  to  be  done,  we  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  accomplished.  Our  results,  I  hope,  have 
for  ever  done  away  with  the  crude  and  barren  idea  that  the  alimentary 
canal  is  universally  responsive  to  every  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
thermal  agency,  regardless  of  the  particular  requirements  of  each  phase 
of  digestion.  Instead  of  this  hazy  conception,  we  now  see  delineated  an 
intricate  mechanism  which,  like  everything  else  in  nature,  is  adapted 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  precision  to  the  work  which  it  has  to 
perform. 

An  essential  advantage  to  the  digestive  process  is  derived,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  from  the  instinctive  craving  for  food ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  impulse  to  seek  out  and  partake  of  food,  the  instinct  is  at  the  same 
time  connected  with  the  first  and  strongest  secretory  impulse  to  the 
gastric  glands.  Through  the  medium  of  its  effect  upon  these  latter  the 
stimulus  is  further  transmitted  to  other  digestive  organs.  The  fluids, 
differing  in  reaction,  which  are  secreted  under  these  influences,  transform 
a  considerable  part  of  the  food  into  a  soluble  half-fluid  condition,  and  thus 
allow  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  mixture  to  take  effect.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  initial  rate  of  gland  activity  is  modified  so  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  altered  components  of  the  food,  which  by  this  time 
are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  are  capable  of  acting  directly  upon  the 
end-organs  of  the  neuro-secretory  apparatus.    In  the  interest  of  all,  a 
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certain  equilibrium  is  maintained,  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and 
the  strength  of  the  digestive  medium  as  a  whole.  The  transformation 
of  one  constituent  is  favoured,  that  of  another  restrained :  a  species  of 
contest  for  the  reagent  needed,  is  fought  out  between  the  several  com- 
ponents of  the  food.  The  secretory  work  which  began  with  the  ingestion 
of  food  is  thus  passed  on  from  stage  to  stage  along  the  alimentary 
canal,  thanks  to  a  suitable  linking  of  the  several  processes. 

In  my  address  before  the  Association  of  Russian  Medical  Men,  to 
which  I  referred  in  the  beginning  of  these  lectures,  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  in  ten  years  we  should  have  as  good  a  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  work  of  the  digestive  canal  as  we  have  now  of  the  physical 
apparatus  of  the  eye.  This  period  has  more  than  elapsed,  and,  although 
my  prediction  has  not  perhaps  been  wholly  fulfilled,  there  is  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  results  which  have  accrued.  In  far-off  lands,  both 
East  and  West,  a  lively  interest  has  been  taken  in  our  researches. 
With  the  assistance  of  many  European  and  other  colleagues  as  well  as 
our  workers  here,  numerous  investigations  have  been  taken  up  and 
started  on  the  right  way,  and  this  must  rapidly  lead  to  a  complete 
accomplishment  of  the  task. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  life,  or  of 
the  physics  or  chemistry  of  the  cell.  The  pursuit  of  these  will  furnish,  for 
a  long  series  of  generations,  themes  of  ever-engrossing  and  insatiable 
interest,  before  their  final  solutions  are  achieved.  Incur  department  of 
biology,  however,  that  is,  in  organ  physiology  in  contrast  to  cell  physio- 
logy, one  may  reasonably  hope  that  there  are  many  territories  where  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  system  (for  example, 
the  digestive  canal)  and  the  correlation  of  the  whole  towards  external 
objects  (in  this  case  to  the  food)  will  receive  a  complete  explanation. 
At  the  very  portals  of  organ  physiology  we  find  such  questions  as. 
What  is  the  peripheral  end-apparatus  of  a  centripetal  nerve?  How 
does  it  perceive  this  or  that  form  of  excitation  ?  What  are  the  pheno- 
mena by  which  reactions  and  molecular  changes  in  the  secretory  cell 
lead  to  the  formation  of  this  or  that  ferment,  or  to  the  preparation  of 
this  or  that  reagent  ?  We  have  hitherto  overlooked  these  elementary 
structures  and  primary  functions  and  investigated  the  rules  and  laws 
of  their  working  in  the  mechanism,  as  a  whole,  We  have  simply 
learned  how  certain  forms  of  apparatus  may  be  thrown  into  activity, 
and  within  limits  we  know  how  to  work  them. 
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BILE  AND  SUCCUS  ENTERICUS. 

Later  researches  on  the  digestive  glands — The  multiplicity  of  functions 
attributed  to  Ihe  bile  is  an  indication  of  our  lack  of  knowledge  of 
its  physiology — Method  of  studying  bile  secretion — The  entry  of 
bile  into  the  intestine  is  dependent  on  the  presence  and  the  nature 
of  the  food — The  true  digestive  function  of  the  bile  is  to  augment  the 
activity  of  the  ferments  of  the  pancreatic  juice — The  sweats  entericus  has 
also  the  same  function — A  ferment  of  ferments,  the  enterokinASE — 
Mechanical  excitation  elicits  a  secretion  of  succus  entericvs,  but  only  of  its 
watery  constituents — Pancreatic  juice  is  a  specific  excitant  of  entero- 
kinase — The  favouring  influence  of  «MccMsew<mc?fs  upon  the  action  of  pan- 
creatic juice  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  the  zymogen  into  trypsin — 
The  amount  of  trypsin  in  the  form  of  zymogen  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  diet — The  spleen  and  the  pancreas. 

Gentlemen, — Since  the  delivery  of  the  preceding  lectures,  our  investi- 
gations into  the  physiology  of  digestion  have  been  carried  on  without 
interruption,  and  our  later  results  have  shown  even  a  closer  connection 
with  the  practice  of  medicine  than  the  former.  At  that  time  T  could 
only  theoretically  discuss  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  digestion, 
but  now  these  subjects  have  in  certain  respects  been  made  matters 
of  direct  research.  The  results  have  in  nearly  all  cases  been  communi- 
cated to  this  society  ;  consequently,  the  facts  of  which  I  am  about  to 
speak  will  be  already  known  to  many  of  you.  I  think  it  desirable, 
however,  to  bring  them  all  under  review.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
the  general  bearing  of  the  investigations  can  be  made  clear,  and  that 

*  The  subject-matter  of  Lectures  IX.  and  XIL  was  delivered  as  an  address  at 
the:anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Russian  Medical  Men  in  St.  Petersburg, 
1899-1900.  The  address  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  S.  P.  Botkin  in  the 
names  of  Professor  Pavlov  and  the  following  collaborators  :  J.  0.  Lobasov,  A.  N. 
Volkovitsch.  J.  C.  Soborov,  J.  0.  Savriev,  A.  A.  Walther,  L.  B.  Popelskii,  A.  R. 
Krever,  G.  G.  Bruno,  N.  N.  Kladnitski,  S.  H.  Wulfson,  W.  W.  Nagorski',  D.  L. 
Glinski,  N.  P.  Shepovalnikov,  A.  S.  Serdiukov,  P.  0.  Shirokich,  E.  A.  Ganicke, 
and  A.  P.  Sokolov.  It  was  afterwards  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet  under 
the  title  "  Experiment  :  The  Only  Adequate  Method  for  Present-day  Medical 
Research."  For  the  purpose  of  incorporation  in  the  second  English  edition  of 
these  lectures  it  was  considered  desirable  to  subdivide  and  redistribute  the  matter 
therein  dealt  with. — {Trnnxlator.) 
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each  single  piece  of  work  can  find  its  proper  place  in  the  scheme  as  a 
whole. 

It  will  be  understood  that  even  at  this  stage  purely  physiological 
questions  have  taken  the  first  place  in  our  researches,  but  our  field  has 
naturally  grown  wider  and  wider.  My  former  lectures  dealt  mainly 
with  the  chief  digestive  organs,  the  gastric  glands,  and  the  pancreas. 
During  the  interval  we  have  penetrated  still  further  into  the  phy- 
siology of  these  glands,  but  in  addition  we  have  included  the  study 
of  the  remaining  digestive  secretions,  namely,  the  saliva,  the  bile,  and 
the  succus  entericus.  We  have  also  made  observations  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  food  along  the  digestive  canal. 

In  dealing  with  the  gastric  glands  and  the  pancreas, we  had  no  need 
to  inquire  into  the  chief  physiological  functions  of  their  secretions,  since 
these  were  already  fully  known.  We  were  therefore  free  to  direct  our 
whole  attention  to  a  study  of  the  factors  which  determined  the  normal 
activity  of  these  glands.  But  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  other  fluids 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  at  the  outset,  their  functional  impor- 
tance. 

The  results  of  our  later  investigations  into  the  work  of  the  salivary 
glands,  the  pancreas,  and  the  stomach  have,  for  the  sake  of  continuity 
of  subject,  been  transferred  to  earlier  chapters  of  this  book. 

I  therefore  now  turn  to  the  bile.   You  all  know,  gentlemen,  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  remedies  recommended  for  a  disease,  the  less 
useful  is  any  one  of  them.    The  reason  of  this  is  quite  plain.  When 
a  really  good  remedy  is  known  we  want  no  other.    The  same  criterion 
may  be  applied  to  our  knowledge  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  When 
numerous  insignificant  functions  are  assigned  to  any  organ,  it  means 
that  we  do  not  know  its  real  function  or  have  not  properly  appre- 
ciated it.    So  it  is  with  the  bile.    In  every  text-book  we  learn  at 
once  the  uses  of  the  gastric  juice,  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  so  on. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  bile  we  have  to  read  whole  paragraphs 
about  its  supposed  uses,  and  perhaps  not  even  then  learn  its  chief 
function.    Mention  is  made  of  the  emulsification  of  fat, of  the  moisten- 
ing of  the  intestinal  wall,  of  the  promotion  of  peristaltic  action,  of  the 
disinfection  of  the  intestinal  contents,  of  the  excitement  of  the  intestinal 
villi,  of  the  precipitation  of  semi- digested  proteins,  and  so  on.    Are  all 
these  correct,  however  ?    In  how  far  is  any  one  essential,  and  the  others 
not?    To  such  questions   no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  found. 
Further,  the  teacher  has  little  or  nothing  clear  and  incontestable  to 
demonstrate  concerning  the  bile,  a  fluid  the  appearance  and  composition 
of  which  are  so  special.    And  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  bile  is 
necessary  for  digestion,  and  that  it  plays  an  important  o-ole  in  this 
process,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  poured  into  the  intestine  at  such  a 
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remarkable  situation,  namely,  where  the  acid  peptic  digestion  gives 
place  to  the  alkaline  pancreatic. 

But  how  are  we  to  set  about  determining  what  are  the  digestive 
functions  of  the  bile  ?  One  of  the  mo.st  direct  ways  is  to  examine  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  bile  is  poured  into  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  method  has  never  been  correctly  applied,  although 
numbers  of  physiologists  have  worked  at  the  subject.  Bile  has 
been  collected  from  the  most  widely  different  animals,  both  during 
digestion  as  well  as  in  fasting,  but  always  by  means  of  a  fistula  leading 
into  the  gall-bladder,  a  receptacle  where  the  bile  (continuously  formed 
by  the  liver)  is  temporarily  stored  till  required  for  use.  Experiments 
performed  on  dogs  with  the  aid  of  an  artificial  opening  into  the  common 
bile  duct  differ  little  from  the  foregoing,  since,  although  the  bile  in  the 
first  instance  enters  the  duct,  it  is  then  conducted  into  the  gall- 
bladder. These  experiments  have  led  the  authors  to  very  different  con- 
elusions  regarding  the  formation  of  the  bile,  but  in  all  cases  it  was 
seen  to  flow  continuously  whether  the  dog  had  been  fasting  or  fed. 
And  this  is  easy  to  understand,  since  the  formation  of  bile  in  the 
liver  and  its  employment  during  digestion  are  naturally  two  different 
things.  It  is  because  of  this  that  a  special  reservoir  is  provided  for  it 
in  the  shape  of  the  gall-bladder.  Consequently,  in  order  to  determine 
what  are  the  functions  of  the  bile  during  digestion,  one  must  observe 
how  it  enters  the  alimentary  canal  and  not  how  it  accumulates  in  the 
gall-bladder.  It  was  on  these  latter  lines  that  we  proceeded,  after 
bringing  the  natural  orifice  of  the  bile  duct  (with  a  piece  of  the  sur- 
rounding mucous  membrane)  to  the  exterior. 

The  operation  we  adopted,  after  some  preliminary  trials,  was  as 
follows.  The  wall  of  the  bowel  opposite  the  orifice  of  the  duct 
was  surrounded  by  an  incision  (see  Fig.  20,  a),  the  flap  cut  out 
and  folded  back  upon  its  serous  coat  where  it  was  fastened  with 
sutures.  This  done,  the  intestine  was  closed  at  the  point  in 
question  and  the  displaced  orifice  stitched  into  the  edges  of  the 
abdominal  wound,  where  it  healed.  The  operation  is  not  an  easy 
one.  In  performing,  it  the  abdomen  is  opened  in  the  linea  alba, 
just  below  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  duodenum  is  then  drawn  for- 
wards as  much  as  possible  and  a  white  streak  along  the  bowel  sought 
for.  This  corresponds  to  the  course  of  the  common  bile  duct,  and  ends 
below  in  an  oval  patch,  also  whitish.  The  middle  of  this  patch  indicates 
the  point  of  entry  of  the  bile  duct  with  the  smaller  pancreatic  duct  into  the 
bowel.  The  pancreas  opposite  this  spot  is  to  be  carefully  separated 
from  the  duodenum,  avoiding  injury  and  ligaturing  the  blood-vessels 
before  division.  When  the  smaller  pancreatic  duct  is  thus  brought  into 
view  it  is  to  be  double-ligatured  and  divided. 
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On  each  side  of  the  oval  patch  a  short  incision  is  made  lengthwise 
through  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  and  about  7-8  mm.  apart.  These  are 
then  joined  by  a  transverse  cut,  5-7  mm.  below  the  papilla.  The  tongue- 
shaped  flap  thus  formed  contains  the  orifice  of  the  duct  at  the  middle 
of  its  inner  face.    The  flap  is  then  folded  back  at  its  base,  bringing  the 


s 


Fig.  20. — Showing  the  different  stages  in  transplanting  the 
orifice  of  the  bile  duct  outwards.  In  (b)  a  flap  of  mucous 
membrane  is  reverted  over  the  boAvel. 

orifice  outwards,  and  its  serous  surface  is  fastened  to  that  of  the  bowel 
by  four  or  five  sutures.  The  opening  into  the  bowel  is  now  closed.  To  do 
this  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  reverted  flap  is  carefully 
cut  away,  and  the  sides  drawn  together  by  sutures  laid  as  shown  in 
Fig.  20,  b  and  c.  The  displaced  orifice  is  then  sewn  into  a  part  of  the 
abdominal  wound,  the  remainder  of  which  is  closed  by  layers  of  sutures. 
The  wound  usually  heals  in  seven  to  ten  days,  but  should  a  small  fistula 
into  the  bowel  remain,  it  can  be  easily  remedied  by  a  later  operation, 
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care  being  taken  to  remove  tlie  protruding  mucous  membrane  from  the 
fistular  oriace.  The  bile  is  collected  by  means  of  a  funnel,  held  in 
position  by  india-rubber  bands. 

A  study  of  the  entry  of  bile  into  the  intestine  showed  that  it  is 
regulated  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  flow  of  the  other  digestive 
juTces.  {Expe)'imenis  of  Drs.  G.  G.  Bruno  and  N.  N.  KladnitsU.)  In 
the  fasting  animal  not  a  drop  of  bile  flowed  from  the  duct.  But 
when  the  dog  had  eaten,  the  flow  began  after  a  definite  time,  which 
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Fig.  21. — Curve  of  discharge  of  bile  from 
the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  duct  of  a  dog 
after  a  meal  of  milk  (two  experiments). 


varied  for  the  different  kinds  of  food.  The  fluid  continued  to  escape 
as  long  as  digestion  lasted,  with  fluctuations  in  quantity  and  quality, 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  food.  Examples  are  given  in  Figs.  21,22, 
and  23  of  the  curves  of  discharge  of  bile  into  the  intestine  of  a  dog  fed 
with  milk,  flesh,  and  bread  respectively.  The  features  are  more  or  less 
typical  for  each  food.  In  the  curve  for  milk  three  elevations  are  usually 
seen.  The  first  begins  after  a  latent  period  of  fifteen  minutes,  i-eaches 
its  maximum  in  half  an  hour,  and  lasts  one  hour.  The  second  and 
largest  undulation  occupies,  including  rise  and  fall,  the  whole  of  the 
second  and  third  hours,  its  maximum  being  reached  at  the  end  of  the 
second.  The  third  elevation  occurs  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  hour,  and 
merely  marks  a  slight  interruption  in  the  decline  of  the  outflow,  which 
quickly  comes  to  a  stop,  at  or  soon  after  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour.  The 
discharge  for  flesh  is  usually  more  prolonged.  Its  latent  period  is  much 
longer — average  41  minutes — and  its  maximum  is  reached  in  half 
an  hour  from  the  beginning  of  outflow.  Then  comes  a  slow  and 
gradual  decline,  not  infrequently  broken  by  sharp  oscillations  towards 
the  end  of  the  flow,  which  lasts  well  into,  or  even  beyond,  the  sixth 
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hour,  The  terminal  fall  is  somewhat  abrupt.  The  outflow  for  bread 
is  still  longer  than  for  flesh.  Its  latent  period  is  not  markedly  diflferent ; 
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Fig.  22. — Curve  of  discharge  of  bile  from  the 
duodenal  orifice  of  the  duct  of  a  dog  after 
a  meal  of  flesh  introduced  into  the  stomach 
by  a  fistula  (two  experiments). 


the  average  is  38  minutes.  A  characteristic  feature  is  the  constant 
presence  of  sharp  oscillations  throughout  the  whole  period,  which,  as  a 
rule,  lasts  over  seven  hours.    The  rate  of  discharge  is  slower,  but  the 
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FlQ.  23. — Curve  of  discharge  of  bile  from  the 
duodenal  orifice  of  the -duct  of  a  dog  after  a 
meal  of  bread  introduced  into  the  stomach  by 
a  fistula  (two  experiments). 


total  bile  ejected  is  greater  for  the  same  v/eight  of  food  than  in  the  case 
of  flesh  or  milk. 

Obviously  the  discharge  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  determined  by 
the  mode  of  passage  of  the  food  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum, 
and  lasts  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  curves  of  secretion  above  given  may  satisfactorily  be  explained 
on  the  following  lines  {Bruno).  Thus  in  the  digestion  of  milk  there  are 
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three  chief  phases :  first,  a  passage  of  unchanged  milk  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  duodenum.  The  initial  rise  in  the  "  milk  "  curve  corresponds  to 
this  period,  and  is  due  to  the  exciting  effect  of  its  fat.  The  quantity  of 
bile  at  this  stage  coincides  with  the  quantity  of  pancreatic  juice; 
further,  the  bile  is  concentrated,  and  augments  the  action  of  pancreatic 
steapsin  more  ^ectively  than  at  any  other  time.  The  second  phase 
corresponds  to  the  coagulation  in  the  stomach  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
milk  taken,  with  its  separation  into  clot  and  whey.  The  decline  of 
the  first  wave  in  the  curve  of  discharge  is  no  doubt  due  to  arrest  of 
the  escape  of  milk  through  the  pylorus  owing  to  this  coagulation,  with 
possibly  also  the  escape  of  whey,  a  fluid  largely  deprived  of  its  stimu- 
lating properties  owing  to  the  absence  of  fat.  The  third  phase  consists 
in  dissolution  of  the  clot  of  casein  by  the  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
stomach  with  the  formulation  of  protein  digestive  products  and  the 
liberation  of  fat.  The  rise  of  the  second  or  chief  wave  of  discharge  in 
the  milk  curve  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  these  pro- 
ducts when  they  enter  the  duodenum.  Its  fall  is  due  to  the  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  these  substances  escaping  from  the  stomach.  The 
third  elevation  of  the  milk  "  curve  may  be  explained  by  the  final 
passage  of  the  residue  of  digestive  products  retained  for  a  time  in  the 
stomach  owing  to  their  difficulty  of  solution. 

The  curve  for  flesh  is  more  uniform,  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  mainly  composed  of  one  kind  of  food  constituent.  The  series  of 
elevations  sometimes  seen  towards  the  end  of  the  "  flesh  "  curve,  and 
normally  present  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  "  bread  "  curve, 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  mode  of  passage  of  these  foods  through  the 
pylorus,  after  being  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice.  Such  elevations 
are  less  obvious  in  curves  where  the  periods  between  the  records  are 
longer.  They  are  hardly  seen  in  curves  marked  at  hourly  intervals, 
since  each  period  includes  several  of  the  smaller  waves.  If  the  periods 
are  half  the  length  of  those  given — namely  15  minutes — the  undu- 
lations are  still  more  obvious.  One  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  bile  has  quite  as  important  a  part  to  play  as  any  other  digestive 
juice  in  the  chemical  elaboration  of  the  food.  But  although  the  dis- 
charge of  bile  into  the  bowel  is  clearly  related  to  the  passage  of  food 
from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  the  presence  of  food  alone  does 
not  seem  sufficient  to  excite  a  flow.  Nor  is  the  entry  altogether  deter- 
mined by  the  reaction  of  the  duodenal  contents.  Acids  brought  into 
the  stomach  in  the  intervals  between  meals  and  allowed  to  pass  on  into 
the  bowel  do  not  evoke  a  discharge  of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder. 

In  our  further  investigations  we  gave  the  constituents  of  the 
food  separately  to  the  dog  to  eat,  or  brought  them  directly  into  the 
stomach.    It  then  became  evident  that  neither  water 'nor  r-aw  egg-white 
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nor  boiled  starch,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  caused  a  flow  of  bile  into  the 
duodenum.  On  the  other  hand,  fat,  the  extractives  of  meat,  and  the 
products  of  gastric  digestion  of  egg-white,  set  up  a  free  discharge  of 
the  fluid.  The  bile,  therefore,  resembles  other  digestive  juices  in  that  it 
possesses  its  own  special  group  of  excitants,  which  stimulate  it  to  flow 
into  the  intestine. 

But  the  discharge  of  bile  into  the  bowel  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
its  secretion  by  the  liver.  Observations  on  the  latter,  made  long  ago 
by  Eutherford,*  in  which  bile  was  collected  by  means  of  a  cannula 
placed  in  the  ductus  choledochus,  showed  that  acids,  when  applied  to  the 
duodenal  mucous  membrane,  excite  an  increased  secretion.  The  im- 
portance of  this  observation  was  not  appreciated  at  the  time,  nor 
indeed  till  recently,  when  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  the  discovery 
{Henri  Sindi  For  tier)  \  that  "secretin,"  so  active  in  promoting  a  flow  of 
pancreatic  juice,  also  exerts,  after  intravenous  injection,  a  powerful 
excito-secretory  efiect  on  the  bile,  provided  the  blood  pressure  be 
not  severely  lowered.  Since  then,  the  observation  has  been  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  several  observers  {Enriquez  and  Hallion,X  Wert- 
heimer,§  Fleig,\\  Falloise^).  The  acid  effect  is  also  obtained  from  the 
upper  and  middle  segments  of  the  jejunum,  but  not  at  all  from  the 
lower  ileum,  colon,  or  rectum,  nor  from  stomach.  The  fluid  mostly 
employed  was  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  strength  of  0*5  per  cent.;  but 
other  acids  in  weak  solution  are  also  effective — namely,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  phosphoric,  acetic,  and  even  oxalic. 

The  explanation  of  the  acid  effect  had  already  been  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  secretin  (obtained  by  extraction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
duodenum  and  upper  jejunum  with  0*4  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid)  if 
injected  into  a  vein  produced  a  copious  flow  of  bile.  It  thus  acts  by 
chemical  influence,  transmitted  through  vascular  channels,  and  this  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  that  the  blood  returning  from  a  loop  of 
intestine  into  which  acid  has  been  introduced,  is  capable  of  exciting  or 
augmenting  the  flow  of  bile  from  the  liver  of  a  second  dog  if  intra- 
venously injected. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  acid  extracts  is  not  confined  to  those  made 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Any  of  the  acids  mentioned  above  may  also  be 
used, and  will  yield  active  extracts.  It  has  further  been  shown  that  chloral 
hydrate,  when  injected  into  a  loop  of  the  intestine,  strongly  excites  a 
flow  of  bile  from  the  liver,  but,  unlike  acids,  is  also  effective  when  injected 
into  the  rectum  or  into  a  vein.  A  larger  dose  is,  however,  required  in 
these  latter  cases  {Weriheimer,  Falloise).     In  using  chloral,  3  to  5 

*  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Eclin.,  xxix.  191.  f      ^'  ^-  ^-  ^<^<''  ^-  ^i^'-  ^2^- 

X  Ihid.,  Iv.  233.  §  md.,  Iv.  286. 
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ceutigi-ammes  per  kilo,  of  body  weight  are  injected  into  the  duodenum 
of  the  dog,  in  solution  of  the  strength  of  one  part  to  live  or  ten 
of  water,  the  duodenum  being  ligatured  at  its  junction  with  the 
jejunum.  The  How  of  both  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  is  augmented 
after  a  pause  of  two  to  three  minutes.  The  maximum  efi'ect  is  reached 
in  ton  minutes  for  both ;  but  while  in  the  case  of  the  pancreas  the 
influence  parses  off  after  lialf  an  hour,  the  effect  on  the  outflow  of  bile 
remains  strong  for  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  with  perhaps  a  slight  dip  in 
the  curve  after  the  first  maximum.  The  effect  only  begins  to  pass  off 
after  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  finally  disjippears  about  an 
hour  later. 

If  the  contents  of  a  loop  of  bowel  into  which  the  chloral  has  been 
injected  be  removed,  filtered,  and  injected  into  a  vein,  the  secretion  of 
bile,  like  that  of  pancreatic  juice,  is  much  augmented.  Furthermore,  an 
extract  of  the  mucous  membrane  made  with  chloral  is  effective.  The 
results,  therefore,  in  both  variations  of  the  experiment  must  depend  on 
a  chloral  "  secretin." 

Having  ascertained  the  mode  of  entry  of  bile  into  the  intestine, 
we  have  still  to  ask.  What  is  its  true  function  ?  In  seeking 
an  answer  to  this  question,  we  adhered  to  certain  facts  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  do  not  enjoy  great  popularity  amongst  physio- 
logists. The  lack  of  esteem  from  which  they  suffer  is  shown  by  fact  the 
that  in  many  text-books  of  physiology  they  are  consigned  to  small 
print.  The  bile  possesses  but  a  weak  direct  chemical  action  upon 
the  food  constituents.  Different  investigators  have  long  ago  shown 
that  it  has  a  slight  amylolytic  action.  In  addition,  Dr.  Gegalov  has 
recently  discovered  in  this  laboratory  that  the  bile  of  carnivora  contains 
a  proteolytic  ferment,  but  its  action  is  only  a  weak  one.  The  latter 
observation  has  been  extended  to  human  bile  {Tschermak  *),  likewise 
another  concerning  the  existence  of  an  oxidising  ferment  in  this  fluid. 
But  these  properties  cannot  be  considered  of  major  importance. 

There  remains  the  possibility  of  a  chemical  effect  upon  the  di""es- 
tive  juices  with  which  the  bile  mixes  in  the  intestinal  canal.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  ferments  of  the  stomach  and  pancreas  manifest 
different  degrees  of  activity,  according  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  work.  Further,  there  are  very  old  experiments 
which  point  to  an  inhibitory  action  of  the  bile  upon  the  ferment 
of  the  gastric  juice.  Likewise  there  are  investigations,  originally 
begun  by  Professor  Nencki  in  his  Berne  laboratory  and  carried  on  by 
Heidenhain,  Rachford,  Williams  and  Martin,  which  show  that  the  bile 
favours  the  action  of  the  ferments  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  But  the 
majority  of  these  experiments  dealt  with  extracts  of  the  pancreas,  and 

*  ZcMralhl.  f.  Fhysiulug.,  xvi.  329. 
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consequently  in  the  main  with  zymogen,  not  with  the  ready-made 
juice.  It  was  open  therefore  to  doubt,  whether  they  would  hold  good 
for  the  actual  conditions  of  digestion.  Rachford  *  alone  carried  out  ex- 
periments with  the  ferments  of  pancreatic  juice,  but  only  with  those  of 
the  rabbit,  and  not  with  all  of  them.  We  shall,  however,  see  that  in  the 
favouring  action  of  bile  upon  the  ferments  of  pancreatic  juice  we  have 
discovered  one  of  the  main  features  of  its  digestive  importance. 
Numerous  experiments  on  dogs,  systematically  carried  out,  have  shown 
us  that  when  a  definite  quantity  of  bile,  which  varies  for  the  different 
ferments,  is  added  to  pancreatic  juice,  a  constant  and  decided  accentua- 
tion of  the  activity  of  the  enzymes  of  the  latter  is  produced.  The  effect 
is  most  pronounced  on  the  fat-splitting  ferment,  the  action  of  which 
on  the  average  is  increased  two  to  threefold,  less  on  the  other  two> 
which  are  only  increased  about  twofold. 

These  observations  have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  more  recent 
workers.  The  augmentation  of  the  fat-splitting  ferment,  which  at 
times  may  be  as  great  as  fourteenfold,  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling,  and 
therefore  is  not  due  to  an  enzyme.  It  was  long  ago  attributed  by  Rach- 
ford  to  the  influence  of  the  bile  salts,  and  this  has  been  lately  verified 
by  V.  Furth  and  Schiitz,t  who  ascribe  it  in  particular  to  the  salts  of 
cholic  acid.  The  possibility  of  the  result  being  due  to  any  impurity 
adhering  to  the  bile  salts  has  been  excluded  by  the  observation  that  the 
sodium  salts  of  synthetised  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids  possess  the 
same  influence  {Magnus).X  It  would  seem  that  lecithin  also  promotes 
the  fat-cleavage  {Hewlett).^  Thus  the  bile  proved  itself  to  be  a  con- 
stant and  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  a  fluid  in  itself 
already  so  complex  and  so  important  for  digestion. 

In  another  way,  I  am  also  able  to  bring  forward  a  striking  proof  of  the 
close  relationship  between  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice.  I  ask  you 
to  examine  the  following  curves,  in  which  the  hourly  rate  of  secretion  of 
pancreatic  juice  is  compared  with  the  corresponding  entry  of  bile  into 
the  intestine,  the  diet  being  the  same.  Their  similarity  is  most  striking. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  two  fluids  have  reciprocal  chemical  rela- 
tionships towards  each  other,  and  in  consequence  must  act  hand-in- 
hand  ?  Their  discharge  at  one  and  the  same  place  into  the  intestines 
of  many  animals,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  their  admixture  beforehand  in 
a  common  excretory  duct,  is  not  without  purpose. 

But  a  further  important  rdle  in  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  fats 
is  played  by  the  bile.  By  means  of  its  salts— sodium  glycocholate  and 
sodium  taurocholate— oleic  acid  is  held  in  aqueous  solution  even  with- 
out undergoing  saponification,  still  more  if  there  be  present  an  amount 

*  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  xii.  72.  t  Hofmeister's  Beitr.,  ix^  s  28. 
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of  sodium  carbonate  equivalent  to  the  fatty  acid  {Moore  anilRockwood,  * 
Pjlu(jer).f  Of  the  oidiuaiy  fatty  acids  contained  in  food,  oleic  is  the 
only  one  directly  dissolved  to  any  extent  in  this  way,  but  its  presence 
enables  the  others— palmitic  and  stearic— to  be  brought  likewise  into 
solution  Pfliiger  found  in  his  later  experiments  that  100  c.c.  of  ox-bile 
aided  by  an  equivalent  of  sodium  Cixrbonate,  dissolved  15grms.  of  mixed 
oleic  and  stearic  acids,  or  19  grms.  of  mixed  oleic  and  palmitic  acids,  at 
body  temperature.    He  suggests  that  the  fatty  acids  are  held  in  loose 


Pig.  24. — Curves  representing  in  each  case  the  hourly  rate  of  pancreatic 
secretion  (upper  series)  and  the  entry  of  bile  into  the  intestine  (lower 
series)  ;  a,  a-^,  after  the  ingestion  of  milk  ;  b,  b^,  after  flesh,  and  c,  Cj, 
after  bread.  In  comparing  the  curves,  their  general  form  only  is  to 
be  taken  into  account.  The  scale  of  the  ordinates  was  different  in 
the  different  cases. 

combination  with  the  bile  acids,  probably  with  their  amino  groups — 
combinations  which  are  dissociated  during  absorption  from  the  bowel 
with  liberation  of  the  bile  acids  for  further  duty.  Dissociation  is  like- 
wise effected  by  saponification,  the  soap  going  into  aqueous  solution 
without  the  assistance  of  the  bile  salts.  Even  free  dilution  with  water 
is  capable  of  effecting  hydrolytic  dissociation  of  the  combination  between 
bile  acids  and  fatty  acids.  By  virtue  of  the  foregoing  property  of  the 
bile,  the  whole  of  the  fat  of  the  diet  may  be  presented  for  absorption 
in  simple  aqueous  solution. 

*  Joiirn.  of  Physiol.,  xxi.  58. 
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The  experiments  dealing  with  the  inhibitory  action  of  bile  on  pepsin 
have  also  been  repeated  and  the  eliect  confirmed  by  us.  We  have  further 
determined  the  extent  of  this  influence,  using  for  our  purpose  pure  gastric 
juice,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  a  definite  phy- 
siological significance.  The  mere  reduction  of  acidity,  or  better,  the 
neutralisation  of  the  chyme,  would  of  itself  restrain  the  action  of  the 
pepsin,  but  the  effect  of  the  bile  is  not  limited  to  this.  The  salts  of 
taurocholic  acid  unite  with  the  albumoses  and  unaltered  native  pro- 
teins to  form  insoluble  combinations.  These  precipitates  can  only  occur 
in  an  acid  medium.  They  redissolve  when  the  reaction  of  the  medium 
becomes  neutral  or  alkaline,  with  liberation  of  the  protein  for  further 
digestion  by  other  ferments.  When  we  link  all  these  facts  together 
we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that  the  chief  digestive  use  of  the  bile 
is  to  promote  pancreatic  digestion  both  directly  and  indirectly.  It 
arrests  the  action  of  the  pepsin,  which  is  injurious  to  the  ferments 
of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  favours  the  ferments  of  the  latter ;  in 
pai-ticular  the  fat-splitting  ferment. 

Until  recent  times  the  physiology  of  the  succus  entericus  was  still 
more  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  than  our  knowledge  of  the  digestive 
functions  of  the  bile.  By  some,  the  existence  of  the  secretion  was  even 
doubted,  and  by  many  all  digestive  influence  was  denied  to  it.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  authoritatively  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  point  concern- 
ing the  physiology  of  the  succus  entericus  which  has  not  been  at  some 
time  contested.  Only  in  one  particular  were  all  investigators  agreed — 
namely,  in  regard  to  the  very  slight,  or  almost  insignificant  importance 
of  the  digestive  action  of  the  fluid.  It  was  considered  to  have  at  most  a 
weak  solvent  effect  on  starch,  and  an  inverting  action  on  cane  sugar.  But 
quite  recently  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  our  laboratory  at  one 
stroke  {experiments  of  Br.  N.  P.  Shepovalnikov).,  to  elevate  to  a 
high  position  the  digestive  importance  of  this  fluid,  long  known 
to  physiologists,  but  for  which  they  had  discovered  no  precise  use. 
This  research  started  with  the  same  question  which  proved  to  be  so 
fruitful  in  the  case  of  the  bile.  Does  the  succus  entericus  also  act 
as  an  adjuvant  to  the  pancreatic  juice  ?  This  seemed  likely,  since 
close  investigation  very  strikingly  showed  that  in  the  favouring 
influence  of  bile  upon  pancreatic  juice,  the  fat-splitting  ferment  was 
much  more  powerfully  aided  than  either  of  the  other  two.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  succus  entericus  would  be  found  to 
activate  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  ferments,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  bile  activated  the  fat-splitting.  Our  anticipations 
were  fully  borne  out  by  facts.  The  succus  entericus  undoubtedly 
possesses  to  a  striking  degree  the  power  of  augmenting  the  activity  of 
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the  pancreatic  ferments,  and  more  especially  the  proteolytic.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  the  increase  is  often  astonishing.  Any  one  who  has 
convinced  himself  of  this  accentuating  influence  by  experiment  will 
never  doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  is  the  most  important  function 
of  the  succus  entericus.  In  view  of  the  novelty  and  significance  of  our 
discovery,  I  think  it  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  fact  itself. 
Upon  a  screen  the  shadows  of  two  vessels  are  thrown  ;  the  one  contains 
pure  pancreatic  juice,  the  other  a  mixture  of  pancreatic  and  intestinal 
juices.  Pieces  of  fibrin  of  equal  size  are  placed  in  the  two  vessels.  Now 
while  in  the  second,  three  pieces  of  fibrin,  one  after  the  other,  have 
been  fully  digested  before  your  eyes,  in  the  first  vessel  the  solution  of 
fibrin  has  only  just  begun.  The  application  of  the  usual  tests  for 
ferment  action — namely,  destruction  by  boiling,  activity  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  so  on — convinced  us  that  we  were  dealing  in  point  of 
fact  with  a  ferment.  We  had,  therefore,  discovered  a  ferment,  not 
for  any  constituent  of  the  food,  but  a  ferment  of  ferments.  I  pro- 
posed that  it  should^  be  given  the  name  of  Enterokinase  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  possible  ferments  of  a  similar  kind. 

I  may  remark  that  the  activity  of  the  fat-splitting  and  amylolytic 
ferments  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  promoted  equally  by  the  secretion 
of  the  duodenum  and  by  that  of  other  portions  of  the  small  intestine. 
The  proteolytic  ferment,  on  the  contrary,  is  most  aided  by  the  duodenal 
secretion.  Our  preliminary  experiments  therefore  afibrded  ground  for 
hoping  that  in  the  study  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  three  united 
fluids,  namely,  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  bile,  and  the  succus  entericus, 
a  wide  field  lay  open  in  which  we  could  investigate  the  subtle  problems 
concerning  the  adaptation  of  these  combined  fluids  to  the  substances 
submitted  for  digestion. 

With  regard  to  the  stimuli  which  evoke  a  secretion  of  succus 
entericus  our  observations  also  go  to  show  {experiments  of  Dr.  W.  Savitsh) 
that,  with  the  exception  of  fresh  meat-juice,  the  introduction  of  food- 
stufls  into  a  Thiry  fistula  made  immediately  below  the  entry  of  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  ducts  hag  no  effect.  If  the  foods,  however,  be  mixed 
with  pancreatic  juice,  a  flow  occurs,  and  increases  up  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  it  declines.  The  proportion  of  ferment  in  the  juice  is  not 
affected  by  the  total  quantity  of  fluid  secreted.  Bile  and  gastric  juice, 
if  similarly  introduced,  do  not  increase  the  secretion. 

On  the  other  hand,  feeding  with  cream  by  passing  it  into  the  stomach 
promotes  a  flow  of  succus  entericus  in  a  detached  loop. 

Delezenne  and  Frouin  •  likewise  observed  in  a  Thiry  fistula  of  the 
duodenum,  a  secretion  lasting  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  hour  after 
a  meal,  but  not  if  the  animal  had  been  fasting.    From  fistula  made  in 

♦  a  II.  d.  I.  Soc.  d.  Biol.,  Ivi.  319. 
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the  middle  or  lower  segments  of  the  jejunum,  mere  traces  appeared 
even  after  feeding,  and  none  at  all  from  the  ileum.  These  observers  also 
found  that  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (0-4  per  cent.),  if  injected 
into  one  loop  of  duodenum,  produced  a  marked  flow  of  succus  entericus 
from  another,  probably  through  the  agency  of  a  "  secretin."  Thus  an 
acid  extract  of  duodenal  mucous  membrane,  boiled  and  neutralised, 
evoked  a  secretion  when  injected  into  a  vein.  Soaps,  ether,  and  chloral 
also  exerted  a  similar  eftect,  greater  in  all  cases  during  digestion.  With 
regard  to  these  results,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  different  segments 
of  the  bowel  may  react  differently  to  the  same  stimulus. 

Mechanical  stimulation,  for  instance  the  presence  of  a  tube  in 
the  fistula,  also  elicited  a  secretion,  a  result  which  from  our  pre- 
vious experience  appeared  quite  exceptional.  A  review  of  all  the 
facts,  of  everything  that  we  had  learned  in  connection  with  other 
secretions,  taught  us  to  believe  in  two  fundamental  features  of  gland 
activity,  namely,  adaptation  and  response  to  specific  excitation.  At 
first  sight  these  seemed  to  be  absent  in  connection  with  the  succus 
entericus,  but  on  closer  examination  they  stood  out  prominently. 
Thus,  it  was  found  {experiments  of  Dr.  Savitsh)  that  when  a  tube 
was  introduced  into  the  fistula,  and  the  succus  entericus  afterwards 
collected  in  separate  portions,  the  amount  of  kinase  in  the  secretion 
became  steadily  less  and  less ;  obviously  the  tube  excited  a  secretion 
mainly  of  water  and  not  of  kinase.  For  the  latter,  a  specific  stimulus 
had  to  be  sought,  and  this  stimulus  was  discovered  in  the  ferment 
constituents  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  If  the  secretion  produced  in 
an  isolated  loop  of  intestine  under  the  stimulus  of  the  cannula  be 
studied  for  several  consecutive  hours,  till  at  length  the  juice  contains 
little  or  no  kinase,  and  if  now  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  pancreatic 
juice  be  poured  in  and  left  for  half  an  hour,  the  fluid  subsequently 
secreted  will  have  much  kinase.  Boiled  pancreatic  juice  has  not  this 
eff"ect.  I  must  further  add  that  this  peculiar  physiological  reaction 
to  the  ferments  of  the  pancreatic  juice  (whether  to  one  only,  or  to  all 
of  them,  remains  an  open  question)  is  extraordinarily  sensitive.  From 
the  facts  here  communicated  one  must  conclude  that  in  the  case  of  the 
succus  entericus,  the  secretion  of  the  watery  part  is  as  sharply  separated 
from  that  of  the  ferment  as  in  other  glands.  We  may  take  it  that 
every  cannula  which  is  introduced  into  the  fistula,  acts  as  a  crude 
indigestible  foreign  body,  and  excites  a  secretion  of  water,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  its  passage  along  the  intestine.  We  have  already 
leaftied  of  analogous  phenomena  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  glands.  One 
may  also  regard  the  severe  diarrhoea  which  occurs  in  certain  acute  forms 
of  enteritis  as  the  result  of  some  powerful  stimulus  to  this  water-secreting 
and  cleansing  function  of  the  intestinal  glands.    The  flow  is  excited  by 
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the  extreme  irritation  of  the  mechanical  or  cliemically  injurious  contents 
of  the  bowel. 

Additional  light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  question  of  the  formation 
of  SUCCUS  eutericus  by  results  obtained  from  repetition  of  the  well- 
known  experiment  of  Moreau.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
investigator  closed  oft"  by  ligatures,  three  adjoining  loops  of  intestine 
of  equal  length.  The  nerves  proceeding  to  the  middle  loop  were 
divided  without  injury  to  its  blood-vessels.  The  whole  was  re- 
placed in  the  abdominal  cavity;  and  after  some  hours  it  was  found  that 
the  middle  loop  was  distended  with  fluid,  while  the  others  contained 
none  or  mere  traces.  Similar  results  have  recently  been  obtained  by 
Wertheimer,*  and  also  by  Falloise.f  The  latter  found  the  fluid  to  contain 
enterokinase,  maltase,  amylase,  and  sometimes  lactase,  but  in  no  case 
either  lipase  or  proteolytic  ferment.  Further,  the  fluid  contained 
another  ferment,  erepsin,  to  which  we  shall  immediately  refer.  For 
these  reasons  Falloise  concludes  that  it  is  a  true  secretion  produced 
by  the  intestinal  glands,  and  not  a  mere  exudation  from  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  bile  and  the  succus  entericus  thus  play  the  rdle  of  adjuvants 
to  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  significant  fact  appears  that  their 
assistance  is  variable,  being  now  greater  and  now  less.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  assistance,  and  why  is  it  variable  ?  It  was  long  ago 
observed  that  pancreatic  juice,  secreted  immediately  after  the  formation 
of  a  fistula  of  the  old  type,  often  acts  very  weakly  or  not  at  all  on  proteids. 
It  was  conceived  that  the  operation  caused  some  injury  to  the  gland 
and  brought  about  an  abnormal  condition  in  its  secretion.  But,  as 
has  already  been  related  in  the  second  lecture,  Vasiliev  and  Jablonski 
likewise  saw  in  our  animals,  under  the  influence  of  certain  diets,  a 
very  weakly  acting  juice.  It  was  also  remaiked  in  the  experiments  of 
Shepovalnikov  that  the  kinase  worked  all  the  more  energetically  the 
weaker  in  general  was  the  activity  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  We  therefore 
concluded  that  the  proteolytic  ferment  in  these  cases,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  was  secreted  in  the  form  of  a  zymogen.  The  experiments 
of  Dr.  Lintvarev,  starting  from  this  idea,  have  fully  confirmed  our 
hypothesis.  A  pancreatic  juice,  obtained  from  a  temporary  fistula  in 
an  "  acute  "  experiment,  only  dissolved  fibrin  after  four  to  six  hours  in 
the  thermostat,  and  had  not  even  attacked  coagulated  egg-white  after 
ten  hours.  But  on  the  addition  of  some  succus  entericus  the  fibrin  was 
dissolved  in  three  to  seven  minutes,  and  the  coagulated  egg-white  in 
Mett's  tubes  in  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  minutes.  That  is  to  say, 
the  juice  was  an  extremely  active  one.  The  same  result  was  obtained 
with  the  juice  which  first  flowed  from  a  permanent  fistula. 

*  UEcku  Med.  du  Nurd.,  vi.  193.         f  Archiv.  Inter,  d.  Phij.vol.,  i.  *2G1. 
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As  already  stated,  the  later  observatious  of  Delezenne  and  other 
investigators  show  that  the  proteolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
is  normally  secreted  in  the  inactive  form,  so  that  we  must  now  look  upon 
enterokinase  as  a  necessary  co-worker  of  trypsinogen.  The  question  of 
the  nature  of  enterokinase  activity  has  also  been  brought  under  investi- 
gation by  Bayliss  and  Starling  *  who  confirm  our  view  that  the  kinase 
is  a  co-ferment  and  not  simply  a  "  complement "  to  the  trypsinogen. 

With  regard  to  the  significance  of  this  mode  of  secreting  the 
proteolytic  ferment  of  pancreatic  juice,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
state  that  experiments  of  E.  A.  Ganicke  show  that  juice,  mainly 
containing  zymogen,  preserves  its  ferments  uninjured  even  after  several 
hours  in  the  thermostat,  while  in  one  activated  by  succus  entericus, 
or  in  which  trypsin  already  existed,  they  are  very  easily  destroyed, 
especially  the  amylolytic  and  fat-splitting.  It  is  significant  that  such 
a  protection  of  the  ferments  is  chiefly  required  in  the  gland-lumen  and 
along  the  passage  to  the  digestive  canal.  In  the  bowel,  however,  where 
the  protein  ferment  is  made  active  by  the  kinase,  new  conditions  arise 
which  protect  the  fat-splitting  and  starch  ferments,  namely,  the  pre- 
sence of  protein  food  and  of  bile.  This  latter  was  proved  also  by  the 
experiments  of  E.  A.  Ganicke. 

It  was  further  shown  that  the  augmenting  ejQfect  of  bile  upon  the 
fat-splitting  ferment  to  some  extent  depends  on  definite  conditions 
of  diet.  The  relationships  of  the  amylolytic  ferment  were,  however, 
less  obvious  in  this  respect.  Additional  experiments  are,  however, 
desirable,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  reinvestigate  these  questions. 

The  newly  discovered  kinase,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  displayed  its  useful 
role,  but  whether,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  augmenting  action  of 
spleen  extract  upon_  infusions  of  the  pancreas — first  observed  by  Schiff, 
then  more  exactly  investigated  by  Herzen,  and  still  more  recently  asserted 
by  Pachon — has  any  significance,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  observations 
of  Delezennet  which  pointed  to  the  existence  of  an  activating  substance 
in  leucocytes,  seemed  to  add  interest  to  them  ;  but  they  have  not  been 
confirmed  by  other  workers,  on  the  contrary  they  have  been  disproved  by 
Starling  and  BaylissJ  and  also  by  Hekmar.§  These  observers  have  shown 
that  entero-kinase  is  only  produced  by  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
At  all  events  the  importance  which  is  ascribed  to  the  role  of  the  spleen 
by  Herzen,  especially  in  his  later  contributions,  is  without  doubt  exces- 
sive, and  does  not  correspond  with  the  actual  facts  ;  for,  as  has  already 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Popelskii,  with  egg  white  in  tubes,  and  by  myself, 
with  fibrin,  the  fresh  pancreatic  juice  collected  from  animals  previously 

♦  Jmrn.  of  Physiol.,  xxxii.  129.  1905. 

t  0.  R.  d.  I.  Sac.  d.  Biol,  liv.  p.  283  ;  also  Qmpt  Bend.,  cxxxv.  328. 
+  Jour7i.  of  Physiol.,  xxx.  61.  §  Archie  f.  Physiol,  1904,343. 
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deprived  of  their  spleens  (dogs  and  cats)  contains  large  quantities  of  pro- 
teolytic ferment.  My  esteemed  colleague,  Herzen,  who  firmly  believes 
the  contrary,  must,  I  think,  be  convinced  of  this  when  I  say  that  the 
pancreiitic  juice  of  a  splenectomised  animal  digested  a  quantity  of  fibrin 
in  thirty  to  forty  minutes  at  thermostat  temperature,  which  filled  a  test- 
tube  15  centimetres  high  and  1-5  centimetres  in  diameter.  Moreover 
re-investigations  of  the  question  by  Frouin*  and  also  by  Prymt  have 
failed  to  show  that  excision  of  the  spleen  influences  the  activity  of  the 
pancreas  in  any  way. 

Naturally  these  new  results  concerning  the  interaction  of  the  diges- 
tives juices  have  compelled  us  to  repeat  all  our  earlier  experiments 
upon  the  quantitative  production  of  the  pancreatic  ferments  under 
different  conditions. 

But  still  another  rdle  in  the  digestion  of  proteins  has  been  discovered 
for  the  succus  entericus.  It  had  long  been  known  that  peptones  and 
albumoses  disappeared  from  an  intestinal  loop,  but  could  not  be  detected, 
as  such,  in  the  portal  blood.  It  was  believed,  as  you  know,  that  these 
substances  were  reconverted  into  native  proteins  and  added  to  those  of 
the  blood.  Cohnheim,J  however,  showed  that  contact  with  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  or  mixture  with  extracts  of  it,  caused  a  disappear- 
ance of  albumoses  and  peptones,  not  by  re-formation  into  albumen  or 
globulin,  but  by  further  cleavage  into  crystalline,  biuret-free  bodies. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  found  leucin,  tyrosin,  lysin,  histidin,  arginin, 
and  ammonia  salts.  The  cleavage  was  found  to  be  produced  by  a 
ferment,  to  which  the  name  Erepsin  ('EpetTrco,  /  break  dovm)  has  been 
given.  It  was  uncertain  from  Cohnheim's  results  whether  erepsin  acted 
as  an  intracellular  ferment  or  was  secreted  into  the  intestine.  Salaskin  § 
and  others  have,  however,  obtained  similar  results  with  pure  succus 
entericus,  and  erepsin  must  therefore  be  reckoned  amongst  the  ferments 
of  this  juice.  These  observations  have  also  been  extended  to  human 
succus  entericus  by  Hamburger  and  Heckma.||  Erepsin  is  unable  to  act 
on  primary  albumoses  or  on  native  proteins  with  the  exception  of  casein, 
which  latter  is  feebly  digested. 

The  ferment  acts  best  in  an  alkaline  medium,  the  optimum  degree 
of  alkalinity  being  somewhat  less  than  that  for  trypsin.  Peptones  in 
Kuhne's  sense  are  rapidly  broken  down,  but  albumoses  require  weeks  to 
destroy  the  biuret  reaction.  Acting  on  the  products  of  gastric  diges- 
tion of  proteins  as  they  leave  the  stomach,  erepsin  produces  the  same 
derivatives  as  trypsin.  The  degree  of  cleavage  effected  in  the  bodies 
which  the  ferment  is  capable  of  attacking  is  comparable  to  that  of 

*  C.  R.  d.  I.  Son.  A,  Biol.,  liv.  418  and  798.        f  PAuger's  Archiv.,  civ.  433. 
X  Zeitfch.  f.  physiol.  CAmie,  xxxiii.  451.  §  xxxv.  419. 
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boiling  mineral  acids.  Cohnheim*  found  that  after  successive  digestion 
of  syntonin  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  and  erepsin,  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  products  precipitable  by  phosphotungstic  acid  was  almost  the 
same  as  in  the  acid  cleavage.  Kossel  and  Dakinf  also  obtained  fully  as 
much  arginin  from  the  erepsin  digestion  of  clupein  as  from  boiling  it 
with  acids. 

Arginase,  a  ferment  first  discovered  in  liver  extracts  by  Kossel  and 
Dakin,i  has  also  been  found  in  the  intestinal  wall.  It  has  the  pro- 
perty of  cleaving  arginin  into  urea  and  ornithin.  Whether  the  ferment 
occurs  in  thelumen  of  the  intestine  or  not,  remains  undecided.  Kutscher 
and  Seeman  §  found  a  very  small  proportion  of  arginin  amongst  the 
cleavage  products  occurring  in  the  intestinal  contents,  a  fact  which  the 
presence  of  arginase  would  readily  explain. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  portal  blood,  returning  from  the  intestines, 
is  particularly  rich  in  ammonia-compounds.  This  ammonia  must  arise 
by  the  deamidation  of  amino-compounds,  whether  in  the  lumen  of  the 
bowel  or  in  its  mucous  membrane,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Of  enzymes  capable  of  acting  on  other  food-stuffs,  Boldirev||  has 
discovered  the  presence  of  lipase  in  the  natural  succus  entericus  perio- 
dically secreted  in  fasting  animals.  All  local  excitation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  must  be  avoided,  otherwise  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  not 
true  succus  entericus,  is  secreted.  The  natural  juice  is  capable  of 
cleaving  monobutyrin  in  one  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  ;  also  emulsified 
fat,  such  as  that  of  milk.  The  effect  is  due  to  an  enzyme,  but  the 
enzyme  is  not  aided  by  the  presence  of  bile.  That  the  cleavage  is  not 
due  to  traces  of  pancreatic  lipase  is  shown  by  its  occurrence  in  the 
intestinal  fistulse  of  animals  deprived  of  the  pancreas.  Its  presence 
here  also  explains  the  absorption  of  the  fat  of  milk  to  the  extent  of 
50  per  cent,  after  removal  of  the  pancreas. 

Numerous  carbohydrate  ferments,  in  particular  those  which  reduce 
the  double  sugars  to  mono-saccharides  are  present  in  the  bowel.  The 
first  of  these  is  Invertin  (Invertase  or  Sucrase)  which  splits  cane  sugar 
into  dextrose  and  Isevulose.  The  intestine  is  the  only  organ  of  the 
body  in  which  this  ferment  is  produced.  Much  more  of  it  is  found 
in  extracts  of  the  mucous  membrane  than  in  the  intestinal  secretion. 
Apparently  the  cleavage  occurs  chiefly  in  the  act  of  absorption.  The 
second  is  Maltase  which  cleaves  maltose  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose. 
It  appears  also  to  effect  a  similar  cleavage  of  iso-maltose.  Both  Maltase 
and  Invertin  are  more  abundantly  present  in  the  upper  than  the  lower 
part  of  the  small  intestine.    A  third  enzyme  of  the  same  class  is 

*  Zeitsch.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  xxxv.  136.  j  Ibid.,  xli.  321. 

I  Loc.  cit.  §  Zeitsch.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  xxiv.  528. 
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Lactase,  which  splits  milk  sugar  into  dextrose  and  galactose.  It  is 
always  present  in  the  young  of  mammalian  animals,  not  in  those  of 
other  species.  It  is  also  re-formed  in  adult  mammals,  if  milk  sugar  be 
given  with  the  food.  Lactase  only  occurs  to  any  extent  in  the  jejunum 
and  not  at  all  in  the  ileum. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  foregoing  ferments  do  not  act 
directly  on  the  starch  molecule,  but  supplement,  as  in  the  case  of  maltase, 
the  woi'k  of  other  primary  digestive  enzymes  which  have  this  power. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  specific  proteolytic  enzymes  of  succus 
entericus.  A  small  amount  of  ptyalin,  however,  seems  to  be  present 
both  in  intestinal  juice  and  in  extracts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
juice  secreted  by  Brunner's  glands  unquestionably  contains  a  diastatic 
enzyme. 

Thus  the  chemical  agencies  of  intestinal  digestion  are  linked 
together  so  that  the  individual  members  relieve  and  mutually  assist 
each  other.  The  discovery  of  this  relationship,  and  the  possibility  which 
it  affords  of  a  real  synthetic  construction  of  digestive  processes,  I  would 
like  to  designate  as  the  most  important  general  result  of  the  work  of 
our  laboratory.  Might  I  at  the  same  time  venture  to  indicate  that  a 
method  of  procedure  similar  to  that  which  underlies  our  own  work,  if 
employed  in  other  departments  of  physiology,  would  probably  be  found 
easy  of  application  and  lead  to  fruitful  results.  It  is  only  when  we  are 
able  to  bring  into  view  a  complete  train  of  normal  occurrences  in 
any  one  portion  of  the  organism,  that  we  can  at  once  distinguish  the 
accidental  from  the  essential,  the  artifical  from  the  natural,  discover 
new  facts,  and  detect  bygone  errors.  Constantly  to  remember  that 
all  parts  of  the  organism  work  together,  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  any 
special  field  under  review. 


LECTURE  X. 

[ADDED  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR.] 


THE  PASSAGE  OP  FOOD  THROUGH  THE  ALIMENTARY 

CANAL. 

DEGLUTITION:  MOVEMENTS  OP  THE  STOMACH. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  motor  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  till  recently 
was  very  incomplete— The  regulatory  mechanism  of  the  pylorus  recog- 
nised independently  by  Hirsch  and  by  v.  Mering— The  act  of  degluti- 
tion—The discharge  of  the  reflex— The  passage  of  food  through  the 
pharynx— The  function  of  the  epiglottis— The  descent  through  the 
oesophagus — The  auscultation  of  swallowing  —  The  normal  human 
stomach— The  entry  of  food— The  movements  of  the  cardiac  portion— 
The  work  of  the  pyloric  part— The  passage  of  food  through  the  pylorus 
— The  pyloric  reflex — The  stimuli  to  which  the  sphincter  of  the  pylorus 
responds — Periodic  movements  of  the  stomach  in  fasting. 

In  the  course  of  our  analysis  of  the  curves  of  secretion  of  the  different 
digestive  juices,  the  question  of  the  propulsion  of  the  food  along  the 
ALIMENTARY  CANAL  became  more  and  more  pressing. 

It  became  necessary,  in  order  to  fully  understand  the  variations  in 
the  curves  of  secretion  of  the  digestive  juices,  to  know  where,  in 
what  amount,  and  in  what  condition,  the  food  occurs  at  any  given 
moment.  But  how  incomplete  has  been  our  knowledge  of  the  motor 
functions  of  the  digestive  canal,  and  yet  how  extensive  is  this  sec- 
tion of  physiology !  How  many  methods  have  been  employed  in  its 
investigation !  How  many  nerves  have  been  stimulated  and  how 
numerous  the  forms  of  stimuli  employed  !  Yet  this  great  mass  of  work 
could  not  in  the  smallest  degree  satisfy  our  requirements.  It  offered  to 
us  for  analysis  a  long  series  of  facts  without  rational  connection.  As  to 
why  one  kind  of  food  is  held  back  while  another  is  moved  forwards, 
or  why  one  is  propelled  quickly  and  another  slowly,  there  was  no 
reply ;  and  yet  the  complex  food  mixture  is  somehow  sorted  out  into 
its  components  during  the  onward  movement.  All  these  processes 
must,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  place,  because  upon  the  food,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  different  substances,  the  requisite  juices  are  poured  out 
in  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  varying  combinations, 
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both  quantit.ttively  and  qualitatively.  Why,  therefore,  and  from  what 
combination  of  elementary  conditions  is  this  selective  transmission  ot 
the  foot!  effected,  with  the  purposiveness  of  a  delicate  and  conscious 
mechanism  ? 

The  steps  of  the  actual  progress,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  move- 
ments, have  been  till  recently  little  brought  under  investigation 
as  the  stages  of  the  secretory  work  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  The 
credit  of  having  begun  this  investigation  belongs  to  two  German 
workers  {Ilirsch  and  v.  Mering),  who  independently  discovered  that 
the  passage  of  food  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  is  quantitatively 
regulated^  from  the  upper  segment  of  the  latter,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  discharge  of  food  from  the  stomach  is  temporarily  restrained  by  a 
reflex  from  the  duodenum,  whereby  the  pylorus  is  closed  each  time  after 
a  portion  of  the  stomach  contents  has  passed  into  the  intestine.  Our 
investigations  have  started  from  the  same  point,  namely,  the  pyloric 
reflex,  and  to  a  certain  extent  have  followed  similar  lines,  but  before 
referring  to  them,  a  short  account  of  the  essential  features  of  the  act 
of  swallowing  and  of  the  motor  functions  of  the  stomach  may  be  given. 


In  the  Act  of  Deglutition,  food,  previously  brought  into  a  suit- 
able condition  in  the  mouth,  is  propelled  through  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus  by  means  of  a  complicated  reflex,  which  requires  for  its 
normal  discharge  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions. 

The  act  consists  of  two  phases  differing  widely  in  character :  the 
first  a  rapid  projection  of  food  through  the  pharynx,  the  second  a 
slower  progress  through  the  oesophageal  tube. 

By  a  study  of  its  mechanism  {Wassilieff*  Kahn  f)  it)  has  been  shown 
that  in  all  animals  there  are  certain  i^egions  of  the  bucco-pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane  from  which  the  reflex  is  readily  discharged  by 
mechanical  contact.  One  particularly  sensitive  area  always  lies  in  the 
normal  path  of  the  bolus  from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx. 

In  the  rabbit  this  chief  area  is  on  the  fore  part  of  the  soft  palate,  and 
is  innervated  by  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve.  In  dogs 
and  cats  the  chief  area  is  on  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pharynx  at  the  level 
of  the  fauces,  the  afferent  nerve  being  the  glossopharyngeal.  In  monkeys 
the  most  sensitive  region  is  at  the  side  of  the  fauces  before  and  behind 
the  tonsils,  its  nerve  being  furnished  by  the  fifth  cranial.  Experiments 
ou  the  rabbit  have  shown  that  if  local  anaesthesia  of  this  area  be  induced 
by  the  applicition  of  cocain  or  chloral  hydrate  solution,  the  act  of 
swallowing  is  rendered  impossible  for  the  time  being  {Wassilieff). 

*  Zritgch.f.  Biol.,  xxiv,  (1888). 

t  Archiv.  f.  Physiol.,  15)03,  Kuppl.  vol.  p.  .386. 
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Other  less  sensitive  or  subsidiary  areas,  from  which  the  reflex  is,  as 
a  rule,  less  readily  discharged,  also  exist,  and  serve  for  the  dislodgment 
of  secretions  or  of  food  particles  deviated  from  the  normal  path.  In 
the  rabbit  they  are  situated  as  follows :  (a)  on  the  dorso-lateral  wall  of 
the  pharynx  above  the  level  of  the  velum  palati  (glossoph.  nerve); 
(6)  on  the  whole  dorsal  surface  of  the  epiglottis  (superior  laryngeal 
nerve) ;  (c)  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx 
and  adjoining  part  of  the  oesophagus  (sup.  and  inf.  laryngeal  nerves). 

In  the  cat  and  dog  the  secondary  areas  occur  on  {a)  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  velum  palati  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane  (second  division  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve) ;  (6)  on 
the  dorsal  surface  and  base  of  the  epiglottis  (sup.  laryngeal);  (c)  at 
the  entry  of  the  larynx  and  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  (sup.  and 
inf.  laryngeal  nerves). 

In  monkeys  the  corresponding  areas  are  situated  at  {a)  the  entry  of 
the  larynx ;  (6)  the  dorsal  surface  and  base  of  the  epiglottis ;  (c)  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

In  considering  the  physiology  of  swallowing,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  pharynx  serves  for  the  most  part  as  an  air  inlet.  Its  com- 
munications with  the  nasal  passages  and  trachea  are  then  open,  those 
with  the  mouth  and  the  oesophagus  are  closed,  the  former  by  the 
contact  of  the  soft  palate  with  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  the  latter  by  the 
apposition  of  the  cricord  cartilage  with  the  back  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

During  deglutition  the  respiratory  function  of  the  pharynx  is  tem- 
porarily interrupted,  its  communications  with  the  nose  and  the  trachea 
are  closed,  those  with  the  mouth  and  the  oesophagus  are  opened.  These 
changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  tube  are  essential  to  the  main  reflex  of 
swallowing,  and  upon  their  timely  performance  depends  the  safe  passage 
of  the  food  through  the  pharynx. 

The  closure  of  the  nasopharyngeal  orifice  is  effected  by  the  elevation 
of  the  soft  palate  aided  by  the  advancement  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  approximation  of  the  palato-pharyngeal  folds,  these 
latter  embracing  the  uvula  between  them.  The  muscles  concerned  in 
the  movements  are  the  levator  palati,  the  superior  constrictor,  and 
palato-pharyngeal . 

The  closure  of  the  larynx  is  provided  for  in  three  ways.  The 
arytenoid  cartilages  with  the  true  vocal  cords  approximate  to  meet 
each  other  in  the  middle  line,  while  the  former  bend  forwards  to  touch 
the  epiglottis.  The  false  vocal  cords  likewise  approach  each  other  and 
come  into  contact,  descending  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  lie  upon  the 
true  cords.  In  addition  the  whole  larynx  is  drawn  upwards  and  forwards 
beneath  the  tongue.  The  epiglottis  is  thereby  depressed,  the  cushion  at 
its  lower  part  tightly  fitting  into  the  vestibule  of  the  larynx. 
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The  pharynx  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  mouth  by  the 
same  movement  which  closes  the  naso-pharynx. 

The  opening  of  the  cesophagus  to  receive  the  bohis  is  determined  by 
the  upward  and  forward  movement  of  the  larynx.  That  this  aperture 
is  normally  closed  is  shown  in  frozen  sections,  and  is  also  supported  by 
a  very  general  experience,  namely,  that  in  passing  an  cesophageal  tube, 
a  difficulty  is  here  met,  which  is  readily  overcome  by  directing  the 
subject  to  swallow. 

It  has  been  customary  since  the  time  of  Magendie  to  describe  the 
act  of  swallowing  as  consisting  of  three  stages.  During  the  first,  the 
bolus  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  tongue  and  rolled  back  to  the  entry  of 
the  fauces ;  during  the  second  it  is  rapidly  shot  past  the  entry  of  the 
larynx  ;  during  the  third  it  is  slowly  carried  down  the  oesophagus. 

Strictly  speaking  the  act  begins  with  the  discharge  of  the  reflex 
produced  by  contact  of  the  bolus  with  the  sensitive  mucous  membrane 
near  the  entry  to  the  pharynx.  The  forming  of  the  bolus  and  bringing 
it  into  position  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  are  only  necessary  to  the  act 
of  swallowing  in  the  same  way  that  bringing  food  to  the  mouth  is 
necessary  to  the  act  of  chewing.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  more  rational 
to  divide  the  reflex  into  two  phases,  the  first  consisting,  as  already  stated, 
of  the  rapid  passage  of  the  bolus  through  the  pharynx,  with  the  requisite 
preparations,  the  second  of  its  descent  thi^ough  the  ojsophagus. 

The  muscular  force  by  which  the  first  stage  is  started  and  food  pro- 
jected through  the  pharynx  is  said  by  Ludwig,  Kronecker,  and  othei'S 
to  be  chiefly  contributed  by  the  mylohyoid  and  hyoglossus  muscles. 
That  these  muscles  contract  at  the  beginning  of  swallowing  is  un- 
questionable, and  division  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  mylohyoids  has 
been  shown  to  render  the  act  difficult  for  several  days.  Afterwards 
the  animals  (dogs)  learned  to  raise  and  throw  forward  their  heads  so  as 
to  get  the  food  back  to  the  fauces,  and  thus  start  the  deglutition  reflex 
{Kroiiecker  and  Melizer*). 

One  result,  at  all  events,  of  contraction  of  the  mylohyoids  is  to 
raise,  draw  forward  and  fix  the  hyoid  bone  and  with  it  the  whole 
larynx,  thus  providing  for  the  opening  of  the  oesophagus  to  receive  the 
food.  Previous  to  this  the  bolus  has  been  formed  and  rolled  back  to 
the  fauces,  when  no  doubt  the  contraction  of  the  mylohyoids  aids  in 
giving  it  a  thrust  onwards,  but  whether  they  eflfect  more  than  this  may 
be  doubted.  WassilieflF  f  found  that  the  act  of  swallowing  could  take 
place  without  the  aid  of  the  mylohyoids.  Moreover  other  forces  are 
unquestionably  concerned.  One  of  these  is  a  rapid  jerk  imparted  by  a 
revolving  movement  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  executed  with  great  speed 

*  ArcMv.  /.  Physiol,  1883,  suppl.  vol.  p.  328. 
t  Wassilieff,  loc.  cii. 
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round  the  arc  of  a  circle  which  has  for  its  centre  the  hyoid  bone.  In 
addition,  the  superior  constrictor  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
the  palato-pharyngei  at  the  sides,  and  the  tensor  palati  above,  all  con- 
tribute by  a  combined  movement  to  bring  pressure  on  the  bolus  from 
every  side,  and  thus  aid  the  propelling  force  of  the  tongue. 

The  distance  to  which  the  bolus 
is  carried  by  the  initial  thrust 
varies  with  its  consistence.  According 
to  Kronecker  and  Meltzer  a  liquid 
bolus  is  forthwith  shot  down  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  oGsophagus.  Neither 
Schreiber  *  nor  Cannon  and  Moser  f 
were  able  to  confirm  this  view.  The 
latter  investigators  believe  that  liquids 
are  projected  well  into  the  thoracic 
oesophagus,  but  not  to  its  lower  end, 
while  solids  and  semi-solids  reach  no 
further  than  the  cervical  oesophagus. 

The  function  of  the  epiglottis  in 
deglutition  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Magendie,  Longet, 
SchifF  and  others,  have  shown  that 
after  its  complete  removal,  swallowing 
can  be  accomplished  without  difficulty 
and  without  the  entry  of  substances 
into  the  larynx.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  conclusively  proved  by 
Czermak,  Arloing,  Passavant,  Anderson  Stuart,  RethiJ  and  others,  that 
the  basal  or  laryngeal  part  of  the  cartilage  is  pressed  tightly  into  the  orifice 
of  the  larynx,  in  the  way  described.  The  tip  or  pharyngeal  part  of  the 
epiglottis  projects  beyond  the  glottis  and  takes  no  part  in  its  closure, 
but  recent  investigation  shows  that  it  is  not  without  use  in  swallowing. 
At  the  beginning  of  deglutition  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  applied 
to  the  anterior  face  of  the  epiglottis,  the  pouch  between  the  two 
being  obliterated.  It  is  held  by  some  investigators  {Stuart  and 
McCor'mick§),  that  in  this  position,  the  bolus  glides  over  the  concave 
posterior  face  of  this  part  of  the  epiglottis  without  the  cartilage  itself 
descending. 

Others,  including  Kanthack  and  Anderson,  have  convinced  them- 

*  Archiv.  f.  Exp.  Pathol,  u.  PharmaJcoL,  xlvi.  414  (1901). 
\  American  Jnl.  of  Physiol,  i.  p.  433. 

+  ResnmA  of  literature  given  in  article  by  P.  H.  Eykmann,  Pfluger's  Archiv.,  xcix. 
§  Jnl.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  1892. 
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Fig.  25. — Position  of  epiglottis  and 
root  of  tongue  at  different  stages 
of  swallowing  {Eyhmann). 
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selves  (the  hitter  by  p^tssing  a  linger  iuto  the  throat)  that  the  carti- 
lage moves  backwards  and  downwards  at  this  stage.  This  has  also 
been  indubit,vbly  shown  by  Kethi,*  who  dotted  the  margins  of  the 
epi-lottis  with  points  of  Indian  ink,  and  after  swallowing  found  dark 
streaks  on  the  back  wall  of  the  pharynx  produced  by  the  sweep  down- 
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wards  of  the  tip  of  the  cartilage.  The  same  observer  saw  in  addition, 
that  the  sides  of  the  epiglottis  wei  e  embraced  by  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  pharynx  at  this  stage.  I^astly  Eykmann,t  by  means  of  X-rays,  has 
been  able  to  photograph  the  movements  in  the  early  stages  of  swallow- 
ing, and  has  shown  that  the  tip  of  the  epiglottis  sweeps  backwards  and 
downwards  in  the  immediate  wake  of  the  bolus,  touching  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx  as  it  descends  (see  Fig.  25). 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  arrest  of  breathing  which  takes 
place  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  It  is  a  reflex,  accomplished  chiefly 
through  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.  Marckwald  %  showed  that  if  this 
nerve  be  cut  and  its  central  end  stimulated,  an  immediate  and  absolute 
arrest  of  respiration  occurs.  The  mode  of  inhibition  is  remarkable 
inasmuch  as  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  stopped  in  whatever  condition 
the  efferent  impulse  finds  them,  whether  it  be  one  of  inspiration,  or  one 
of  expiration,  or  midway  between  the  two  acts ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
no  refractory  phase.  The  arrest  lasts  for  five  or  six  seconds,  sufliciently 
long  for  at  least  one  complete  act  of  deglutition,  after  which  respiration 
begins  again,  notwithstanding  a  continuation  of  the  stimulus.  Similar 
excitation  of  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  also  brings  about 
cessation  of  respiration,  though  with  less  certainty. 

The  second  stage  of  the  swallowing  reflex  begins  with  the  entry  of 
food  into  the  oesophagus.    For  this  to  take  place,  the  opening  of  the 

*  Sitznwjsh.  d.  K.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  in  Wie7i,  1891. 

t  Pfluger'H  Archie,  Bd.  xcix,  p.  51 J  Zeitsch.  f.  Biologic,  1889. 
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upper  end  of  the  tube  by  the  forward  movement  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
is  essential.  If  the  movement  be  prevented  by  holding  the  larynx 
between  the  fingers,  swallowing  cannot  occur.  The  importance  of  this 
movement  of  the  larynx  was  known  to  Haller  and  the  earlier  writers, 
but  its  effect  in  opening  the  ojsophagus  was  first  experimentally  proved 
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Fig.  27. — Curves  obtained  during  swallowing  {Schreller).    (See  p.  175.) 

by  Schiff".  Schreiber,  Eykmann  and  others  have  recently  called  attention 
to  it.  Simultaneously  with  the  mechanical  opening  of  the  orifice  of  the 
oesophagus,  there  is  also  a  relaxation  of  its  muscular  walls,  no  doubt  in 
conformity  with  the  general  law  of  peristaltic  movement  to  be  mentioned 
later,  namely,  "  contraction  behind,  relaxation  in  front,"  of  a  particular 
stimulus  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tube. 

This  relaxation  would  explain  the  so-called  "negative  injection  mark  " 
mentioned  by  Kronecker  and  Meltzer  and  seen  in  the  tracings  given 
above  of  Schreiber  (Fig.  27). 

The  investigations  of  these  observers  were  carried  out  by  means  of 
small  india-rubber  bags  tied  to  the  ends  of  two  hollow  metal  sounds,  one 
of  which  was  introduced  into  the  oesophagus,  the  other  into  the  pharynx. 
The  balloons  were  gently  inflated  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  tubes  con- 
nected to  recording  tambours.  A  mouthful  of  water  was  then  swallowed, 
when  records  such  as  are  shown  in  Figs.  2G  and  27  were  obtained.  In  each 
tracing  the  upper  curve  is  from  the  pharynx,  and  the  elevation  shown 
upon  it  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  bolus.  Of  the  two  waves  seen  on  the 
lower  curve,  the  first  was  attributed  by  Kronecker  and  Meltzer  to  the 
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effect  of  the  bolus  in  shooting  past  the^alloon  in  the  oesophagus,  the 
second  to  a  wave  of  peristalsis  following  later,  which  served  to  sweep  the 
passtige  free  of  retained  particles  and  press  food  into  the  stomach  when 
it  roiiched  the  lower  end  of  the  tube. 

Schroiber,  however,  who  employed  similar  methods,  doubts  whether 
the  first  elevation  or  "  injection  mark  "  on  the  oesophageal  curve  can  be 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  bolus  on  the  ground  that  it  may  be  absent  from 
the  normal  and  is  sometimes  present  in  the  so-called  "empty  "  swallowing. 
Moreover,  the  injection  mark  usually  shows  a  negative  phase.  Kronecker 
and  Meltzer  observed  this  only  at  the  top  of  the  cesophagus,  and  none  of 
their  published  tracings  show  it.  Scbreiber  found  it  well  marked  at  7  cm. 
down  the  tube  and  relatively  well  marked  (Fig.  27)  as  low  as  14  cm. 

The  negative  injection  mark  is  followed  at  once  by  a  positive  wave, 
the  curve  returning  to  the  base  line  and  then  passing  into  an  elevation. 
This  occurs  before  the  bolus  has  reached  the  Q3Sophageal  bag,  and  would 
be  accounted  for,  by  an  increase  of  pressure  produced  by  the  descending 
bolus  and  transmitted  in  advance  through  the  lax  oesophagus. 

The  forces  concerned  in  the  above  passage  of  foods  through  the 
cesophagus  are  two,  namely  the  initial  thrust  imparted  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  fauces,  and  upper  pharynx,  and 
secondly,  the  wave  of  peristaltic  contraction  which  starts  in  the  lower 
constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and  travels  down  the  oesophagus  to  the  cardia. 
The  extent  to  which  these  two  forces  come  into  play  varies  with  the 
animal  and  with  the  consistence  of  the  bolus. 

Liquids,  in  most  animals,  are  shot  by  the  first  impulse  a  considerable 
way  down  into  the  oesophagus,  usually  to  the  level  of  the  heart.  From 
thence  the  descent  through  the  lower  segment  of  the  tube  is  relatively 
slow  and  accomplished  by  peristaltic  action.  This  holds  good  for  the 
cat,  dog,  horse  and  man.  Solids  and  semi-solids  are  projected  by  the 
first  impulse  no  further  than  the  top  of  the  cesophagus,  the  remainder 
of  the  descent  being  due  to  peristaltic  contraction.  The  rate  of  passage 
is  greater,  however,  in  the  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  regions  than  in 
the  lower  part.  Thus  in  the  cat  a  bolus  reaches  the  level  of  the  heart, 
that  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  way,  in  4-4^  seconds,  while  for 
the  remaining  portion,  6-7  seconds  are  required.  Liquids  reach  the  level 
of  the  heart  in  1^-2  seconds,  after  which  the  descent  is  very  slow,  the 
total  time  varying  from  9-12  seconds. 

Cannon  and  Moser,*  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  latter  observa- 
tions, studied  the  passage  of  foods  through  the  oesophagus  by  means  of 
Rontgen  rays,  bismuth  subnitrate  being  added  to  render  the  substances 
opaque.  For  liquids,  either  milk  or  water  mixed  with  the  bismuth,  for 
solids,  small  pieces  of  meat  dipped  in  the  powder,  or  a  gelatine  capsule 

♦  Loc.  cii. 
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filled  with  it,  and  for  semi-solids  a  thin  paste  of  bread  and  milk  were 
used. 

Kronecker  and  Meltzer  had  previously  concluded  from  their  observa- 
tions that  liquids  are  propelled  the  whole  way  down  the  oesophagus  by 
the  initial  impulse,  reaching  the  cardia  in  less  than  one-tenth  of  a 
second.  They  supposed  the  wave  of  peristaltic  contraction  to  be  a 
reserve  force  following  after  the  bolus  to  ensure  the  clearing  of  the 
passage  of  residues  adhering  to  its  walls.  Schreiber,  who  used  a  similar 
method,  found  the  time  to  be  much  longer  than  Kronecker  supposed, 
namely  6-8  to  7'4  seconds,  of  which  0*6  to  1  second  was  taken  up  by  the 
passage  through  the  pharynx,  the  remainder  through  the  oesophagus. 
These  observations  harmonise  with  those  of  Cannon  and  Moser. 

When  food  reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  it  does  not 
always  pass  at  once  into  the  stomach.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  sometimes 
retained  for  a  considerable  time  before  entering,  one  minute  or  more  in 
the  cat  {Gannon  and  Moser).  Then  the  cardia  opens  to  allow  it  to  pass 
through.  Immediately  above  the  diaphragm  there  is  a  dilatation  of 
the  oesophagus — the  phrenic  ampulla — where  such  foods  lodge.  With 
frequent  small  acts  of  swallowing  the  cardia  may  only  open  to  every  third 
or  fourth  peristaltic  wave.  Meltzer's  later  observations  with  the  aid  of  a 
specxilum  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  show  that  in  this  animal 
fluids  do  not  trickle  through  but  enter  periodically  with  the  arrival  of  a 
peristaltic  wave. 

More  recent  observations  have  been  carried  out  by  Hertz  and 
Morton  *  with  the  aid  of  Rontgen  rays  on  fourteen  healthy  young  men. 
For  liquids,  milk  was  used  to  which  carbonate  of  bismuth  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2  oz.  to  half  a  pint,  was  added  ;  for  solids  bread  baked  of  flour 
mixed  with  the  same  salt.  In  the  upright  position  liquids  were  seen  to 
pass  rapidly  through  the  pharynx  and  upper  oesophagus,  an  ordinary 
mouthful  forming  a  bolus  about  2  inches  in  length.  The  progress  was 
arrested  above  the  cardia,  where  the  bolus,  presenting  a  horizontal  upper 
surface  and  tapering  lower  end  (see  Fig.  28),  was  seen  to  gradually  enter 
the  stomach.  The  average  time  required  till  it  completely  disappeared 
from  the  oesophagus  was  5|-  seconds,  with  variations  ranging  from  4| 
to  8f  seconds.  Half  of  the  whole  time  was  occupied  in  the  descent, 
half  in  the  passage  through  the  cardia.  The  total  time  varied  as  much 
as  3  seconds  in  the  same  subject. 

In  the  lying  position  swallowing  was  less  rapid  and  the  delay  at  the 
cardia  longer.  In  the  completely  inverted  position  with  the  head  down 
the  rate  of  ascent  through  the  oesophagus  was  only  one-third  that  of 
the  ordinary. 

*  British  Med.  Journal,  1908,  vol.  i.  p.  130  ;  also  Guy's  Rosp.  Reports,  Ixi. 
p.  389  (1907). 
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Solids  such  as  the  bismuth  bread,  when  fully  chewed  and  swallowed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  behave  as  liquids,  but  with  a  slightly  increased 
tendency  to  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  gullet.  Dry  solids,  such  as  c(u:hel8 
filled  with  bismuth  carbonate,  moved  along  very  slowly,  in  some  cases 
taking  as  long  as  15  minutes  to  make  the  descent.  If  taken  at  intervals 
of  1  minute  several  could  be  seen  in  the  ojsophagus  at  the  same  time. 


4"  S"  6" 

Fig.  28. — Diagram  of  the  passage  through  the  oesophagus  of  a  bolus  of 
milk  mixed  with  carbonate  of  bismuth  as  seen  by  X-ray  examination 
(Hertz).  The  time  after  swallowing  is  indicated  in  seconds  beneath 
each  figure. 

The  act  of  swallowing  has  also  been  investigated  by  auscultation. 
0.  W.  Hamburger  (1868)  *  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  this 
method;  then  followed  Zenker  (1869), f  and  Kronecker  with  MeltzerJ 
(1883).  The  last-named  observers  described  two  sounds  heard  at  the 
side  of  the  vertebral  column  on  a  level  with  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra. 
One  occurred  immediately  after  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  other 
6  seconds  later.  The  first  sound  was  taken  by  them  to  indicate  the 
arrival  of  the  bolus  at  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus,  the  second  its 
entry  into  the  stomach  under  the  influence  of  the  wave  of  oesophageal 
peristalsis.  According  to  these  authors,  the  results  harmonised  with 
those  obtained  by  means  of  the  balloon  method. 

Hertz  §  has  re-investigated  the  sounds  of  swallowing  in  four  healthy 

♦  Med.  Jahrh.,  xv.  (1868). 

t  Berl.  Klin.  Wock,  1 884.    (This  and  the  foregoing  reference  are  quoted  from 
Kronecker's  article  on  "  Deglutition"  in  Richet's  Dictionnaire  de  Physiologic.) 
X  Log.  cit.  §  Xoc.  (fit. 
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young  men.  Two  are  audible,  the  first  a  short  sharp  sound,  heard  best 
beneath  the  chin,  and  also,  though  less  distinctly,  over  the  front  of  the 
neck  and  cervical  spinal  column.  It  is  simultaneous  with  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  mylohyoids,  and  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  impact  of 
the  bolus  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  sound  is 
fainter  with  a  small  bolus,  and  in  empty  swallowing  or  in  swallowing 
solids,  is  either  not  heard  at  all,  or  only  beneath  the  chin.  It  is  inaudible 
below  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  and  in  the  epigastrium. 

The  second  sound  occurs  4  to  10  seconds  after  the  first,  the  time 
varying  as  much  as  2  seconds  in  the  same  subject.  It  is  heard  loudest 
over  the  epigastrium  and  adjacent  left  costal  margin,  less  distinctly  over 
the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  character  of  the  sound  is  described  as 
trickling,  and  it  is  believed  to  correspond  with  the  final  entry  of  the 
bolus  into  the  stomach.  The  second  sound  is  not  heard  when  the  stomach 
is  empty  or  distended,  and  is  frequently  absent  with  solids.  It  also 
varies  with  the  position  of  the  subject ;  for  instance,  when  lying  on  the 
back  or  inclined  to  the  right  side  it  is  replaced  by  a  series  of  squirts 
(two  to  five),  each  lasting  1  second  ;  when  lying  prone  or  inclined  to 
the  left  side  the  sound  is  similar  to  that  in  the  upright  posture,  but  is 
delayed  1  second  longer.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  opening  of 
the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach  is  inclined  forwards  and  to  the  left. 
In  the  inverted  position  the  second  sound  is  absent. 

The  act  of  deglutition,  being  a  reflex,  is  co-ordinated  by  a  nerve 
centre.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  situated  in  the  medulla,  close  to  the 
respiratory  centre  but  distinct  from  it,  since  the  one  can  be  destroyed 
without  abolishing  the  activity  of  the  other. 

The  afierent  channels  through  which  the  reflex  can  be  discharged 
are  numerous.  The  chief  of  these  have  been  already  indicated  when 
speaking  of  the  areas  of  mucous  membrane  from  which  it  is  normally 
evoked.  The  efferent  nerves  to  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations  {Kahn)  are  all  derived  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  vagus.  This  at  least  holds  good  in  the  cat  the 
dog  and  the  monkey.  It  is  also  supported  by  clinical  observations 
in  cases  of  localised  paralysis  in  the  human  subject.  The  muscles 
of  the  tongue  concerned  in  deglutition  are  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  the  mylohyoids  by  the  third  division  of  the  fifth. 

As  is  well  known,  a  complete  act  of  swallowing  can  be  elicited  very 
readily  by  proximal  stimulation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  In  the 
peristalsis  which  follows,  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  wave  along  the 
oesophagus  is  diff-erent  from  that  in  the  intestine.  In  the  one  case  the 
impulse  traverses  nervous  channels,  in  the  other  it  is  transmitted  by 
muscular  continuity.  Thus  Mosso  found  that  if  the  oesophagus  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  parts  by  transection,  or  if  a  segment  be  cut 
out,  leaving  the  nervous  connections  undamaged,  a  wave  of  peristalsis 
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will  pass  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  segments.  Wild  had  previously 
arrived  at  a  different  conclusion  from  finding  that  peristalsis  Avas  arrested 
by  a  ligature  placed  round  the  tube. 

Meltzer,*  however,  finds  that  the  degree  of  narcosis  affects  the  results 
and  that  there  are  two  forms  of  oesophageal  peristalsis.  One  of  these 
(primary)  corresponds  to  that  just  described  in  being  very  sensitive  to 
anajsthetics,  but  differs  in  requiring  complete  integrity  of  the  tube. 
The  other  (secondary)  consists  of  a  sequence  of  single  reflexes  started 
from  point  to  point  by  distension  of  the  oesophagus  and  propagated 
through  the  nervous  channels.  The  secondary  reflex  is  more  resistant  to 
narcosis,  but  is  destroyed  by  section  of  the  nerves  on  one  side,  whereas  the 
primary  is  not.  Kahn  finds  that  a  wave  started  by  introducing  a  bolus 
into  the  oesophagus  traverses  the  tube  in  6-7  seconds. 

To  these  two  forms  of  contraction  Cannon  adds  a  third,  propagated 
through  the  smooth  muscle  and  independent  of  the  integrity  of  the 
vagus  nerves. 

The  lower  segment  of  the  oesophagus  in  higher  animals  differs  in 
many  respects  both  structurally  and  functionally  from  other  parts  of  the 
tube.  In  no  way  is  this  more  evident  than  in  its  nerve-supply. 
Auerbach's  plexus  is  found  between  its  muscular  layers  and  it  is  under 
autonomic  nervous  control.  Division  of  the  vagi  in  dogs  causes  paralysis 
and  relaxation  of  the  upper  segments,  but  the  lower  end  passes  into  a 
state  of  spasmodic  contraction  which  lasts  for  several  days,  after  which 
tone  returns  to  a  more  or  less  normal  condition  and  swallowing  is  again 
possible.  In  frogs  after  section  of  the  vagi  the  whole  oesophagus 
becomes  tonically  contracted  {Goltz).-f 

We  have  now  to  consider  The  Movements  of  the  Stomach.  In  the 
previous  lectures  we  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  accuracy  and 
delicacy  with  which  the  stomach  discharges  its  first  duty  towards  the 
food  received  into  it.  This  duty  consists  in  dissolving  and  preparing 
the  material  for  a  further  and  more  complete  digestion  by  agencies 
which  are  to  act  upon  it  lower  down  in  the  alimentary  canal.  To  this 
end  the  dissolved  food  has  to  be  passed  onward  from  the  stomach  in 
appropriate  quantities,  at  suitable  times,  and  in  favourable  conditions. 

A  second  duty,  no  less  important  than  the  first,  is  thus  required  of 
the  stomach,  namely,  that  of  propelling  and  regulating  the  transmission 
of  its  contents  into  the  intestine.  To  fully  appreciate  this  second  duty 
in  its  relation  to  the  first,  some  reference  must  be  made  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  organ. 

The  stomach,  as  a  whole,  is  a  horn-shaped  sac,  consisting  of  two  chief 

*  Z&iitralhl.f.  Physiol,  xix.  993.' 

t  Archiv,  f.  d.  gesammte  Physiol,  vi.  616  (1872). 
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divisions  which  differ  widely  in  structure  and  function.  They  are  named 
the  upper,  chief,  or  cardiac  part,  into  which  the  oesophagus  opens,  and 
the  lower,  smaller,  or  pyloric  part,  from  which  the  duodenum  leads  off. 

The  cardiac  portion,  or  chief  stomach,  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  vertebral  column,  with  its  axis  descending  almost 

vertically  from  the  entry  of  the  ojsopha- 
gus.  The  greater  curvature  forms  its  left 
border,  the  lesser  curvature  its  mesial 
or  right  border. 

The  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus,  after 
passing  through  the  diaphragm,  takes  a 
bend  towards  the  left,  before  opening  into 
the  stomach.  Its  orifice — the  cardia — is 
sometimes  irregularly  roundish,  sometimes 
slit-like,  and  is  directed  towards  the  left. 
In  consequence,  food  on  entering  it,  is 
guided  towards  the  great  curvature,  along 
which  it  passes  towards  the  pylorus.  This 
fact  was  first  observed  by  Dr.  Beaumont 
in  the  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin. 

The  lesser  curvature  continues,  in  its 
upper  part,  the  direction  of  the  right  wall 
of  the  oesophagus,  being  normally  some- 
what inclined  to  the  left  side.  It  is 
therefore  the  part  first  touched  by  an  instrument  when  passed  into  the 
stomach.  The  rounded  upper  end  of  the  chief  stomach,  situated  to  the 
left  of  the  cardia,  is  known  as  the  fundus.  It  extends  upwards  and 
backwards  to  occupy  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm,  and  usually  contains  gas. 
Between  the  fundus  and  oesophagus  there  is  a  depression  or  cleft,  more 
marked  in  the  distended  condition,  to  which  the  name  incisura  cardiaca 
is  given.    The  remainder  of  the  cardiac  portion  is  known  as  the  body. 

The  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach  usually  lies  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  its  axis  taking  a  sharp  bend  to  form  almost  a  right  angle  with 
that  of  the  cardiac  portion.  The  boundary  between  the  cardiac  and 
pyloric  portions  is  marked,  on  the  lesser  curvature  by  a  sulcus,  the 
incisura  angularis  ;  on  the  greater  curvature,  by  a  prominence  or  elbow, 
where  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  occurs.  Not  infrequently 
a  groove  or  depression  is  seen  which  extends  from  the  incisura  angularis 
towards  the  greater  curvature  marking  the  division  between  the  two 
parts  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls.  It  is  said  that  the  circular 
layer  of  muscle  fibres  is  thickened  along  this  line,  constituting  what 
has  been  called  by  older  writers  the  transverse  band,  and  by  some  modern 
writers  the  sphincter  of  the  pyloric  antrum. 


Fig.  29. — Normal  position  of 
stomach  and  small  intes- 
tines, hardened  in  situ 
(His). 
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The  pyloric  part  gradually  narrows  towards  its  junction  with 
the  duodenum,  but  not  uniformly.  Its  cavity  shows  dilatations 
separated  by  shallow  constrictions.  One  of  these  is  situated  on  the 
greater  curvature,  at  the  bend  between  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  portions. 
It  is  named  the  pyloHc  antrum  {Willis)  or  pylm-ic  vestibule.  The 


Fig.  30.  — Shadow  of  the  normal  stomach  (after  Rieder).  The  black 
crescent  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  pyloric  part  indicates  the  level 
of  the  umbilicus. 

remaining  narrower  and  more  tubular  portion  is  named  the  pyloric  canal. 
It  extends  backwards  and  slightly  upwards  from  the  pyloric  antrum  to 
the  duodenum,  the  first  part  of  which  takes  the  same  direction. 

The  food  reaching  the  lower  end  of  the  gullet  is  driven  through 
the  cardia  under  a  certain  degree  of  pressure  by  the  cesophageal  peri- 
staltic waves.  It  is  then  guided  to  the  left,  and  descends  along  the 
greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  food  subsequently  swallowed 
lies,  at  all  events  in  some  animals,  within  this,  forming  layer  after  layer 
concentric  to  the  first  {Griitzn&r)^  the  size  of  the  cavity  adapting  itself  to 
the  quantity  of  its  contents.  A  stratification  is  thus  produced,  which 
remains  throughout  the  greater  part  of  digestion,  the  mass  being  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice  from  the  periphery  inwards.  In  consequence, 
the  interior  remains  long  unacidified,  and  here  salivary  digestion  may 
continue  for  fully  two  hours  [Cannon).  A  difference  of  opinion  exists 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  stratification.  Griitzner,  from  observations  on 
rats  fed  with  foods  differently  coloured,  holds  the  view  above  expressed. 

*  Archiv.  f.  d.  rjcsariimtc  Physiol.,  cvi.  p.  4()3. 
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Ellenberger  and  his  pupils,*  whose  first  observations  date  from  an 
earlier  period,  have  shown  that  the  later  portions  of  a  meal  are  spread 
out  in  layers  over  or  above  the  part  first  swallowed.  Probably  the  mode  of 
layering  is  not  the  same  in  all  animals,  and  in  many  there  is  a  mechanism 
by  which  liquids  are  allowed  to  reach  the  pyloric  vestibule  without 
being  delayed  in  the  body  of  the  stomach.  In  the  human  stomach  the 
food  first  swallowed  appears  to  descend  to  the  most  dependent  position, 
which  in  the  upright  attitude  is  the  part  near  the  pyloric  region.  It 
may  be  accepted,  in  any  case,  that  the  contents  of  the  greater  stomach 
remain  for  hours  unmixed,  and  that  the  gastric  juice  digests  and  dissolves 
the  mass  from  the  exterior  inwards. 

The  enlargement  of  the  stomach  to  receive  its  contents  is  accom- 
plished by  relaxation  of  its  muscular  coats,  so  that  at  the  end  of  an 
ordinary  meal  the  pressure  within  is  no  greater,  sometimes  even  less, 
than  at  the  beginning.  Thus  in  a  dog  with  240  c.c.  of  liquid  in  its 
stomach,  Kellingf  observed  a  pressure  of  7'6  cm.  of  water;  when  the 
quantity  was  increased  to  460  c.c.  the  pressure  recorded  was  7*0  cm.  The 
adjustment  is  not  instantaneous,  at  least  one  minute  is  required,  and 
under  the  influence  of  anaesthetics,  no  adjustment  occurs,  so  that  in  this 
condition  the  organ  may  be  distended  to  bursting.  The  surviving 
excised  stomach  relaxes  in  the  same  way.  The  abdominal  walls  also 
relax  during  filling  of  the  stomach,  but  not  to  an  extra-visceral  increase 
of  pressure  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  cardiac  orifice,  as  a  rule,  opens  to  each  ordinary  act  of  swallow- 
ing, but  if  a  series  of  acts  be  made  in  rapid  succession  it  appears  to 
remain  open  for  some  considerable  time.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
acts  of  deglutition  are  weak  or  small,  it  only  opens  to  every  third  or 
fourth,  as  already  stated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opening  is  due  to  a  reflex,  but  the 
mechanism  is  not  fully  understood ;  nor  does  a  muscular  sphincter  in 
the  ordinary  sense  seem  to  exist.  The  reflex,  however,  responds  to  stimuli 
both  from  the  cesopbagus  and  from  the  stomach.  Thus  the  cardia  opens 
easily  to  gentle  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
oesophagus,  also  to  fluids  of  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  at  a  temperature 
in  or  about  that  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  it  closes  against  strong 
or  rough  contact  and  offers  considerable  resistance  to  carbonated  and 
cold  water.  For  example,  water  at  body  temperature  enters  at  a  pressure 
of  2  to  7  cm.  of  water  column,  whereas  cold  water  requires  a  pressure  of 
16  to  18  cm.  and  carbonated  waters  20  to  40  cm.  Very  strong  resist- 
ance is  offered  to  corrosive  or  irritant  liquids;  hence  in  accidental 
swallowing,  one  of  the  sites  of  greatest  damage  is  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  oesophagus,  immediately  above  the  cardia. 

*  Archiv.  f.  Physiol.,  1889,  p.  137,  and  1891,  p.  212  ;  al^o  Scheunert,  Archiv.  f. 
d.  gtsammte  FhysioL,  cxiv.  p.  93.  t  2^ii^<^''-  /• 
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From  the  lower  side,  the  eardia  opens  to  increase  of  pressure  within 
tlie  stomach.    Tims  if  fluid  be  poured  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  by 
means  of  a  tube  inserted  directly  through  its  walls,  an  escape  takes  place 
at  the  cardia  each  time  when  the  pressure  reaches  25  cm.  of  water. 
Since  this  does  not  occur  if  the  animal  be  narcotised,  the  eflect  is 
not  due  to  mechanical  pressure  alone ;   on  the  contrary,  an  active 
opening  of  the  cardia  occurs  to  permit  the 
esciipe.     The  cardia   also  actively   opens  in 
vomiting  even  before  the  abdominal  muscles 
contract  to  put  pressure  on  the  stomach  contents. 
Further,  it  has  been  observed  by  Cannon  *  in 
the  cat,  particularly  when  the  stomach  is  well 
filled,  that  a  periodic  escape  and  return  of  con- 
tents to  and  from  the  oesophagus  occurs.  This 
does  not  happen  if  the  fluid  passing  into  the 
stomach  is  acidified  or  becomes  acid  from  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice.    Cannon  infers,  therefore, 
that  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  plays  a  rdle  in 
determining  the  closure  of  the  cardia.  The 
acid  closui-e  persists  under  the  influence  of  anaes- 
thetics and  after  the  following  operations  have 
been  carried  out,  namely,  destruction  of  the 
thoi'acic  spinal  cord,  section  of  the  vagi  and 
section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves.     It  must 
therefore   be   dependent   on  a  local  nervous 
mechanism. 

The  nervous  regulation  of  the  cardia  from 
the  oesophageal  side  is  efiected  through  the  vagi. 
After  section  of  these  nerves,  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  lower  oesophagus  and  cardia  sets  in,  which  prevents  swal- 
lowing for  several  days,  Kelling  f  also  observed  that  a  higher  pressure  is 
required  for  the  entry  of  liquids  under  these  conditions,  and  all  discrimi- 
nation is  lost — water,  whether  warm,  cold  or  carbonated,  entering  at  a 
pressure  of  20  to  40  cm. 

Soon  after  food  enters  the  stomach,  gentle  waves  of  contraction  are 
seen  as  shallow  indentations  which  course  along  the  greater  curvature, 
gradually  deepening  as  they  approach  the  pyloric  end.  These  waves  begin 
near  the  middle  of  the  stomach  and  temporarily  end  about  two  centi- 
metres from  the  /^ars  pylorica  {Hofmeister  and  ^chiitz  %),  in  what  has 
been  termed  the  pre-antral  constriction  (see  Fig.  31).  Each  is  quickly 
followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  pyloric  antrum,  beginning  w;th  a  closure 

♦  Americom  Jid.  of  Fliyuol.,  xxiii.  p.  105. 
f  Loo,  cit. 

X  Archiv.f.  experim.  Pathol,  u.  Pharviak.,  xx*  ^i.  1  (188G). 
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of  its  sphincter  and  extending  along  the  canal  to  the  pylorus.  These 
waves  in  the  dog  take  about  34  seconds  to  travel  from  their  origin 
to  the  pylorus,  and  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  15  to  18  seconds 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  serve  to  propel  liquefied  food  into 
the  pyloric  antrum,  the  transverse  band  or  sphincter  of  the  antrum 

being  sufficiently  relaxed  to  allow 
^g^^  of  this,  but  not  to  permit 
the  passage  of  solids.  It  is,  in- 
deed, probable  that  liquids  pass 
into  the  pyloric  antrum  between 

FIG.  32.-Normal  stomach  of  cat.  ^^^'^  "^^^^^ 

after  Cannon.  membrane  is  here  thrown.  Thus 

if  the  stomach  of  the  rabbit  be 

excised  during  digestion  and  divided  into  two  segments  by  a  cut  at 

the  pyloric  side  of  the  preantral  constriction,  the  cardiac  portion  may 

be  suspended  from  the  end  of  the  oesophagus,  without  its  solid  contents 

dropping  out.    Liquefied  food  under  these  conditions  escapes. 

The  movements  just  described  were  first  observed  by  Hofmeister 

and  Schiitz  in  the  stomach  of  the  dog  during  digestion.    The  organ  was 

excised  and  kept  in  a  moist  chamber  at  38°  C,  the  animals  having  been 

killed  by  bleeding.    Similar  contractions  have  been  seen  by  Eossbach,* 

but  the  observations  have  received  their  strongest  confirmation  from 

radioscopic  examinations  carried  out  by  Cannon  f  in  the  cat,  by  Roux 

and  Balthazar,i  and  others.    To  render  the  movements  visible,  a  salt  of 

bismuth,  the  subnitrate,  carbonate,  or  oxychloride,  was  mixed  with  the 

food. 

In  Cannon's  description  the  divisions  drawn  between  the  difierent 
regions  of  the  stomach  are  not  those  generally  followed,  and  consequently 
his  results  appear  to  be  less  in  harmony  with  the  account  of  Hofmeister 
and  Schiitz  than  they  really  are. 

Thus  Cannon  divides  the  stomach  (Pig.  32)  into  cardiac  and  pyloric 
portions  by  the  line  wx  (which  appears  to  be  arbitrarily  drawn),  the 
line  yz  marking  the  beginning  of  the  antrum.  The  middle  region 
between  the  lines  wx  and  yz  is  named  pre-antral  part  of  the  pyloric 
portion.  The  term  fundus  is  also  used  as  being  synonymous  with 
cardiac  portion, 

"Within  five  minutes  after  finishing  a  meal  of  bread  mixed  with 
milk  or  water  or  gravy  to  a  thin  consistence,  bismuth  subnitrate  being 
added,  Cannon  saw  in  the  cat  a  slight  annular  constriction  near  the 
duodenal  end  of  the  antrum,  moving  towards  the  pylorus  (Fig.  33).  This 

*  Deutsclics  Archir.  f.  hlin.  Med.,  xlvi.  296. 
■|-  American  Jnl.  of  Physiol.,  i.  p.  359. 
I  Arcliiv.  d.  Fhysiol.,  xxx.  85  (1898). 
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was  followed  by  others  at  regular  intervals.  These  movements  began  as 
very  shallow  depre&sions  about  the  middle  of  the  greater  curvature,  and 
travelled  slowly  as  waves  towards  the  antrum.  The  indentations  Ijecame 
more  marked  in  their  progress  and  deepened  still  further  when  they 
swept  round  the  bend  in  the  pyloric  part.  Each  wave  took  3G  seconds  to 
pass  from  the  middle  of  the  stomach 
to  the  pylorus,  others  following  at 
regular  intervals  of  10  seconds,  so 
that,  commonly,  three  and  sometimes 
four  were  observed  in  progress  at  the 
same  time.  The  waves  continued  to 
run  in  this  manner  during  the  whole 
time  of  gastric  digestion,  often  for 
over  seven  hours.  This  gave,  at  the 
rate  of  300  per  hour,  in  round  num- 
bers 2000  for  one  meal.  During  their 
passage  the  antrum  appeared  to  elon- 
gate, while  the  pre-antral  part  or 
body  of  the  stomach  was  reduced  in 
diameter  so  much  as  to  become 
tubular. 

The  smaller  waves  in  the  cardiac 
portion  serve,  no  doubt,  to  bring 
liquefied  food  into  the  antrum,  and 
from  investigations  carried  out  by  Schemiakin  *  it  appears  that  the 
passage  is  intermittent,  being  regulated  by  the  rhythmic  activity  of 
the  sphincter  of  the  antrum  already  described.  Schemiakin  found  that 
this  sphincter  is  capable  of  effecting  a  complete  separation  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  stomach,  so  that  not  even  a  drop  of  liquid  may  pass 
from  the  one  to  the  other  during  its  closure.  Of  the  existence  of  this 
sphincter  there  can  be  little  doubt :  Kelling  f  has  seen  it,  not  only  in 
dogs  with  gastric  fistulae,  but  also  in  the  human  subject  by  means  of  the 
gastroscope.  In  the  latter  case  the  constriction  appeared  as  a  triangular 
cleft,  above  which  coarser  particles  of  food  lay.  If  these  by  any  chance 
passed  into  the  antrum  they  were  returned  to  the  cardiac  end.  Cannon 
saw  in  the  cat  a  complete  division  of  the  stomach  into  two  parts  at  the 
transverse  band,  towards  the  end  of  a  meal,  also  in  the  act  of  vomiting. 
He  corroborates  the  return  of  solid  particles  by  means  of  observa- 
tions made  with  a  hard  pill  of  starch  and  bismuth  subnitrate  given  with 
softer  food.    Each  time  the  pill  reached  the  pylorus  the  sphincter 

*  Archiv.  d.  Sciences  Diolorj.,  x.  87  (St.  Petersburg),  1904. 

t  Volkmann's  Samnd.  Klinisch.  Vortr.,  Nr.  141  (Leipzig);  also  Zcitsch.  f. 
£iol.,xUv.  161. 


Fig.  33. — Changes  observed  by  Cannon 
in  the  stomach  of  the  cat  after  a 
bismuth  meal  given  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  first  tracing  shown  here. 
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closed  and  a  reflex  wave  swept  it  back  to  the  antrum,  or  even  into  the 
body  of  the  stomach.  Magnus  *  likewise  saw  a  division  of  the  stomach 
in  cats  fed  with  strongly  spiced  foods,  and  in  a  later  research  found  it 
to  be  a  constant  and  remarkable  effect  produced  by  the  administration 
of  morphine.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Beaumont  on  Alexis  St.  Martin, 
which  bear  upon  this  point,  may  also  be  recalled.  He  found  the  stem  of  a 
thermometer,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  to  be  at  first  obstructed 
when  directed  towards  the  pyloric  end,  then  tightly  seized  and  drawn 
onwards  towards  the  duodenum.  The  existence  of  a  separation  would 
also  explain  the  fact  observed  by  Sick  f  in  the  human  subject,  namely, 
that  the  contents  obtained  separately  by  fractional  extraction  from  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  regions  are  different  in  composition.  Finally  there 
is  experimental  evidence  to  show  that  excitation  of  the  vagus  nerve 
on  the  oesophagus,  produces  complete  closure  of  the  sphincter  in  the 
dog,  with  constriction  of  the  stomach  into  two  parts. 

In  addition  to  the  movements  above  described,  the  cardiac  part  of 
the  stomach  exerts  a  tonic  pressure  on  its  contents,  due  to  a  gradual 
contraction  of  its  muscular  coats.  About  three  hours  after  a  meal 
this  part  of  the  organ  was  noticed  to  be  reduced  in  size  by  Cannon,  and 
the  reduction  continued  till  the  contents  no  longer  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
screen.  The  object  of  this  tonic  contraction  is  to  "  feed  "  the  pyloric 
portion  as  long  as  any  food  remains  capable  of  being  pressed  on. 

The  movements  of  the  Pyloric  Portion  have  been  incidentally 
referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraphs.  The  chief  duty  of  this  part  of 
the  organ  is  to  receive  liquefied  food  from  the  greater  stomach,  mix  it, 
and  propel  it  into  the  intestine.  Along  with  this,  a  regulation  of  the 
acidity  of  the  contents  before  passing  into  the  duodenum  no  doubt  also 
takes  place.  Thus  it  is  known  that  the  injection  of  dilute  acids  into  the 
pyloric  part  evokes  a  secretion  from  its  glands. 

The  waves  of  contraction  already  described  press  the  contents  to- 
wards the  pyloric  sphincter,  which  opens  at  intervals  to  allow  the  food 
to  pass  into  the  duodenum.  What  determines  the  opening  is  not  satis- 
factorily settled,  but  it  does  not  usually  occur  on  the  arrival  of  every 
wave ;  indeed,  as  a  rule,  not  oftener  than  to  every  third  or  fourth. 

That  the  passage  is  intermittent,  was  known  to  Schiff,  and  this  has 
been  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  investigators.  Hirsch,J  v.  Mering,§ 
Toblerll  and  others  examined  the  outflow  by  means  of  fistulse  laid 

*  Archiv.f.  d.  gesmimte  Physiol.,  cxxii.  210  (1908). 
t  Deutsch.  Archiv.f.  Min.  Med.,  Ixxxviii.  169. 
X  Zeniralbl.f.  Bin.  Med.,  1892,  993. 

§  Verh.  d.  XII.  Konrjr.f.  inn.  Med.,  1893,  471,  and  Therap.  Monatsh.,  vii.  201 
(1893). 

II  Zcitsch .  f.  x>hysiol.  Chemie,  xlv.  185  (1905). 
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in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  duodenum  and  saw  the  contents  escape  by 
jets  of  half  a  c.c.  to  a  few  c.c.  about  every  quarter  of  a  minute.  They 
also  observed  that  when  the  escaping  fluid  was  collected  and  re-intro- 
duced into  the  lower  segment  of  the  bowel  the  sphincter  at  once  closed 
and  the  pylorus  opened  less  frequently  ;  under  these  circumstances  the 
stomach  retained  its  contents  longer  and  digested  them  more  fully. 

It  thus  appeared  that  the  passage  of  food  from  the  stomach  to  the 
duodenum  is  regulated  quantitatively  by  a  reflex  from  the  latter. 
But  the  nature  of  the  response  was  not  fully  appreciated  till  the  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  A.  S.  Serdiukov  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  it 
is  due  to  a  chemical  efl'ect  produced  by  contact  of  the  acid  chyme 
with  the  duodenal  mucous  membrane.    Thus  a  solution  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  previously  introduced  into  the  stomach  may  be  kept  there 
for  an  unlimited  time  if  one  continuously  injects  into  the  duodenum 
(through  a  fistula)  either  small  quantities  of  acid  solutions,  or  of  pure 
gastric  juice.    If,  however,  no  acid  be  injected  into  the  duodenum  the 
alkaline  solution  generally  leaves  the  stomach  very  quickly.  This 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  a  mechanical  reflex  from  distension,  for  if  all 
the  other  conditions  remain  unaltered,  and  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbo- 
nate be  poured  into  the  duodenum,  the  escape  of  the  solution  from  the 
stomach  is  not  prevented.    Further,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
passage  of  acid  solutions  out  of  the  stomach  is  markedly  slower  in  the 
case  of  dogs  with  a  pancreatic  fistula  than  in  those  in  which  the  duct 
opens  into  the  duodenum.    Hence  each  time  that  the  intestine  receives  | 
a  portion  of  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach,  a  reflex  act  is  set  up  which 
temporarily  occludes  the  pyloric  orifice.    But  the  acid  food  allowed 
through  by  the  pylorus  causes  an  increased  flow  of  pancreatic  juice,  of 
bile,  and  of  succus  entericus,  thus  rapidly  leading  to  its  neutralisation. 
It  is  only  when  this  has  been  achieved  that  the  escape  of  a  further  por- 
tion of  contents  from  the  stomach  is  permitted.    This  regulatory  action 
ensures  a  more  complete  preparation  of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  and 
provides  for  an  orderly  transition  from  the  acid  gastric  to  the  alkaline 
intestinal  digestion.    If  it  were  otherwise,  and  the  acid  contents  of  the 
stomach  passed  without  control  into  the  duodenum,  the  bile,  on  mixing 
with  them,  would  arrest  or  greatly  weaken  the  action  of  the  pepsin,  while 
the  insufficient  reduction  of  acidity  would  hinder  the  activity  of  the 
pancreatic  ferments.    The  digestion  of  the  food  might  thus,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  completely  arrested.     But  as  matters  stand 
this  cannot  happen.    Injurious  action  of  the  stomach  contents  upon 
intestinal  digestion  is  prevented  by  their  neutralisation,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pancreatic  juice,  owing  to  the  entry  of  its  powerful 
adjuvants,  the  bile  and  the  succus  entericus,  is  afforded  conditions  for 
exercising  its  activities  in  the  most  unrestrained  manner. 
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Although,  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Hirsch,  clear  and  direct  references  are 
made  to  the  fact  that  acid  and  alkaline  fluids  pass  from  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum  at  different  rates,  neither  this  author  nor  other 
investigators  who  have  worked  at  the  subject  {v.  Mering  and  Marhaix) 
clearly  realised  the  chemical  nature  of  the  reflex  which  regulates  the 
passage  of  the  food  into  the  intestine.  On  the  contrary,  they  misinter- 
preted it  by  thinking  of  a  mechanical  reflex,  acting  from  the  duodenum, 
which  determined  a  closure  of  the  pyloric  orifice. 

There  are,  however,  other  conditions  which  have  an  effect  on 
the  sphincter  similar  to  that  of  the  acid.  In  the  experiments  of 
v.  Mering  it  was  found  that  milk,  a  neuti\al  fluid,  when  introduced  into 
a  duodenal  fistula  caused  a  reflex  closure  of  the  pylorus.  He  was  thus 
led  to  suppose  that  the  result  was  due  to  mechanical  distension  of  the 
bowel.  Marbaix,*  who  also  believed  in  the  mechanical  reflex,  found 
that  milk  and  yolk  of  egg  were  much  more  effective  in  producing  it 
than  water  or  egg-white.  The  results  of  both  observers  were,  however, 
due  to  the  fat  contained  in  the  milk  and  egg-yolk.  This  has  been  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Lintvarev,  who  finds  that  fats,  fatty  foods  and 
soaps  produce  a  reflex  closure  of  the  pylorus  by  contact  with  the  duodenal 
mucous  membrane  similar  to  that  of  acids,  and  quite  apart  from  a 
possible  mechanical  effect.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  mechanical 
distension  is  not  without  influence.  Tobler  obtained  closure  by  inflating 
a  small  india-rubber  bag  placed  within  the  duodenum.  We  may  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  when  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel  contains  as 
much  food  of  any  kind  as  can  be  conveniently  dealt  with,  the  pyloric 
sphincter  allows  no  more  to  enter  it. 

But  not  only  is  the  sphincter  influenced  from  the  duodenal  side, 
it  is  likewise  affected  by  conditions  acting  from  the  gastric  side. 
This  is  shown,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  difference  in  its  response  to 
liquids  and  solids.  To  the  former  it  opens  in  the  way  described,  but  if 
hard  particles  or  pieces  of  undigested  food  reach  the  pylorus  the  sphincter 
closes  and  remains  tightly  closed.  The  mo.st  instructive  observations  on 
this  point  we  owe  to  Cannon  {loc.  cit.),  who,  along  with  the  bread  mixture, 
gave,  as  previously  mentioned,  in  certain  experiments  one  or  more  hard 
pills  of  bismuth,  mixed  with  starch  paste  and  dried.  The  pellets  could  be 
seen  in  the  pyloric  canal,  driven  onwards  by  the  peristaltic  waves  of 
contraction.  When  they  arrived  at  the  pylorus,  although  the  liquefied 
bread  mixture  was  escaping  at  the  time,  the  pellets  were  at  once 
arrested  by  tightening  of  the  sphincter.  Not  only  were  they  prevented 
from  entering  the  bowel,  but  they  were  also  carried  back  into  the 
antrum  by  a  current  reflected  from  the  closed  orifice.  The  sphincter, 
which  opens  on  the  average  four  times  a  minute,  was  seen  to  open  only 

*  La  CeUule,  xiv.  251  (1898). 
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seven  times  in  twenty  minutes  when  a  hard  pellet  had  reached  the 
pylorus.  The  presence  of  hard  particles  delayed  the  exit  of  softer  food 
as  well.  Thus  the  bread  mixture  which  ordinarily  begins  to  pa«8  into 
the  duodenum  within  fifteen  minutes  from  the  beginning  of  a  meal,  did 
not  appear  there,  when  administered  after  a  pellet,  till  the  lapse  of 
forty-two  minutes. 

The  difrerence  in  the  rate  of  passage  of  digested  food-stuffs  from  the 
stomach  into  the  bowel  has  also  been  taken  to  imply  an  influence  acting 
on  the  sphincter  from  the  gastric  side.*  Carbohydrates,  as  we  know, 
begin  to  leave  the  stomach  very  soon  (within  fifteen  minutes) ;  the  escape 
is  i-apid  and  the  stomach  is  found  empty,  as  a  rule,  within  three  hours. 

With  fat,  of  the  same  consistence  and  fed  in  like  quantities,  none, 
as  a  rule,  enters  the  bowel  before  the  end  of  the  first  half -hour ;  the 
escape  is  slow,  and  after  six  hours  not  more  than  half  the  whole  meal 
has  left  the  stomach.  Proteins,  such  as  lean  meat  boiled  and  minced, 
when  made  of  the  same  consistence  as  the  bread  and  fat,  begin  to  pass 
into  the  duodenum  even  more  slowly  than  fats.  (In  over  50  per  cent, 
of  the  experiments  none  had  left  within  half  an  hour,  while  in  the 
remainder  very  little  had  passed  through  at  the  end  of  an  hour.)  Later, 
the  proteins  pass  out  more  rapidly  than  fats,  but  much  less  so  than  carbo- 
hydrates. In  six  hours  the  stomach  is  usually  empty.  Proteins  given 
before,  or  mixed  with  carbohydrates,  delay  the  exit  of  the  latter.  Fats  *7 
mixed  with,  eitber^carbohydrates  or  proteins,  delay  the  escape  of  both.   I 

But  the  acid  reaction  of  the  food,  acting  on  the  stomach  mucousyj 
membrane  near  the  pylorus,  is  claimed  by  Cannon  f  to  be  the  most  1/ 
important  factor  in  determining  the  opening  of  the  sphincter.  •  His  M 
reasoning  is  as  follows.  The  digested  food  which  escapes  through  the 
pylorus  in  jets,  is  always  acid.  Carbohydrates,  which  do  not  mask 
hydrochloric  acid  by  combination  with  it,  escape  early  because  of  the 
earlier  development  of  free  acidity.  Proteins,  on  the  other  hand,  escape 
late  for  the  opposite  reason.  If,  however,  proteins  be  administered  as 
acid-proteins,  their  discharge  from  the  stomach  is  hastened,  whereas  if 
carbohydrates  be  rendered  alkaline  by  mixture  with  1  per  cent,  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  their  entry  into  the  duodenum  is  retarded.  Again, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  through  a 
pyloric  fistula,  causes  an  opening  of  the  pylorus  and  escape  of  contents. 
The  same  happens  when  the  acid  contents  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  membrane  near  the  pylorus  by  tilting  an  excised  stomach  which  is 
suspended  in  warm  oxygenated  Ringer's  fluid.  Cannon  points  out  that 
the  effect  of  the  acid  in  causing,  as  he  claims,  an  opening  of  the  pylorus 
from  the  gastric  side,  and  a  closure  from  the  duodenal  side,  brings  the 

*  Cannon,  Am.  JvZ.  of  Physiol.,  xii.  387. 
+  Ibid.,  XX.  283. 
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response  of  the  sphincter  pylori  into  line  with  tiie  Bayliss-Starling  law 
of  peristalsis  in  the  intestine,  namely,  relaxation  in  front  and  contrac- 
tion behind  the  seat  of  a  given  stimulus.  Against  this  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  explanation  does  not  account  for  the  escape  of 
water,  which  passes  through  the  pylorus  almost  at  once  and  without 
acidification,  nor  for  the  rapid  escape  of  unboiled  or  lightly  boiled  egg- 
white.  A  more  probable  reason  appears  to  be  that  foods  pass  through 
the  pylorus  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  liquefied  and  prepared  in 
the  stomach  by  the  digestive  juices  acting  upon  them. 

Other  conditions  which  appear  to  affect  the  rate  of  passage  from 
the  gastric  side  are  the  temperature  of  the  liquid,  and  in  the  case  of  saline 
solutions,  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  salt.  Liquids  at  body 
temperature,  and  isotonic  solutions  as  compared  with  hypertonic  or 
hypotonic,  escape  quickest.  Lastly,  Marbaix  found  that  during  closure 
of  the  pylorus  from  the  duodenal  reflex,  distension  of  the  stomach  with 
an  additional  quantity  of  water,  milk  or  gas,  caused  an  immediate 
opening  of  the  passage. 

The  pylorus  not  only  opens  to  allow  the  escape  of  foods  out  of  the 
stomach,  but  also  to  permit  the  passage  in  the  reverse  way  of  digestive 
juices  from  the  intestine.  This  happens  in  fasting  animals  with  great 
regularity,  and  is  associated  with  a  periodic  activity  of  the  digestive 
glands — pancreas,  liver,  intestinal  glands.  Each  secretory  period  (which 
is  accompanied  by  periodic  movements  to  be  mentioned  below),  lasts 
about  20  minutes,  and  is  followed  by  a  pause  of  1|  to  2  hours.  In  dogs 
which  had  previously  fasted  more  than  twelve  hours,  a  quantity  of 
mixed  juices  varying  from  100  to  800  c.c.  could  be  collected  from  a 
gastric  fistula  in  an  observation  period  of  twelve  to  fifteen  hours. 

When  much  fat  (particularly  acid  fat)  is  given  with  the  food,  and 
when  large  quantities  of  gastric  juice  or  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(0  5  per  cent.)  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  bowel,  a  similar  return  of 
intestinal  fluids  takes  place.  The  action  of  the  fat  is  due  to  its  cleavage 
into  fatty  acids.  Both  the  fatty  acids  and  the  hydrochloric  acid 
produce  their  effects  indirectly  by  causing  a  free  secretion  of  bile, 
pancreatic  juice,  and  succus  entericus,  which  neutralise  them,  where- 
upon the  pylorus  opens  and  the  fluids  pass  into  the  stomach.  The 
mixture  of  juices  is  richly  supplied  with  the  ferments  natui^al  to  them 
and  may  exert  important  digestive  functions  in  the  stomach.  The 
foregoing  investigations  were  carried  out  by  Dr.  Boldirev*  and  have 
been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Asbekov.f  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  conditions  observed  by  Quincke  in  1889  i  in  the  case  of  a  child 

*  Archiv.  d.  Sciences  Biologiq.^  St.  Petersb.,  xi.  1904. 

f  Dissert.,  St.  Petersb.,  1904  (quoted  from  Jahresh.  d.  Thier-Chemie,  1904, 
p,  479).  X  Quoted  by  Marbaix,  loc.  cit. 
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oil  whom  the  operation  of  gastrotomy  waH  performed  were  similar. 
During  fasting  the  pylorus  was  frequently  seen  to  remain  open  for  fully 
ten  minutes,  and  all' this  time  bile  and  other  intestinal  fluids  passed 
to  and  from  the  stomach.  A  .similar  return  of  intestinal  juices  into 
the  human  stomach  has  been  obtained  by  giving  oil  (Boldirev)  or  cream 
in  considerable  quantities.  Marbaix  aLso  found  that  when  he  attempted 
to  inject  more  than  10  c.c.  of  milk  into  the  duodenum  through  the  fistula 
it  was  returned  with  a  force  equivalent  to  10-15  cm.  of  water.  This 
force  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  intra-gastric  pressure,  which  is 

usually  under  10  cm. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  attention  to  the  movements  of 
the  stomach  during  digestion,  nor  was  it  suspected  till  recently  that 
movements  of  the  organ  occurred  at  other  times.  In  experiments  on 
the  movements  of  food  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  following 
observation  was,  however,  made  by  Dr.  P.  O.  Shirokich.  In  fasting 
animals,  characteristic  propulsive  movements  are  discharged  from  time 
to  time,  the  stomach  being  empty  and  its  reaction  alkaline.  Thsse 
movements  have  been  more  fully  investigated  by  Boldirev,  and  have 
also  been  observed  by  other  workers  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Institute 
{Kaznelsohn,  Eddmann,  &c.).  They  occur  periodically  in  animals  which 
have  fasted  more  than  twelve  hours. 

The  movements  are  much  more  energetic  than  those  which  take 
place  during  digestion.  The  active  periods  continue  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  consist  of  from  5  to  1 5  propulsive  waves,  the  phase  of 
contraction  in  each  lasting  from  ^  min.  to  1^  min.,  the  pause  from.  1  to  1^ 
min.  The  intervals  between  the  periods  vary  from  1^  to  2  hours.  These 
spontaneous  movements  of  the  stomach  can  be  repressed  in  a  purely 
psychic  manner,  if  the  dog,  for  instance,  be  greatly  roused  by  the  sight 
of  food,  or  still  better,  if,  in  an  cesophagotomised  animal,  a  fictitious 
meal  be  given.  Consequently,  when  ingestion  of  food  is  about  to  take 
place,  or  is  actually  happening,  the  periodic  movements  are  arrested, 
clearly  with  the  object  of  allowing  the  food  to  remain  in  the  stomach 
and  be  digested  in  a  suitable  manner.  For  instance,  milk  lapped  up  by 
the  dog,  in  contrast  to  that  introduced  unobserved  through  the  fistula, 
does  not  pass  at  once  into  the  duodenum,  although  propulsive  movements 
may  have  been  in  progress  immediately  before.  The  spontaneous  move- 
ments also  cease  when  acid  fluids  are  poured  into  the  stomach  through 
the  fistula,  namely  hydrochloric  (0*5  per  cent.),  or  lactic,  butyric  and  acetic 
in  equimolecular  strengths.  But  they  are  more  effectively  arrested  by 
the  action  of  acids  in  the  duodenum;  for  example,  they  are  stopped  and 
do  not  recur  for  half  to  one  hour  by  irrigation  of  a  loop  of  duodenum  for 
ten  minutes  with  01  per  cent.  HCl.  Irrigation  with  a  stronger  acid 
(0-5  per  cent.  HCl)  also  stops  the  movements,  but  they  return  with 
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abnormal  characters,  these  latter  being  removed  by  dilute  sodium 
carbonate  solution.  It  should  be  added  that  at  sight  of  food,  the  arrest 
of  the  movements  is  instantaneous,  taking  place  long  before  the  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice  begins. 

The  periodic  movements  involve  both  cardiac  and  pyloric  regions  of 
the  stomachy  and  may  occur  in  either  region  independently  of  the 
other,  as  seen  in  a  dog  with  the  organ  divided  by  operation  into  two 
parts.  These  movements  are  accompanied  by  similar  movements  of  the 
intestine  and,  as  already  stated,  by  a  spontaneous  flow  of  bile,  of 
pancreatic  juice  and  of  succus  entericus.  Apart  from  their  physiological 
interest,  the  occurrence  of  periodic  movements  of  the  stomach  during 
fasting  may  throw  light  upon  the  spasmodic  pain  which  takes  place  some 
hours  after  a  meal  in  cases  of  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers. 


LECTUEE  XI. 

[ADDED  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR.] 


THE  PASSAGE  OP  POOD  THROUGH  THE  SMALL 
AND  LARGE  INTESTINES. 

The  Small  Intestine — Methods  of  studying  the  movements — The 
difterent  movements  observed  and  their  probable  uses — The  rate  of 
pat^sage  of  various  foods  through  the  small  intestine.  The  Labge 
Intestine — Methods  of  study — The  movements  observed — Rate  of 
passage  of  different  foods — Defajcation. 

Gentlemen, — In  studying  the  movements  of  the  intestine  in  situ 
the  methods  employed  have  been :  (1)  the  acute  experiment  in  which  the 
abdomen  is  opened  and  the  viscera  exposed  to  view,  precautions  being 
taken  to  pi-event  drying  and  cooling  by  keeping  the  air  warm  and  moist 
or  by  immersing  the  whole  abdomen  in  a  bath  of  normal  saline  main- 
tained at  a  temperature  of  37°  0. ;  (2)  the  fistula  method,  in  which 
permanent  openings  into  the  bowel  are  made  at  different  levels,  and 
samples  of  the  contents  taken  for  examination  ;  (3)  the  method  of 
radioscopic  examination  with  the  fluorescent  screen,  supplemented  by 
radiophotographs  in  certain  cases.  To  render  the  intestines  visible  in 
the  last-named  observations,  a  salt  of  bismuth  (the  subnitrate,  carbonate 
or  oxycfiloride)  is  administered  in  considerable  doses  with  the  food. 
Valuable  knowledge  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  examination  of  the 
intestine  removed  from  the  animal,  and  suspended  in  warmed  physio- 
logical fluids  charged  with  oxygen,  or  by  taking  strips  of  the  muscular 
coat  and  observing  them  in  the  same  way  {Magnus). 

When  examined  under  normal  saline  the  intestines  of  the  living 
animal  are  for  the  most  part  quiescent.  But  if  the  observation  be 
extended  over  some  hours,  two  kinds  of  movement  are  always  to  be 
observed,  whether  the  animal  has  fasted  or  has  been  previously  fed. 

That  most  commonly  seen  is  the  Pendular  movement  described  by 
Ludwig.  This  consists  of  narrowing  and  lengthening  of  the  tube, 
alternating  with  shortening  and  widening,  rhythmically  repeated  in 
the  same  loop  of  intestine  over  and  over  again  [pendelnder  modus). 
A  to-and-fro  movement  is  thus  produced  in  the  long  axis,  and  with 
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this,  partial  constrictions  of  the  bowel  appear  simultaneously  at  several 
points.  The  movements  may  be  observed  at  any  part  of  the  small 
intestine,  but  are  generally  first  seen  in  its  upper  parts,  and  are  more 
marked  when  partly  filled  with  contents.  Consequently  they  are  livelier 
some  three  or  four  hours  after  the  animal  has  been  fed.  As  a  rule  they 
are  less  vigorous  in  the  ileum. 

When  studied  by  inserting  a  small  rubber  bag  into  the  bowel  and 
recording  their  effects,  the  pendulum  movements  produce  a  rhythmic 
compression  and  relaxation,  which  on  the  whole  moves  slowly  as 
a  wave  down  the  intestine  {Bayliss  and  Starling  *).  The  contractions 
occur  at  the  rate  of  10  to  12  per  minute  and  simultaneously  involve  both 
the  longitudinal  and  circular  coats  of  muscle  fibres.  It  is  difiicult  to 
estimate  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  wave  owing  to  its  multiple  origin, 
but  Starling  has  found  it  approximately  to  vary  from  2  to  5  cm.  per  second. 
Each  contraction  with  subsequent  relaxation  lasts  5  to  6  seconds. 

These  rhythmic  movements  persist  after  nicotine  is  injected  into  the 
circulation  or  cocaine  applied  to  the  bowel,  both  of  which  drugs  paralyse 
local  nervous  mechanisms.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  {Bayliss  and 
Starling)  that  they  originate  in,  and  are  propagated  along  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  bowel ;  that  is  to  say,  are  both  myogenic  and  myodromic. 
The  view  that  they  are  myogenic  in  origin  has  been  contested  by 
Magnus  f  on  the  following  grounds.  If  the  longitudinal  and  circular 
coats  of  muscle  be  separated  in  the  intestine  of  the  cat,  Auerbach's 
plexus  generally  clings  to  the  former.  This  layer  retains  its  spontaneous 
movements  if  fed  with  oxygenated  nutrient  fluid.  The  other  does  not, 
though  it  is  directly  responsive  to  stimuli.  Moreover,  the  less  damaged 
the  Auerbach's  plexus,  the  nearer  normal  are  the  rhythmic  movements. 
Further,  in  the  intestine  of  the  embryo  guinea-pig  spontaneous  move- 
ments appear  only  after  the  plexus  of  Auerbach  is  developed  in  connection 
with  the  longitudinal  coat.  Lastly,  preparations  have  been  made  from 
the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  free  from  adherent  nerve 
cells,  and  were  found  to  be  devoid  of  rhythmic  movement  though 
excitable  directly  {Sich).% 

The  second  form  of  movement  is  the  true  or  co-ordinated  teristaltic 
WAVE.  It  appears  as  a  localised  constriction  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine, 
which  travels  downwards  over  a  more  or  less  extensive  tract  of  bowel. 
The  constriction  at  any  one  spot  gives  way  immediately  to  relaxation, 

*  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  xsAy.  99. 
I  Pfliiger's  Archiv.,  cii.  349. 

X  Magnus  points  out  that  when  Auerbach's  plexus  is  absent,  the  smooth  muscle 
of  the  intestine  is  tetanisable,  gives  superposition  of  contractions,  shows  no  re- 
fractory period,  and  on  continued  excitation  with  the  galvanic  current  manifests 
neither  spontaneous  movements  nor  rhythmic  contractions.  If  Auerbach's  plexus 
is  present  the  converse  holds  good  in  all  of  these  particulars. 
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(luring  which  the  next  adjoining  ring  of  muscle  fibres  enters  into  con- 
ti-action.  In  life,  the  progress  of  the  peinstaltic  wave  is  always  down- 
wards, never  in  the  reverse  or  antiperistaltic  direction.  The  rate  at 
which  it  travels  is  slow,  namely  1  to  2  cm.  per  minute,  and  a  very 
striking  feature  in  the  case  of  inte.stines  examined  under  normal  saline, 
is  the  lurity  with  which  the  wave  spontaneously  occurs.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  rejidily  elicited  by  inserting  a  suitable  bolus  into  the  lumen  of 
the  bowel.  Such  a  body  has  been  found  to  be  propelled  forwards  at  the 
rate  of  |  to  2  cm.  per  minute,  and  takes  2  to  3  hours  to  travel  the  whole 
length  of  the  intestine. 

The  force  which  thus  comes  into  play  has  been  measured  by  intro- 
ducing through  a  fistula,  a  wax  ball  to  which  a  thread  was  attached, 
and  causing  it  to  move  a  weight  suspended  over  a  pulley.  A  weight  of 
8  grms.  was  lifted  and  the  bolus  moved  on  with  an  average  speed  of 
27'5  cm.  per  hour  :  that  is  approximately  half  a  centimetre  per  minute. 
Similar  experiments  by  Cash  with  a  weight  of  10  grms.  as  the  maximum, 
gave  a  speed  varying  in  fasting  from  y\y-f  cm.,  after  feeding  from 
li-2  cm.  per  minute. 

The  peristaltic  movement  is  a  definite  reflex  evoked  by  mechanical 
excitation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  when  closely  examined  is  seen 
to  consist  of  a  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  above  the  spot  excited, 
accompanied  by  relaxation  of  the  coats  below.  No  matter  how  elicited 
the  peristaltic  wave  manifests  these  two  features,  contraction  above  the 
point  of  stimulation,  relaxation  below.  This  law  of  intestinal  movement 
was  first  clearly  enunciated  by  Bayliss  and  Starling,*  though  Nothnagelf 
had  recognised  the  occurrence  of  a  dilation  of  the  intestine  below,  with 
contraction  at  or  above,  the  point  of  excitation,  and  Mall  {  drew  the 
inference  that  local  contraction  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
dilatation  below. 

Intestinal  peristalsis  is  annulled  by  the  injection  of  nicotine  into 
the  circulation  and  by  the  local  application  of  cocaine.  Since  these 
drugs  paralyse  peripheral  nerve  mechanisms,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
reflex  is  mediated  through  the  nerve  plexus  of  Auerbach. 

Both  the  pendular  and  peristaltic  movements  continue  after  all 
extrinsic  nerves  of  the  intestine  have  been  severed  (see  Fig.  35),  and  also 
after  extirpation  of  the  cceliac  plexus  (or  division  of  the  mesenteric 
nerves  peripheral  to  this  point),  with  subsequent  degeneration  of  the 
post-ganglionic  nerve  fibres  as  far  as  Auerbach's  plexus,  the  latter 
remaining  intact. 

*  Loc.  cit. 

t  Virchow's  ArcMr.,  Ixxxviii.,  Heft  1;  also  "Physiologic,  u.  Pathologie  d. 
Darmes"  (Berlin,  1884). 

}  JokriH  Jlojildm  Re/wrts,  vol,  i.  37. 
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Cannon,*  by  means  of  X-rays,  observed  peristaltic  movement  in  the 
cat  in  two  forms— a  slow  advance,  often  with  many  halts  and  accom- 
panied by  segmentation,  and  a  rapid  sweep  through  several  turns  of  the 
gut  without  pause.  The  latter  was  frequently  seen  in  the  duodenum 
following  a  preceding  period  of  segmentation,  and,  after  giving  an  enema 
of  soap-suds,  in  other  parts  of  the  small  intestine  also. 

With  the  object  of  testing  the  law  of  forward  direction  in  the 
propagation  of  peristaltic  movement  of  the  small  intestine,  segments  of 
bowel  were  cut  out  and  reversed,  the  lower  end  being  sutured  into  the 
position  occupied  previously  by  the  upper  and  conversely  (Mall).  In 
every  case  the  direction  of  the  peristaltic  wave  was  also  reversed  with 
the  operated  segment,  so  that  the  contents  at  the  region  of  its  upper 
junction  with  the  normal  intestine  were  acted  upon  by  opposing  forces, 
the  result  being  that  this  part  of  the  bowel  became  enormously  dilated, 
and  impaction  followed,  ending  in  death.  The  bowel  at  the  dilated 
part  was  found  post-mortem  to  be  filled  with  solid  particles,  pieces  of 
hay,  sand,  and  other  indigestible  materials.  The  mucous  membrane  in 
the  same  region  was  greatly  ulcerated  or  absent.  These  experiments 
were  repeated  by  others  {Muhsam,-\  Sahhatani  and  .Fasola^%  Prutz  and 
Ellinger§),  and  all  agree  that  the  direction  of  peristalsis  in  a  reversed 
segment  of  bowel  is  as  above  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later 
observers  have  found  that  if  easily  digestible  foods,  such  as  lean  meat 
and  fat  be  given,  little  or  no  ill-efiects  follow  the  reversal,  whereas  if 
indigestible  substances,  such  as  particles  of  bone,  cork,  straw,  be  mixed 
with  the  food,  obstruction,  dilatation,  impaction  and  death  ensue. 

These  results  accord  with  those  which  follow  total  removal  of  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  small  intestine  for  considerable  lengths  (as  much 
as  one  metre  having  been  stripped  off)  leaving  merely  a  narrow  band 
along  the  mesenteric  attachment  [Kreidl  and  Milller  ||).  The  animals 
lived  for  months  in  good  health,  fjeces  were  passed  at  normal  intervals 
after  food  had  been  eaten,  and  no  obstruction  occurred  if  care  were  taken 
in  the  feeding.  On  the  other  band,  if  indigestible  solids,  such  as  particles 
of  straw,  &c.,  were  mixed  with  the  food,  fatal  impaction  rapidly  followed. 

A  third  form  of  movement,  the  swift  vermicular  wave,  has  long 
been  knoAvn  to  occur  under  certain  circumstances.  It  has  usually  been 
observed  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  was  first  care- 
fully described  by  van  Braam  Houckgeest,1[  under  the  name  of  *'  Roll 
Movement."  This  observer  saw  it  in  the  last  stages  of  asphyxia  in  the 
rabbit,  following  general  convulsive  movements  of  the  body,  when  the 

*  Loc.  cit.  t  Mitth.  a.  d.  Grenzgch.  d.  Med.  u.  Chirurg.,  vi.  1900. 

J  Archiv.  ital.  de  Biol.,  xxiv.  1900. 

§  Arch.f.  Klin.  Chirurg.,  Ixvii.  (1902)  and  Ixxii.  (1904). 

II  Pfliiger's  Archiv.,  cxvi.  (1906).  t  -^^^'^m  ^i-  266  (1872). 
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intestinal  blood-vessels,  after  an  eai  Her  constriction,  had  become  dilated 
and  charged  with  venous  blood.  The  movement  usually  began  in  the 
pyloric  part  of  the  stomach  or  tirst  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  consisted  of 
a  vigorous  and  rapid  contraction  (chiefly  involving  the  circular  coat  of 
muscular  fibres),  which  traversed  the  whole  intestine  in  less  than  one 
minute.  The  contents  of  the  bowel  were  swiftly  driven  before  it  into  the 
ctecum.  Not  infrequently  an  earlier  wave  started  from  some  part  of  the 
jejunum,  and  ran  to  the  caecum  in  advance  of  that  which  originated 
higher  up.  The  "  Eoll  Movement  "  was  seen  in  life  on  stimulation  of 
the  vagus,  the  splanchnic  nerves  having  been  previously  divided,  but  not 
on  stimulation  of  the  vagus  without  the  latter,  nor  did  it  follow  section  of 
the  splauchnics  alone.  It  has  also  been  found  {Bokai*  Booker  |)  that 
the  movement  could  be  evoked  by  injecting  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel 
the  gases  and  organic  acids  of  decomposition  such  as  CH^,  H^S, 
phenol  and  skatol,  likewise  the  toxines  of  infantile  summer  diarrhoea. 
The  passage  of  CO^  into  the  bowel  had  a  similar  effect,  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  movement  could  be  stopped  by  permitting  the  animal  to 
breathe  freely  or  by  introducing  oxygen  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  purpose  of  this  movement  is  to  rid  the  bowel 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  irritating  and  dangerous  contents.  The  pro- 
cedure may  perhaps  be  compared  to  that  by  which  fluids  are  quickly 
passed  through  the  stomach.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
swift  vermicular  wave  is  a  form  of  protective  movement  held  in 
reserve,  but  ready  to  be  brought  into  play  when  circumstances  require 
it.  The  same  probably  applies  in  a  less  degree  to  the  true  peristaltic 
wave,  which  provides  a  force  necessary  for  the  propulsion  of  solid  or 
semi-solid  contents,  but  not  essential  for  the  transmission  of  the  normal 
liquid  contents  through  the  small  intestine.  All  observers  agree  that 
it  is  seldom  seen  under  normal  conditions  in  the  jejunum  or  ileum. 

The  office  fulfilled  by  the  pendular  movements  has  been  made  clear 
by  Cannon's  radioscopic  observations  on  the  cat.  A  noticeable  feature  in 
these  investigations  also,  was  the  absence  at  any  given  moment  of  every 
form  of  movement  from  most  of  the  loops  of  the  small  intestine.  Within 
a  few  minutes,  however,  movements  could  be  seen  in  one  or  other  loop 
if  examined  some  hours  after  taking  food.  These  began  by  sudden  un- 
defined activity  in  the  narrow  masses  of  food  within  the  bowel,  followed 
immediately  by  division  into  many  little  segments.  Then  each  particle 
quickly  divided  again,  the  halves  of  adjacent  segments  approaching  and 
fusing  together ;  this  process  was  continued,  the  little  particles  dividing 
and  joining  again  with  others,  while  the  large  segments  oscillated  to 
and  fro  for  more  than  half  an  hour  without  much  change  of  position 

*  Archiv.f.  Exp.  Path.  n.  Fhariii.,  xxiv. 
t  Tru/ix.  JXth  Intern.  Med.  Coiuj.,  vol.  iii. 
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in  the  contents  of  the  bowel.  The  rate  of  division  in  slender  masses 
was  about  thirty  per  minute,  and  each  might  be  divided  and  re-divided 
more  than  1000  times,  while  remaining  at  practically  the  same  part  of 
the  intestine.  In  thicker  masses  the  rate  of  constriction  was  somewhat 
slower,  and  the  division  not  always  complete. 

By  this  rhythmic  segmentation  the  movements  ensure  thorough 
mixture  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  with  the  digestive  juices  and 
bring  every  particle  of  food  repeatedly  into  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane,  thus  actively  promoting  absorption.  Since  the  pendular 
movements  slowly  advance  down  the  intestine,  they  probably  effect  a 
corresponding  forward  movement  of  its  liquid  contents.  This  force, 
together  with  those  contributed  by  the  initial  expulsion  from  the 
stomach,  and  by  the  peristalsis  which  appears  to  be  a  normal  function  of 
the  duodenum,  also  possibly  by  the  secretory  pressures  which  propel 
digestive  juices  into  the  bowel,  represent  the  normal  forces  which  move 
the  contents  through  the  small  intestine. 

Mall  has  pointed  out,  in  addition,  that  the  rhythmic  movements 
help  to  pump  the  blood  into  the  lootlets  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vein, 
and  thus  give  important  aid  to  the  circulation.  They  also  have  a 
similar  effect  on  the  filling  of  the  lacteal  vessels  with  chyle,  thus  aidiug 
the  movement  of  the  fluid  in  them.  The  loaded  chyle  vessels  coming 
away  from  a  loop  of  intestine  absorbing  fat,  will  soon  be  found  empty 
if  after  opening  the  abdomen  the  intestinal  movements  be  allowed  to 
proceed.  This  may  be  prevented  by  slitting  the  tube  open,  thus 
rendering  the  contractions  inefiective. 

The  actual  transmission  and  rate  of  progress  of  foods  through  the 
small  intestine,  as  observed  by  Cannon  in  the  cat,  are  as  follows: 
The  food  escaping  from  the  stomach  is  ejected  some  little  way  (about 
2  cm.)  into  the  bowel,  collecting  at  first  for  a  short  time  in  the  bends  of 
the  duodenum  before  being  hurried  on  into  the  coils  of  the  jejunum. 
The  time  at  which  it  begins  to  leave  the  stomach  varies,  being  shortest 
with  carbohydrates  (10-15  mins.)  and  longest  with  proteins  (30-90 
minf!.).  After  three  to  four  hours  the  contents  in  the  coils  of  the  small 
intestine  collect  into  a  small  number  of  unbroken  segments  of  uniform 
width.  By  measuring  the  lengths  of  these  strings  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  food  present  can  be  obtained.  Investigat- 
ing in  this  way  it  was  found  that  when  similar  quantities  of  difierent 
foods  were  given,  mixed  in  each  case  with  bismuth  subnitrate,  the  total 
length  of  the  shadows  increased  up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  declined. 
With  carbohydrates  the  maximum  length  observed  (37 '7  cm.)  was 
reached  in  two  hours,  after  which  the  quantity  rapidly  declined.  With 
proteins  the  increase  continued  for  four  hours  (maximumlength20-6cm.), 
with  fats  for  three  hours  (maximum  length  14-8  cm.),  the  decline  in  both 
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these  cases  being  slower  than  with  carbohydrates.  At  the  end  of  seven 
hours  the  observations  were  brought  to  a  close,  when  there  remained 
of  carbohydrate  food  8'3  cm.,  of  proteins  12-2  cm.,  of  fats  7-G  cm. 
Curves  showing  the  results  of  these  observations  are  given  in  Fig.  34. 

With  a  diet  of  mixed  foods  the  rate  of  passage  varied.  When  com- 
posed of  carbohydrates  and  proteins,  the  rate  was  intermediate  between 
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Fia.  34. — Diagram  showing  the  rate  of  passage  of  diflferent  foods 
out  of  the  stomach  and  through  the  small  intestine  ( Caimon). 


those  for  the  two  foods  singly.  With  carbohydrates  and  fat  the  rate 
at  first  was  more  rapid  than  for  the  carbohydrates  alone,  but  later 
became  slower  than  that  for  either.  Fats  added  to  protein  made  the 
passage  slower  than  for  either  alone.  When  the  procedure  was  varied, 
the  proteins  being  administered  before  the  carbohydrates,  the  latter 
were  retarded,  but  not  if  given  before  the  proteins.  Increase  in  the 
quantity  of  food  accelerated  the  passage  for  carbohydrates,  but  slowed 
the  rate  for  proteins. 

In  such  experiments  the  length  of  food  column  in  the  intestine  is 
obviously  a  resultant  of  two  factors,  namely,  the  quantity  which  passes 
through  the  pylorus  and  the  amount  removed  by  absorption  from  the 
bowel.  The  curves  therefore  give  some  information  with  regard  to  the 
disappearance  by  absorption,  and  teach  not  only  that  the  escape  of  carbo- 
hydrates is  the  most  rapid  of  the  three  classes  of  foods,  but  that  their 
absorption  is  also  the  most  rapid. 

The  discharge  of  proteins  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  distinguished 
by  a  late  beginning  and  a  slow  rise.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  eight 
times  less  protein  than  carbohydrate  had  passed  out.  Their  absorption 
is  also  slow :  thus  at  the  end  of  one  hour  there  is  five  times  as  much 
carbohydrate  in  the  bowel  as  of  protein,  but  at  the  end  of  two  the  propor- 
tion is  reduced  to  twice  as  much,  the  absorption  of  the  former  having 
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gained  on  the  latter  in  the  interval.  The  distinctive  features  of  fat  in  these 
respects  ai^e  a  very  slow  discharge,  with  a  long  low  curve  indicating  a  small 
quantity  in  the  bowel,  and  an  absorption  almost  at  the  same  rate  as  fat 
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Fig.  35. — Nerve-supply  of  the  small  intestine  in  the  dog  {M.  H.Naylor). 


enters  the  bowel.  At  the  end  of  seven  hours  little  over  half  the  meal  had 
left  the  stomach,  and  after  the  first  hour  and  a  half  the  quantity  present 
in  the  bowel  varied  very  slightly  within  the  period  of  observation. 

The  whole  time  required  for  the  passage  of  food  through  the  small 
intestine  fluctuates  considerably  under  diflferent  circumstances,  and 
varies  also  with  difierent  foods.  Eor  the  cat,  Cannon  found  the  average 
length  of  time,  from  the  taking  of  a  meal,  at  which  foods  appeared  in  the 
caecum,  to  be  as  follows  :  Carbohydrates,  4  hours ;  proteins,  6  hours ;  fats, 
5  hours.  Allowing  in  the  case  of  proteins  one  hour  for  the  later  dis- 
charge from  the  stomach,  it  would  still  seem  that  their  rate  of  passage 
through  the  small  intestine  is  slower  than  that  of  carbohydrates. 
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Tlio  sivme  method  has  been  used  by  Cannon*  to  investigate  the 
eti'ects  on  the  passage  of  foods  of  cutting  off  extrinsic  nervous  influences 
from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  either  partially  or  completely.  Three 
sets  of  experiments  were  performed.  In  the  first  the  splanchnic 
nerves  were  divided  on  both  sides,  and  short  lengths  excised  aseptically, 
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Fig.  36. — Diagram  showing  the  influence  of  splanchnic  and  vagus  section, 
upon  the  passage  of  food  through  the  small  intestine  [Cannon). 


with  as  little  disturbance  to  the  viscera  as  possible.  In  the  second 
set  the  two  vagi  were  severed,  the  right  one  below  the  origin  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal,  the  left  in  the  neck,  and  usually  at  a  later 
operation.  In  the  third  group  of  operations  both  sets  of  nerves  were 
divided,  the  splanchnics  and  right  vagus  at  one  stage,  and  afterwards 
the  left  vagus. 

The  usual  standard  meals,  representative  of  carbohydrates  and 
proteins,  were  given  at  different  periods  afterwards,  and  the  animals 
observed  by  X-rays.  The  results  were  as  follows :  After  the  removal 
of  splanchnic  influence  neither  the  passage  of  carbohydrates  nor  that  of 
lean  beef  was  altered  in  any  degree.  Stomach  movements,  rhythmic 
segmentation,  and  intestinal  peristalsis  were  all  seen  as  in  the  normal 
animal. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  severance  of  the  vagi  the  entry  of  carbo- 
hydrates into  the  intestine  was  distinctly  retarded,  and  still  more  that 
of  proteins,  particularly  within  the  first  two  days  after  the  division  of 
the  .second  vagus.  After  complete  removal  of  both  splanchnic  and 
vagus  influence  the  results,  as  might  be  supposed,  differed  little  from 
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those  which  followed  division  of  the  latter  nerves  only.  In  one  respect, 
however — namely,  in  regard  to  proteins— the  passage,  curiously  enough, 
approximated  more  closely  to  the  normal.  In  all  cases  the  distinctive 
rates  of  discharge  and  progress  were  retained  for  the  two  classes  of  foods, 
carbohydrates  and  proteins, 


Fig.  37. — Diagram  showing  the  effects  of  ether  and  of  division  and  re- 
suture  of  the  bowel  upon  the  passage  of  food  through  it  {Cannon). 


The  total  time  required  for  the  passage  of  different  foods  through  the 
small  intestine  tallied,  on  the  whole,  with  the  foregoing.  After  splanchnic 
section  carbohydrates  were,  on  the  average,  very  slightly  retarded,  while 
proteins,  on  the  contrary,  were  much  accelerated.  After  vagus  section 
the  delay  for  carbohydrates  amounted  to  about  one  hour,  that  for 
proteins  being  much  greater.  Thus  in  two  out  of  four  cases  lean  beef 
had  only  reached  the  caecum  at  the  end  of  seven  hours  from  the  feeding, 
although  it  began  to  leave  the  stomach  at  the  usual  time.  In  the 
remaining  two  cases  the  delay  was  still  longer. 

The  influence  of  certain  operative  procedures  on  the  passage  of  food 
through  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  also  investigated  in  the  same 
way  by  Cannon  and  Murphy.*  The  normal  rate  of  passage  of  a  standard 
meal  of  mashed  potato  and  bismuth  was  in  the  first  instance  observed. 
On  subsequent  days  the  difierent  animals  were  submitted  to  one  or  other 
of  the  procedures,  and  the  eflect  on  the  passage  of  a  similar  meal  observed. 

At  the  outset  the  hjiuence  of  ether  administered  for  half  an  hour 
was  recorded  (Fig.  37).  The  most  marked  alteration  produced  by  ether 
in  the  passage  of  food  through  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  slowing  of 
the  rate  of  discharge  from  the  stomach.  The  curve  rises  slowly  instead 
of  abruptly.    This  is  followed  by  a  slow  passage  through  the  small 

*  Annals  of  Simj.,  1906,  513. 
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intestine.  The  food,  which  ordinarilyrreached  the  large  intestine  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  hom-s,  only  arrived  there  after  four,  live,  or  six 
hours.  Inhalation  of  other,  therefore,  slows  the  active  movements  of 
the  alimentaiy  canal,  but  does  not  arrest  them. 

Secondly,  the  eli'ect  of  a  thirty-minutes  ex2)osure  of  the  bowel  to  the 
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Fig.  38. — Diagram  showing  (a)  the  effects  of  ether  followed  by 
exposure  of  tlie  bowel  to  air,  and  (6)  the  effects  of  ether  followed 
by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  intestine,  upon  the  passage  of 
food  through  it  {Cannon). 


air  was  observed,  such  as  might  occur  in  an  operation,  care  being  taken 
not  to  touch  the  viscera.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  abdomen  was 
closed,  and  after  recovery  from  the  anaesthetic  a  standard  meal  was 
given.  After  exposure  to  air  the  discharge  from  the  stomach  begins 
at  the  normal  time,  but  the  outgo  is  slow  (see  Fig.  38),  though  not  so 
slow  as  in  the  case  of  ether  alone.  The  passage  through  the  small 
intestine  is,  however,  much  retarded  ;  no  food  entei'ed  the  large  bowel 
until  the  end  of  six  hours. 

In  the  next  observation  the  intestines  after  exposure  were  cooled,  the 
animal  being  antesthetised  with  ether.  The  cooling  was  efiected  by 
pouring  at  intervals  into  the  abdomen  sterile  salt  solution  at  a  tem- 
perature of  20°  C.  In  the  curve  showing  the  effect  of  cooling  (Fig.  38), 
the  discharge  of  food  from  the  stomach,  though  not  late  in  starting, 
is  somewhat  slow.  The  striking  feature  of  the  curve,  however,  is  the 
rapid  passage  through  the  small  intestine.  Food  appeared  in  the  large 
intestine  at  the  end  of  three  hours,  and  one  hour  later  almost  the  whole 
meal  had  reached  tiie  colon. 

Next  the  effect  of  handliny  the  bowel  was  studied,  the  handling 
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varying  from  gentle  to  severe,  and  being  accomplished  sometimes  in 
air,  sometimes  under  warm  normal  saline. 

The  results  are  very  remarkable  (see  Fig.  39) ;  even  the  most  gentle 
manipulation  under  warm  salt  solution  arrested  all  movement  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine  for  fully  three  hours  after  feeding.  Moreover,  the 


Fig.  39. — Diagram  showing  the  effects  upon  the  passage  of  food  of 
(I)  gentle  handling  under  warm  saline  ;  (II)  gentle  handling  in 
peritoneal  cavitj^  ;  (III)  gentle  handling  in  air  ;  (IV)  severe 
handling  in  air. 


escape,  when  it  began,  was  very  slow,  and  became  increasingly  so  with 
the  severity  of  the  manipulation.  The  appearance  of  food  in  the  large 
intestine  was  also  delayed,  none  arriving  there  before  the  end  of  seven 
hours.  Manipulation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  these  experi- 
ments produced,  even  under  the  most  gentle  and  favourable  circum- 
stances, a  far  greater  degree  of  inactivity  than  any  of  the  other 
factors  concerned  in  the  operation,  exclusive  of  the  operation 
itself. 

Lastly,  the  effect  of  the  section  of  bowel  was  investigated  (see  Fig.  37), 
the  two  ends  being  sutured  together  again  immediately  after  the 
division.  For  comparison,  two  operations  were  performed — one  a  high 
trans-section,  the  other  a  low  one  near  the  end  of  the  ileum. 

After  a  high  intestinal  section  food  did  not  emerge  from  the  stomach 
before  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  hours,  and  within  the  period  of  observation 
extremely  little  had  entered  the  intestine.  This  remarkable  delay  was 
not  due  to  arrest  of  the  normal  peristaltic  waves  of  the  stomach.  These 
contractions  were  seen  pushing  food  up  to  the  pylorus  at  the  rate  of 
five  or  six  a  minute  for  more  than  five  hours,  but  the  sphincter  held 
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perfectly  tight  against  tlie  pressure,  and  refused  to  permit  food  to 
puss  on  into  the  injured  gut.  Cannon  and  Murphy  have  pointed  out 
how  remarkable  it  is  that  the  period  during  which  this  protection  is 
exercised  corresponds  closely  to  the  time  required  for  the  primary 
cementing  of  the  wounds  of  the  intestine  as  determined  by  independent 
observers.  From  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Abbey  on  the  healing  of 
intestinal  sutures  in  dogs,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  the  usual  time 
required  for  the  exudation  of  a  firm  gluey  lymph  able  to  aflbrd  efiicient 
support  to  the  wounded  parts  is  usually  about  six  hours. 

In  the  intestinal  section  at  the  lower  end  of  the  small  bowel  food 
escaped  from  the  stomach  within  two  hours,  but  was  delayed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  even  at  the  end  of  seven  hours 
had  not  reached  the  lower  end,  although  under  normal  circumstances 
the  same  meal  appeared  in  the  colon  before  three  hours.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  a  protective  influence  is  exercised  not  only  through 
the  sphincter  pylori,  but  that  injury  to  any  part  of  the  small  intestine 
is  able  to  produce  a  blocking  effect  upon  the  passage  of  contents 
through  the  bowel  itself  which  saves  the  damaged  part  until  a  certain 
amount  of  repair  has  taken  place. 

To  the  foregoing  may  also  be  added  the  influence  of  emotions  on 
the  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  his  earliest  observations 
on  the  cat  Cannon  *  noticed  the  absence  of  stomach  movements  par- 
ticularly in  male  animals  when  excited  or  resentful  of  the  restraint 
necessary  for  examination.  A  marked  case  of  inhibition  induced  by 
anxiety  about  its  kittens  was  also  seen  in  a  female  cat. 

Further,  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  intestine,  segmentation, 
peristalsis,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  large  intestine,  of  antiperistalsis, 
could  be  brought  about  at  any  time  by  covering  the  mouth  and  nose  of 
the  animal  with  the  fingers,  so  as  to  cause  some  respiratory  distress. 
Similar  effects  were  seen  in  a  dog  when  placed  in  unaccustomed  surround- 
ings {Lonimeli).  They  have  also  been  seen  in  the  rabbit  {Alter)  and 
guinea-pig  {CannonX)' 

The  nerve  paths  along  which  the  inhibitory  emotional  influences  pass 
to  the  intestine  lie  in  the  splanchnics.  Thus  arrest  is  at  once  pro- 
duced by  respiratory  distress  when  the  splanchnics  alone  are  intact. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  splanchnics  are  severed  and  the  vagi  left 
intact  no  effect  is  produced  unless  the  respii-atory  distress  be  pushed  to 
a  much  further  degree.  The  movements  then  become  shallow  and 
temporarily  cea.se.  With  both  sets  of  nerves  divided  it  is  impossible  to 
arre.st  the  movements  by  inducing  respiratory  distress  {Cannon§). 


*  Am.  Jnl.  o/Fhyniol,  1898. 
X  Log,  cit. 


f  Miinch.  Med.  TfWt.,  1903. 
§  Avi.  Jnl.  of  Med.  Set.,  1909. 
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Applications  of  the  radioscopic  method  to  the  human  subject  have 
shown  that  stagnation  of  food  in  the  stomach  also  occurs  as  the  direct 
result  of  mental  worry. 

The  contents  of  the  human  small  intestine,  after  a  bismuth  meal, 
do  not  usually  cast  shadows.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  frequently 
found  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  where  it  joins  the  crecum,  and 
sometimes  in  the  duodenum.  In  certain  cases  also  in  the  jejunum  short 
lengths  of  food,  mixed  with  bismuth,  have  been  observed  and  watched 
for  over  half  an  hour  {Ilertz).  Well-marked  segmentation  was  then 
seen  to  occur,  the  mass  constricting  into  two,  and  each  half  subdividing 
into  two  more.  The  middle  halves  then  joined  up  to  form  a  new  central 
piece,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  divided  once  more.  The  rate  observed 
in  one  case  was  ten  divisions  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 

The  whole  time  required  for  the  passage  of  food  through  the  human 
small  intestine  has  also  been  determined  by  this  method.  From  previous 
investigations  in  the  case  of  a  fistula  close  to  the  ileo-c£ecal  valve  it  was 
found  {McFadyen,  Nencki,  Sieber)  that  green  peas  appeared  on  one 
occasion  in  2\  hours,  on  another  in  5^  hours,  after  a  meal. 

Observed  by  the  radioscopic  method,  the  time,  after  a  mixed  meal,  at 
which  food  appeared  in  the  CEecum  was  found  by  Hertz  to  vary  from  31  to 
e5  hours,  the  average  being  4f  hours.  Dedvicting  half  an  hour  for  the 
delay  in  the  stomach  before  escape  began,  and  taking  the  length  of  the 
small  intestine  as  22|  ft.,  this  gave  a  rate  of  5  ft.  7  in.  per  hour,  or 
approximately  1  in.  per  min. — that  is,  much  faster  than  the  ball 
V7as  moved  by  peristalsis  in  the  observations  mentioned  earlier.  The 
results  obtained  by  the  X-rays  have  been  verified  by  auscultation. 
Sounds  indicating  the  periodic  entry  of  food  into  the  caecum  are  first 
heard  from  4  to  4^  hours  after  a  meal. 

From  calculations  based  upon  the  length  of  column  and  the  rate  of 
division  Cannon  concludes  that  the  sum  total  of  the  energy  expended 
in  the  segmentation  of  difierent  foods  varies  considerably.  In  the  first 
seven  hours  after  a  meal,  the  expenditure  in  the  case  of  carbohydrates 
far  exceeds  that  for  either  proteins  or  fats.  The  diflference,  however, 
appears  to  be  somewhat  equalised  in  subsequent  hours  owing  to  the 
longer  stay  of  the  latter  foods  in  the  bowel. 


THE  LARGE  INTESTINE. 

With  the  object  of  studying  the  entry  of  food  into  the  caecum,  the 
changes  which  it  there  undergoes,  and  the  nature  of  the  secretion  pro- 
duced, fistulae  were  laid  by  Drs.  Berlazki  and  Straschesco  into  the  ileum 
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at  ita  lower  end  and  into  the  colon  immediately  beyond  the  ca;cum. 
Their  observations  show  that  the  juice  secreted  is  alkaline,  that  its  amount 
is  dependent  on  the  mechanical  properties  rather  than  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  food,  and  that  it  contains  small  quantities  of  various 
enzymes,  such  as  erepsin,  amylase,  maltase,  and  invertin.  Of  the  con- 
stituents of  a  mixed  diet,  fats  appear  to  reach  the  crecum  earlier  than 
proteins,  proteins  earlier  than  bread,  while  milk  passes  through  the  small 
intestine  quickest  of  all,  fully  50  per  cent,  reaching  the  ca3cum  in  1  to 
2  hours. 

The  extent  to  which  absorption  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  large 
intestine  is  indicated  by  the  following  data.  Of  the  proteins  of  a  meal, 
9-G  per  cent,  reach  the  caecum,  where  a  further  2-G  per  cent  disappears  ; 
the  corresponding  figures  for  carbohydrates  being  2  per  cent.,  with  an 
absorption  of  0-4  per  cent.,  and  for  fats  5  per  cent.,  with  a  disappearance 
of  1"7  per  cent. 

The  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE  have  in  recent  years  been 
studied  in  animals  mainly  by  two  methods,  namely,  by  direct  observa- 
tion in  a  warm  saline  bath  (v.  Braam  Hoihclcgeest*  Bayliss  and  Starling^lf 
Jctcobi,X  Jiaiser.%  Magnus,\\  Elliott  and  Barclay -Smith^),  and,  secondly, 
by  means  of  Rontgen  rays  after  the  administration  of  a  bismuth  salt 
added  to  a  meal  [Cannon,  Magnius,  Hertz,**  <kc.).  In  the  human 
subject  the  latter  method  has  been  employed  by  E,ieder,tt  Hertz,  and 
others. 

When  considering  the  knowledge  acquired  by  examination  of  lower 
animals,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  development  of  the 
large  intestine  varies  considerably  in  different  classes,  and  also  that  the 
anatomical  nomenclature  employed  for  the  human  subject  is  seldom 
strictly  applicable  to  them.    Moreover,  structural  divisions  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  correspond  with  the  functional  or  physiological  activities  displayed. 
In  the  case  of   some  animals,  the  whole   large   intestine  (cjecum, 
colon,  rectum)  falls  into  three  main  regions^  from  the  point  of  view  of 
function,  the  proximal,  intermediate,  and  distal  {Elliott  and  Barclay- 
Smith).    In  the  first  of  these  the  contents  are  semifluid,  of  uniform 
.consistence,  and  the  movement  most  frequently  seen  is  antiperistaltic  in 
direction.    In  the  second  the  contents  are  consistent,  often  nodular, 
especially  in  lower  animals,  while  its  chief  movement  is  true  or  propulsive 

*  Loc.  cit.  t  Jnl.  of  Physiol.,  xxvi.  107. 

X  Arehir.  f.  Exp.  Path.  n.  Pharm.^  xxvii,  1890. 
§  Inavg.  Diss.,  Giessen,  1895. 
II  Loc.  cit. 

^  Jnl.  of  Physiol.,  xxxi.  272,  1904. 
»     **  Brit.  Med.  Jnl.,  1908,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

tt  Mimrh.  Med.  TFoc/i.,  No.  35,  1901  ;  also  No.  3,  1906. 
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peristalsis.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  distal  or  third  segment  is  that 
its  cavity  is  under  the  control  of,  and  can  be  evacuated  by  excitation  of 
the  pelvic  visceral  nerves.  Its  contents  are  nodular  in  lower  animals. 
These  subdivisions  are  present  and  well  marked  in  herbivorous 
mammals,  but  are  not  always  clearly  defined  in  carnivora.  Thus 
they  are  distinct  in  the  rabbit,  also  in  the  rat  {omnivord)  and  in 
the  cat  {carnivora),  but  not  so  in  the  dog.  Each  division  corresponds 
approximately  in  length  to  one-third  of  the  whole  bowel.  In  the 
human  subject  the  proximal  division  includes  the  Cfecum,  the  ascending, 
and  half  the  transverse  colon.  The  middle  includes  the  remaining  half 
of  the  transverse  and  the  descending  colon,  while  the  distal  comprises 
the  pelvic  colon  and  rectum.  Roith  *  subdivides  the  human  large 
intestine  into  three  regions,  according  to  the  amount,  nature,  and 
consistence  of  the  contents,  namely:  (1)  Cjecum  and  ascending  colon, 
contents  greatest  and  most  liquid ;  (2)  transverse  colon,  contents 
relatively  less ;  in  proportion  to  length  not  more  than  half,  though 
actually  greater  ;  (3)  descending  and  sigmoid  colon,  the  former  being 
often  empty,  the  latter  subject  to  wide  variations. 

In  studying  the  movements  of  the  lower  bowel  in  animals,  a  suitable 
stimulus  by  which  they  may  be  evoked  is  of  great  value.  The  best  and 
nearest  to  the  normal  has  been  found  to  be  an  injection  of  gruel  or  paste, 
of  about  the  consistence  of  the  bowel  contents.  Kaiser  used  starch- 
paste,  Elliott  and  Barclay-Smith  a  mixture  of  pea- flour  and  water. 

The  commonest  movement  seen  in  the  proximal  division  is  anti- 
peristaltic in  direction.  This  was  independently  observed  by  Jacobif 
and  by  Cannon  {  as  a  normal  occurrence  in  the  cat.  It  has  also  been 
confirmed  and  extended  to  some  other  animals  by  Elliott  and  Barclay- 
Smith,  but  has  not  been  seen  in  the  dog,  nor  does  it  appear  in  the 
human  subject  {Hertz).  The  waves  of  constriction  of  which  it  consists 
usually  begin  near  the  junction  with  the  middle  division,  and  from 
thence  move  back  towards  the  caecum.  Periods  of  activity  alternate  with 
periods  of  quiescence.  The  former  continue  on  the  average  for  about 
4  minutes  (2  to  5),  the  waves  following  each  other  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6 
to  the  minute.  Thus  about  25  waves  act  upon  any  portion  of  contents 
in  each  period.  The  quiescent  intervals  are  not  of  uniform  length,  but 
usually  last  from  20  to  30  minutes.  Under  the  influence  of  the  waves 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  reduced  to  two-thirds  or  one-half.  The 
movements  are  not  arrested  by  large  doses  of  nicotine,  and  are  therefore 
by  many  considered  to  be  myogenic.  The  wave  of  constriction  is  not 
preceded  by  relaxation  as  in  direct  peristalsis. 

*  MUth.  a.  d.  Grenzgeh.  d.  Med.  n.  Chirurg.,  xix.  33,  1909. 

t  Loc.  cit.,  p.  147,  1890. 

t  Am.  Jnl.  of  Physiol.,  vi.  1902. 
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The  footl  thus  driven  buck  towards  the  cixjcum  does  not  enter  the 
ileum,  the  ileo-cjucal  spliincter  being  competent  to  prevent  a  return. 
From  time  to  time  a  contraction  of  the  coicum  drives  it  onwards  again 
into  the  proximal  colon.  This  contraction  may  appear  either  as  a  con- 
striction occurring  near  tlie  middle  of  the  ca3cuui  and  moving  slowly 
towards  the  junction  with  the  colon  ;  or  as  a  strong  general  contraction 
of  the  whole  csjcum,  which  may  even  extend  to  the  beginning  of  the 
colon.  Segmenting  movements  have  also  been  seen  in  the  cajcum  and 
proximal  colon  {Cannon).  The  combined  effects  of  these  movements 
secure  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  contents  of  the  p^^^ximal  division  of 
the  lower  bowel ;  bring  them  repeatedly  into  contact  with  the  absorbing 
mucous  membrane;  and  prevent  their  too  rapid  transit  to  the  lower 
divisions. 

The  food  continues  to  accumulate  in  the  proximal  division  till  the 
column  extends  to  the  end  of  the  region  of  antiperistalsis.  Meanwhile 
the  contents  become  more  consistent  and  the  antiperistaltic  movements 
lessen  or  disappear.  Soon  constrictions  at  the  end  of  the  region  of 
antiperistalsis  cut  off  portions,  which  are  passed  in  succession  into  the 
middle  region  of  the  bowel.  Here  they  are  driven  forward  by  a  co- 
ordinated wave  of  peristalsis — the  only  movement  which  this  section 
exhibits — and  are  lodged  in  the  lower  division  till  evacuation  occurs. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  main  types  of 
movement  seen  in  the  large  intestine.  First,  the  antiperistaltic  contrac- 
tions which  normally  occur  in  the  proximal  segment  and  move  toward 
the  c£ecum,  not  preceded  however,  by  the  relaxation  which  always 
accompanies  true  propulsive  peristalsis.  Second,  the  co-ordinated  peri- 
staltic reflex,  the  characteristic  movement  of  the  intermediate  region, 
but  seen  at  times  in  all  three  divisions  of  the  bowel.  Third,  the  descend- 
ing constriction  of  the  distal  segment  due  to  progressive  contraction  of 
the  circular  muscle,  accompanied  by  shortening  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  and  by  downward  movement  of  the  distal  colon.  Along  with 
these  a  segmenting  or  oscillatory  movement  has  been  seen  (though  not 
regularly)  in  the  ascending  colon ;  also  a  general  contraction  of  the 
caecum  and  ascending  colon,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  propel  the  contents 
distalwards  and  against  the  recurrent  or  antiperistaltic  waves. 

The  ileo-csecal  orifice  is  controlled  by  a  sphincter  which,  in  the 
human  subject,  is  supplemented  by  valvular  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
containing  muscle.  The  sphincter  consists  of  a  thickening  of  the  layer 
of  circular  muscle-fibres  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  In  the  cat  the 
extent  of  this  thickening  is  10  mm.  {Elliott). 

The  sphincter  is  innervated  through  the  splanchnic  nerves,  the  fibres 
arising  from  the  lowest  thoracic  and  upper  two  lumbar  roots  in  the  cat. 
Stimulation  of  the  splanchnics  causes  a  contraction,  which  is  arrested 
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by  the  eft'ect  of  nicotine  on  the  solar  ganghon,  where  the  fibres  have 
relays.  Neither  the  vagus  nor  the  pelvic  visceral  nerves  appear  to  exert 
any  influence  on  the  sphincter.  Adrenalin  and  antemia  (caused  by 
artificially  reducing  the  blood-supply)  have  the  same  effect  as  stimula- 
tion of  the  sympathetics.  Destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  permanently 
paralyses  the  sphinct'er. 

The  question  of  a  reverse  passage  through  the  ileo-colic  orifice  has 
long  been  discussed.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  does  not  appear 
to  occur.  Food  having  once  entered  the  cajcum  does  not  in  normal 
conditions  return  to  the  ileum.  The  remarkable  observations  of 
Griitzner*  seem,  however,  to  be  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  a 
reverse  passage  is  possible,  at  all  events,  under  certain  circumstances. 
He  found  that  particles  of  hair,  charcoal,  and  unboiled  starch  injected 
with  saline  enemata  into  the  lower  bowel  make  their  way  into  the  small 
intestine,  and  may  even  ascend  to  the  stomach.  Sabbatani  and  Fasola  f 
obtained  confirmatory  evidence,  as  did  also  Cannon,  the  last-named  by 
radioscopic  observations.  Large  and  small  enemata  (25  c.c.  and  90  c.c. 
respectively),  both  fluid  and  semi-fluid,  containing  a  bismuth  salt,  were 
injected  by  Cannon  into  the  bowel  of  the  cat.  The  large  enemata, 
sufficient  to  fill  the  lower  bowel,  were  seen  to  pass  through  the  ileo-colic 
sphincter  and  enter  the  ileum,  the  propelling  force  being  the  anti- 
peristalsis  of  the  proximal  colon.  Several  coils  of  the  small  intestine 
were  filled  with  a  continuous  column,  in  which  rhythmic  segmentation 
was  seen  to  occur  as  with  food  arriving  there  in  the  normal  way.  The 
smaller  enemata  lodged  at  first  in  the  descending  colon,  and  never 
entered  the  ileum.  The  composition  of  the  fluid  enemata  was  in  the 
proportion  of  2  grms.  of  starch,  10-15  grms.  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth, 
100  c.c.  of  milk,  the  Avhole  being  boiled  and  cooled.  For  the  semi-fluid 
enemata  one  egg  was  added  before  boiling. 

The  passage  of  food  through  the  human  large  intestine  has  been 
observed  by  Rieder,J  and  has  also  been  carefully  followed  by  Hertz  and 
his  co-workers  in  sixteen  healthy  young  men. 

The  contents  of  the  ileum  probably  enter  the  large  intestine  \}j  jets. 
Food  remains  long  in  the  csecum  and  ascending  colon.  Peristaltic 
and  antiperistaltic  movements  are  believed  to  occur  in  the  human 
large  intestine,  but  the  latter  have  not  been  seen,  and  the  former  only 
during  defsecation  (Hertz).  They  probably  occur  too  slowly  to  be 
observed  radioscopically.  The  contents  also  move  forwards  very 
slowly,  more  than  an  hour  being  required  to  observe  distinct  progress, 
except  after  a  meal,  when  the  rate  is  much  quicker.  Thus  in  a  series 
of  hourly  observations,  made  by  Hertz,  more  movement  took  place  in 

*  Pfliiger's  Archiv.,  Ixxi.  (1898).  f  Loc.  cit. 

X  Fortschr.  a.  d.  Ocbiet.  d.  JRmtgenstraJden,  vii.  1. 
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one  hour  after  dinner  than  in  the  preceding  four.  In  one  case  nearly 
half  the  transverse  and  the  whole  of  the  descending  colon  (observed 
befoi-e  breakfast  to  be  empty)  were  filled  up  in  three-quarters  of  an 

hour  after  the  meal. 

The  first  portion  of  an  ordinary  meal  (breakfast)  usually  reaches  the 


Fig.  -10. — Diagram  of  normal  large  intestine,  the  pelvic  colon 
being  represented  in  the  position  it  occupies  when  full. 
The  numbers  represent  the  hours  after  a  bismuth  break- 
fast at  which  the  different  parts  of  the  colon  are  reached. 
C.  Csecum.  A.  C.  Ascending  colon.  H.  F.  Hepatic  flexure. 
S.  F.  Splenic  flexure.  D.  C.  Descending  colon.  I.  C.  Iliac 
colon.  P.  C.  Pelvic  colon.  K.  Kectum,  U.  Umbilicus. 
P.  Pelvis.  (Hertz.) 


csecum  in  from  3|-5  hours,  the  average  being  4|  hours,  as  previously 
stated.  The  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  is  reached  in  from  5-8  houi's, 
the  average  being  G  |  hours ;  the  splenic  flexure  in  from  7-10  hours,  the 
average  being  9  hours.  An  intermediate  point,  the  middle  of  the  trans- 
verse colon,  is  reached  in  8  hours.  The  beginning  of  the  iliac  colon  is 
reached,  on  the  average,  in  11  hours.  The  faeces  pass  at  the  same  rate 
through  the  iliac  colon  to  reach  the  pelvic  colon,  where  the  movement 
is  slower.  Beyond  this  they  do  not  pass  till  evacuation  is  about  to 
occur. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  first  part  of  a  meal  reaches  the  cwoum  in 
4  J  hours,  and  the  whole  stay  in  the  stomach  does  not  exceed  that  time, 
the  end  of  the  meal  will  roach  the  large  intestine  in  a  further  I  i  hours. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  unabsorbed  residue  of  a  given  meal  would  ordinarily 
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be  contained  in  the  large  intestine  in  1)  hours,  the  advanced  part  having 
reached  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon.  This  is  confirmed  by  radio- 
scopic  examination  {Hertz).  At  the  end  of  9  hours  shadows  of  a  bismuth 
meal  are  visible  in  the  caecum,  the  ascending  and  half  the  transverse  colon. 
Somewhat  later,  when  the  descending  colon  is  reached,  the  shadows  of 


Fig.  41. — Shadows  of  the  normal  colon  in  different  healthy 
subjects.  {Hertz.) 

the  caecum,  ascending  and  half  the  transverse  colon  are  comparatively 
faint,  owing  to  the  residues  of  the  bismuth  meal  having  been  displaced 
by  those  of  a  subsequent  ordinary  meal.  By  the  time  the  iliac  colon 
is  attained  the  shadows  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  parts  are  no 
longer  visible.    A  faint  shadow  of  the  caecum,  however,  usually  remains. 

The  onward  movement  is  less  active  at  night.  A  bismuth  meal 
taken  at  10.30  p.m.  had  reached  the  hepatic  flexure  in  12  hours, 
whereas  during  the  daytime  in  the  same  subject  only  8  hours  were 
required  for  the  food  to  travel  the  same  distance. 

The  nerves  supplying  the  large  intestine  are  furnished  from  two 
sources  (Fig.  42),  an  upper  set  from  the  lumbar  spinal  cord,  through  the 
sympathetic  chain,  and  a  lower  set  from  the  sacral  cord  through  the  pelvic 
nerve.  The  fibres  of  the  former  emerge,  as  a  rule,  by  four  of  the  upper 
lumbar  nerve  roots  (second  to  fourth  in  the  cat  and  rabbit ;  first  to  fourth 
in  the  dog),  enter  the  lateral  chain  of  the  sympathetic,  from  which  they 
pass  by  a  special  strand  on  each  side  to  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion. 
The  latter  surrounds  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  and  in  it  the  fibres 
have  a  cell  station. 

From  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion  the  filaments  given  off",  proceed 
in  three  directions;  some  take  an  ascending  course  to  communicate  with 
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the  solar  plexus  and  supply  the  upper  part  of  the  descending  colon ;  others, 
the  colonic  nerves,  proceed  along  the  branches  of  the  corresponding 
artery  to  tlie  whole  of  the  descending  colon  and  rectum.  Two  of  the 
largest  branches,  the  hypogastric  nerves,  descend,  one  on  each  side,  to 
communicate  with  the  pelvic  nerves  on  the  sides  of  the  rectum  and  assist 
in  forming  the  pelvic  plexus. 

The  lower  or  sacral  autonomic 
nerves  for  the  rectum  and  other 

pelvic  viscera  are  given  off  from 

the  sacral  nerve  roots  (second  and 

third  in  the  cat  and  dog,  third  and 

fourth  in  the  i-abbit),  and  join 

to  form  a  single  relatively  large 

nerve  on  each  side,  which  soon 

divides  and  intercommunicates 

with  the  branches  of  the  hypo- 
gastric   nerves  in  the  pelvic 

plexus.    Branches  proceed  from 


Sup.Mesent  Gang 


Colonic 
Splanchnic 
Nerves 


Inf.  Mesent 
Gang. 


this  plexus,  forwards  to  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  upwards  to 
the  descending  colon,  and  down- 
wards to  the  rectum.  Some  of 
the  latter  twigs  come  off  from 
the  vesical  branches. 

Stimulation  of  the  nerves  of 
the  upper  set  produces  inhibition 
of  the  movements  of  the  whole 
colon  and  rectum,  with  relaxa- 
tion of  both  muscular  coats.  The 
internal  sphincter  is  also  in- 
hibited. These  effects  are  best 
obtained  in  the  isolated  intestine 
{Starling)  or  after  section  of  the  pelvic  visceral  nerves.  Langley  and 
Anderson  *  obtained  in  the  cat  and  rabbit,  together  with  the  above,  a 
motor  effect  on  the  muscular  coats  and  also  on  the  internal  sphincter. 
The  pelvic  visceral  nerves  were,  however,  intact. 

Excitation  of  the  lower  set  of  nerves  causes  contraction  of  both  coats 
of  the  descending  colon  and  rectum,  with  increase  of  peristalsis  and  dis- 
charge of  the  contents.  This  effect  is  apparently  limited  in  most  animals 
to  the  parts  named  {Klliott  and  Barclay -Smith-\)',  but  in  the  dog  {Starling) 
and  possibly  in  the  cat,  the  pelvic  nerve  is  motor  to  the  whole  colon! 
The  contraction  is  also  accompanied  by  descent  of  the  colon,  produced 
*  Jid.  of.  Physiol.,  xviii.  (1895).  -J-  ma,^  ^xxi.  (1904). 


Fig.  42.— Nerve-supply  of  the  rectum. 
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by  shortening  of  the  recto-coccygeus  muscle,  the  extent  of  the  movement 
varying  in  difierent  animals.  Langley  and  Anderson  obtained,  in  addi- 
tion, dilatation  of  the  internal  sphincter  preceding  the  contraction.  In 
the  dog  the  descent  and  shortening  involve  the  whole  colon,  in  the  cat 
the  distal  half  {Elliott  and  Barclay -Smith),  in  the  rabbit  only  the  last 
few  centimetres,  while  in  the  rat  these  movements  do  not  occur. 

Account  has  also  to  be  taken  of  the  functions  and  nerve-supply  of 
the  sphincters  which  play  an  important  role  in  the  retention  and  dis- 
charge of  the  contents  of  the  rectum.  If  either  remains  contracted, 
evacuation  cannot  take  place,  whereas  when  both  are  paralysed  or 
relaxed,  involuntary  escape  occurs  and  retention  of  faeces  of  ordinary 
consistence  becomes  impossible. 

Both  sphincters  are  normally  held  in  a  state  of  contraction  and 
keep  the  anal  outlet  closed.  To  the  maintenance  of  this  tonic  closure 
the  internal  sphincter  contributes,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  share,  the 
external  sphincter  supplying  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
force. 

The  tone  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  a  local  mechanism.  It  is  not 
permanently  abolished  by  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  nor  by  removal 
of  the  peripheral  ganglia,  nor  is  it  wholly  annulled  by  nicotine,  which 
cuts  olf  even  more  efi'ectively  the  influence  of  these  ganglia. 

The  local  tone  is,  however,  normally  augmented  by  reflex  and  by 
voluntary  influences.  These  reach  the  sphincters  through  a  centre 
in  the  lumbar  spinal  cord.  Severance  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the 
lumbar  region  produces  a  temporary  loss  of  tone,  which  soon  disappears 
almost  completely.  A  much  more  severe  and  lasting  disturbance  occurs 
after  a  destructive  lesion  or  the  removal  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cord, 
but  even  in  this  case  a  considerable  restoration  of  tone  takes  place  after 
several  months.  Section  of  the  dorsal  nerve-roots  belonging  to  the 
lumbo-sacral  region  of  the  cord  also  causes  loss  of  tone. 

The  existence  of  pronounced  local  tone  in  the  external  anal  sphincter 
(a  striated  and  voluntary  muscle)  is  remarkable.  The  muscle,  how- 
ever, shows  peculiarities  in  several  other  respects.  Thus  it  does  not 
degenerate  nor  give  the  reaction  of  degeneration  when  its  spinal  nerve- 
supply  is  destroyed.  It  is  much  less  afiected  by  curare  than  other 
voluntary  striped  muscles.  On  excitation  of  the  pudic  nerve  after  the 
injection  of  a  considerable  dose  of  curare  the  external  sphincter  con- 
tracts long  after  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  sciatic  nerve  have  ceased 
to  react.  Again,  its  contraction  in  response  to  stimulation  of  its  nerve 
is  very  slow,  and  characterised  by  a  long  latent  period.  Single  induction 
shocks  directly  applied  to  the  muscle,  however,  elicit  a  short,  quick  con- 
traction. Lastly,  the  whole  muscle  contracts  on  stimulation  of  the 
nerve  of  one  side.    The  contraction  is,  however,  stronger  on  the  side  of 
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excitation,  auul  is  prevented  from  spreading  to  the  opposite  side  by 
division  of  the  muscle. 

Tlie  internal  sphincter  is  furnished  with  nerves  from  both  the 
sources  which  supply  the  rectum,  namely,  from  the  hypogastric  and 
pelvic  nerves.  Stimulation  of  the  former  produces  dilatation  if  the 
pelvic  nerves  be  cut.  In  the  experiments  of  Langley  and  Anderson  in 
which  these  were  intact,  stimulation  of  the  upper  set  gave  variable  results, 
namely,  both  dilatation  and  contraction  or  contraction  alone.  The  results 
of  excitation  of  the  pelvic  nerve  have  also  varied  in  the  hands  of 
different  investigators.  Frankl-Hochwart  *  and  Frbhlich  obtained  con- 
striction of  the  internal  sphincter  in  the  dog,  Langley  and  Anderson 
dilatation  in  the  rabbit,  and  dilatation  followed  by  contraction  in  the  cat. 

The  external  sphincter  is  innervated  along  a  wholly  diflerent  path, 
namely,  by  way  of  the  sacral  plexus  and  internal  pudic  nerve,  the 
latter  giving  off  the  inferior  hsemorrhoidal  branch  to  the  muscle  in  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa.  The  roots  along  which  the  fibres  emerge  from  the 
spinal  cord  are  the  first  and  second  sacral  in  the  cat,  the  second  and 
third  in  the  rabbit.  Reflex  dilatation  and  constriction  of  the  anal 
sphincters  can  also  be  obtained  by  proximal  stimulation  of  the  divided 
sciatic  and  other  nerves.  The  latter  effect  is  the  more  easily  obtained,  and 
is  at  once  prevented  by  severance  of  the  pelvic  nerves.  Similarly  reflex 
dilatation  is  prevented  by  division  of  the  hypogastrics.  These  nerves 
therefore  contain  the  respective  efierent  paths. 

The  normal  afferent  paths  for  reflex  influences  from  the  rectal 
mucous  membrane  appear  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  pelvic  nerves.  Langley 
and  Anderson  found  that  one-third  of  the  fibres  of  these  nerves  are 
afferent  since  they  remain  undegenerated  after  section  of  the  cauda 
equina  above  the  level  of  the  second  sacral  ganglia. 

The  act  op  defecation  has  been  investigated  in  various  wa}s  by 
different  observers.  As  seen  by  radioscopic  examination  in  the  cat 
{Cannoii),  the  emptying  of  the  distal  segment  of  the  lower  bowel  is  accom- 
plished in  the  following  way.  The  propulsive  constrictions  by  which 
the  ffecal  nodules  are  moved  into  this  region  give  place  to  a  contraction 
which  spreads  downwards  from  the  upper  limit  of  the  distal  segment. 
The  narrowing  thus  produced  is  preceded  in  the  cat  by  a  descent  of  the 
whole  colon,  together  with  a  shortening  of  its  pelvic  portion,  due  to  con- 
traction of  the  longitudinal  coat  and  recto-coccygeus  muscle.  The  contents 
are  thus  driven  into  the  rectum,  to  be  soon  expelled  at  the  anal  orifice, 
abdominal  pressure  aiding  in  the  evacuation.  After  evacuation  the  colon 
returns,  and  the  contents  which  remain  appear  to  gradually  occupy  the 
whole  tube.  The  proximal  colon  was  never  observed  by  Cannon  to  be 
empty,  even  after  purgatives  and  enemata  had  been  given. 

*  Pfiugur'H  Archiv.,  Ixxxi.  (190U). 
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Evacuation  of  the  bowel  i.s  in  the  main  a  reflex  act  the  afferent 
impulses  of  which  are  started  by  distension  of  the  coats  of  the  rectum 
and  by  excitation  of  its  mucous  membrane.  The  act  comprises  relaxa- 
tion of  the  internal  and  external  sphincters,  increased  peristalsis  of  the 
lower  colon  and  of  the  rectum,  together  with  compression,  applied  by 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  as  an  accessory  force  when  necessary.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  evacuation  the  sphincters  contract,  beginning  with  the 
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Fig.  43. — Shadows  of  the  colon  and  rectum  before  and  after 
normal  defajcation.  {Hertz.) 

internal,  thereby  ensuring  complete  emptying  of  the  anal  canal.  The 
centre  through  which  the  reflex  is  normally  mediated  is  situated  in  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  act  is  possible,  however, 
not  only  after  severance  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the  lumbar  region, 
but  also  after  complete  removal  of  its  lower  part  {GoUz,  Sherrington). 
For  some  days  after  the  former  lesion  the  performance  of  the  act  is 
temporarily  annulled,  but  soon  the  tone  of  the  sphincters  returns,  and 
intermittent  defsecation  occurs  regularly,  though  unconsciously,  on  the 
accumulation  of  fjcces  in  the  rectum.  When  the  sacral  cord  is  destroyed 
the  sphincters  remain  patulous  for  months,  and  faeces  if  fluid,  escape 
uncontrolled.  Eventually  the  power  of  evacuation  returns  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  iseces,  when  not  too  hard,  being  expelled  periodically 
at  approximately  normal  intervals.  In  this  case  it  is  supposed  that  the 
reflex  is  discharged  through  peripheral  ganglia.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  loss  of  sensation  in  the  lower  bowel  faeces  tend  to  collect  unperceived 
and  to  become  hard  through  absorption  of  water.  The  reflex  evoked 
under  these  circumstances  is  less  forcible  than  normal,  and  often  unable, 
without  artificial  assistance,  to  accomplish  evacuation  of  the  contents. 

In  man  the  whole  of  the  large  intestine  below  the  splenic  flexure  is 
normally  emptied  during  defsecation.  The  parts  of  the  lower  bowel  more 
immediately  concerned  are,  however,  the  pelvic  colon,  the  rectum,  and 
the  anal  canal.  The  nomenclature  here  followed  is  that  under  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  is  subdivided  into  iliac  colon,  pelvic 
colon,  rectum,  and  anal  canal.    The  first  of  these  divisions  extends  from 
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the  end  of  the  descending  colon  at  the  level  of  the  iliac  crest  to  the 
inner  margin  of  the  psoas  muscle.  From  the  latter  point  the  pelvic 
colon  deviates  across  to  the  right  side  and  returns  again,  making  a  loop 
which  is  continued  into  the  rectum  opposite  the  third  sacral  vertebra. 
Thence  the  rectum  descends  to  join  the  anal  canal  below  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx. 

The  fjecal  residue  which  arrives  at  the  splenic  flexure  is  passed 
through  the  descending  to  the  pelvic  colon,  which  latter  is  filled  from 
below  up.  Its  contents  are  prevented  from  entering  the  rectum  till 
immediately  before  evacuation  by  tonic  constriction  of  the  mu.scular  coat 
at  the  pelvi-rectal  junction,  also  by  the  fact  that  the  two  parts  of  the  bowel 
meet  here  at  au  acute  angle.  The  desire  to  defaecate  is  probably  due  to 
the  entry  of  fjeces  into  the  rectum,  this  latter  being  accomplished  by 
peristalsis  of  the  colon  started  by  the  taking  of  food.  It  may  also  be 
evoked  by  expelling  contents  from  the  pelvic  colon  into  the  rectum 
through  abdominal  pressure.  The  normal  intrarectal  pressure,  due  to 
tonic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  walls,  also  to  the 
weight  of  the  abdominal  contents,  is  about  25  mm.  Hg.  It  may  on 
straining  be  increased  to  100-200  mm.  Hg.  {Keith). 


LECTUEE  Xll. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL   ACTION   AND    THE   TEACHING  OF 
INSTINCT:  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

It  is  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  medicine,  to  employ  the  methods 
described  in  these  lectures  in  experimental  investigations  into  the 
pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  digestive  canal— The  fact  that  the 
beginning  of  the  secretory  work  of  the  stomach  depends  upon  a  psychic 
effect  harmonises  with  the  experiences  of  everyday  life,  namely,  that  food 
should  be  eaten  with  deliberation  and  enjoyment — To  restore  the  appetite 
has  been  from  all  ages  the  endeavour  of  the  physician — The  indifference 
of  the  modern  physician  to  appetite— Probable  causes  of  this — Curative 
remedies  based  upon  restoration  of  appetite — The  therapeutic  etfects  of 
bitters  depend  upon  the  excitation  of  appetite — The  usages  of  the  chief 
meal  are  in  agreement  with  physiological  requirements — Physiological 
reasons  for  certain  instinctive  customs  and  empirical  regulations — An 
acid  reaction  of  food  is  of  importance — Dietetics  of  fat  and  its  thera- 
peutic application — The  peculiar  position  of  milk  among  food-stuflfs  is 
based  on  physiological  reasons — Explanation  of  the  curative  effects  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  sodium  chloride — The  causes  of  individual 
differences  in  the  work  of  the  digestive  glands — Participation  of  the 
inhibitory  nerves  of  secretion  in  the  production  of  pathological  effects. 

Gentlemen, — To-day  we  shall  endeavour  to  harmonise  the  results  of  some 
of  the  previous  investigations  with  the  customs  observed  in  the  ingestion 
of  food,  and  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  physician  in  disorders 
of  the  digestive  apparatus.  To  bring  our  knowledge  to  its  goal,  and  secure 
its  most  useful  application,  the  methods  we  have  applied,  and  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  should  be  extended  to  the  experimental  investigation 
of  the  PATHOLOGY  and  theeapeutics  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Nor  should 
we  be  likely  to  encounter  insuperable  difficulties.  Thanks  to  the  advances 
of  bacteriology,  many  pathological  processes  can  now  be  experimen- 
tally produced  in  the  laboratory.  Moreover,  wo  would,  in  a  sense, 
have  to  deal  with  external  ailments,  since  our  present  methods  enable 
us  to  obtain  access  to  any  desired  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  In  pathological  investigations  thus  carried  out  the 
functional  diseases  of  the  organs  could  be  studied  in  a  precise  and 
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detailed  manner ;  tliat  is  to  say,  the  alterations  of  secretory  activity, 
the  properties  of  the  fluids,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  appear, 
could  1)0  examined.  In  such  experiments  therapeutic  remedies  could 
also  be  tested,  the  whole  process  of  healing  and  the  final  result  observed, 
while  the  conditions  of  secretory  activity  during  every  phase  of  the 
healing  process  could  be  examined.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
scientific,  that  is  to  say  ideal  medicine,  can  only  take  its  proper  position 
when,  in  addition  to  an  Experimental  Physiology  and  Pathology,  there 
shall  also  have  been  built  up  an  Experimental  Therapeutics.  A  proof 
that  this  is  possible  is  furnished  by  the  recent  vigorous  strides  made  by 
the  science  of  bacteriology. 

I  have  already  described  one  experiment  in  pathology  and  therapeutics 
of  this  kind,  namely,  on  the  dog  whose  vagi  nerves  were  divided  in  the 
neck.  Other  similar  cases  I  can  call  to  mind.  One  of  our  dogs  with  the 
miniature  stomach  suffered  at  one  time  from  a  slight  and  transitory 
gastric  catarrh.  It  was  then  very  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
pathological  process  (which  we  were  usually  able  to  wholly  guard 
against)  spread  from  the  large  to  the  small  stomach.  In  the  latter 
it  manifested  itself  by  an  almost  continuous  slimy  secretion  of  very 
slight  acidity,  but  of  strong  digestive  power.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
ailment,  indeed  before  it  became  fully  established,  the  psychic  stimu- 
lation was  remarkably  effective,  that  is  to  say,  furnished  juice  in  appro- 
priate quantity,  at  a  time  when  local  excitants  almost  completely  failed. 
It  is  possible  that  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  the 
gastric  glands,  were  still  healthy,  and  thus  capable  of  being  thrown  into 
activity  by  central  impulses,  while  the  surface  of  the  membrane  with 
the  end-apparatus  of  the  centi'ipetal  nerves  was  distinctly  damaged.  I 
mention  these,  which  I  may  call  impressions  rather  than  precise 
observations,  because  I  wish  to  point  out  what  a  fruitful  field  awaits 
the  investigator  who  desires  to  study,  with  the  aid  of  our  present 
methods,  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs  and  their 
treatment.  »Such  an  investigation  is  all  the  more  required,  because  the 
clinical  study  of  the  same  subject  (notwithstanding  the  attention  devoted 
to  it  during  the  last  ten  years  and  the  results  derived  therefrom)  has 
encountered  serious  difficulties.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  stomach- 
tube,  the  chief  clinical  instrument,  is  less  eflective  than  the  ordinary 
form  of  gastric  fistula  which  was  pi^eviously  practised  on  animals,  and 
yet  the  physiology  of  the  stomach,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  latter, 
made  no  material  progress  for  many  long  years.  Nor  is  this  difficult 
to  understand.  The  investigator  obtained  through  the  fistula  a  mixture 
of  substances  from  which  it  was  difficult,  and  at  times  impcssible,  to 
decide  anything. 

Hence  the  exact  scientific  study  of  therapeutic  questions  in  this 
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region  still  belongs  to  the  future.  This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the 
probability  that  the  later  advances  of  physiology  may  fruitfully  influence 
the  work  of  the  physician.  But  physiology  naturally  cannot  altogether 
guide  medicine,  since  the  knowledge  at  its  disposal  is  incomplete,  and 
much  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  wide  field  of  clinical  reality. 
But  as  a  recompense  for  this,  physiological  knowledge  is  often  able  to 
explain  the  causation  of  an  illness  and  the  meaning  of  empirical  curative 
methods  otherwise  obscure.  To  employ  a  remedy  the  mode  of  action  of 
which  is  not  clear  is  a  wholly  different  thing  from  knowing  precisely 
what  is  happening.  In  the  latter  case  the  treatment  of  the  diseased 
organ  will  be  more  effective,  because  it  will  be  better  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  case.  It  is  thus  that  medicine,  being  daily  enriched 
by  new  physiological  facts,  will  grow  into  what  it  must  at  length  ideally 
become,  namely,  the  art  of  repairing  the  damaged  machinery  of  the 
human  body,  based  upon  exact  knowledge,  or,  in  other  words,  applied 
physiology. 

We  may  now  return  to  our  subject.  If  it  be  admitted  that  human 
instinct  is  the  outcome  of  everyday  experience,  leading  to  the  unconscious 
adoption  of  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  life,  this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  digestion.  The  expression 
thatjphysiology  merely  confirms  the  precepts  of  instinct  is  justified  here 
more  than  anywhere  else.  It  appears  to  me  also  that,  having  regard 
to  the  foregoing  facts,  instinct  often  brilliantly  establishes  its  case  before 
the  tribunal  of  physiology.  Perhaps  the  old  and  empirical  requirement, 
that  food  should  be  eaten  with  attention  and  enjoyment,  is  of  all,  the 
most  strongly  emphasised  and  enforced.  In  every  land,  special  customs 
designed  to  distract  from  the  business  of  the  daily  life  are  associated 
with  the  act  of  eating.  A  suitable  time  of  day  is  chosen,  a  company  of 
friends,  acquaintances,  or  comrades  assemble.  Certain  preparations  are 
carried  out  (in  England  a  change  of  raiment  is  usually  made,  and 
often  a  blessing  is  asked  upon  the  meal  by  the  head  of  the  family).  In 
the  case  of  the  well-to-do,  a  special  room  for  meals  is  set  apart ;  musical 
and  other  guests  are  invited  to  add  enjoyment — in  a  word,  every- 
thing is  directed  to  diveit  the  thoughts  from  the  daily  cares  of  life, 
and  to  concentrate  them  on  the  repast.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
also  clear  why  heated  discussions  and  serious  readings  are  held  to  be 
unsuitable  during  meal  times.  Probably  this  also  explains  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  at  meals,  for  alcohol,  even  in  the  lighter  phases  of 
its  action,  induces  a  mild  narcosis,  which  assists  in  alleviating  the 
pressing  strain  of  daily  anxieties.  Naturally  this  highly  developed  regime 
of  eating  is  only  found  amongst  the  intelligent  and  well-to-do  classes,  first, 
because  with  them  mental  activity  is  more  developed  and  the  various 
questions  of  life  more  burning ;  and  secondly,  because  with  them  also 
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food  is  served  iu  greater  quantity  tluiu  is  required  for  the  wants  of 
the  organism.  With  the  poorer  classes,  where  mental  activity  is 
lass,  and  muscular  activity  greater,  a  constant  lack  of  surplus 
nourishment  ensures  a  normally  keen  desire  for  food,  without  the 
adoption  of  any  special  regulations  or  customs.  The  same  considerations 
explain  why  the  preparation  of  food  is  so  elaborate  in  the  case  of  the 
upper  classes  and  so  simple  in  that  of  the  lower.  Further,  all  the 
accessories  of  the  meal— foretastes  of  the  actual  repast— are  obviously 
desif^ned  to  awaken  the  attention  and  interest,  and  augment  the  desire 
for  food.  How  often  do  we  see  a  person  who  begins  his  customary 
meal  with  indifference,  afterwards  taking  it  with  obvious  pleasure, 
his  taste  having  been  awakened  by  something  piquant  or,  as  we 
say,  appetising.  It  was  only  necessary  to  arouse  the  organs  of  taste 
by  a  strong  impulse  for  their  activity  to  be  continued  by  less  powerful 
excitants.  For  a  person  who  feels  hungry  such  extra  inducements  are 
of  course,  unnecessary.  The  quelling  of  hunger  in  his  case  afibrds 
sufficient  enjoyment  of  itself.  It  is  often  said,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  "  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce."  This  dictum,  however,  is  only  right 
up  to  a  certain  point,  for  some  degree  of  appetising  taste  is  desired 
by  everybody,  even  by  animals.  Thus,  a  dog  which  has  only  fasted  for 
some  hours  will  not  eat  everything  with  equal  pleasure  that  dogs 
usually  eat,  but  will  pick  out  the  food  it  relishes  best.  Hence  a 
condiment  of  some  kind  is  a  general  requirement,  although  naturally 
individual  tastes  vary. 

This  short  discussion  of  the  habits  of  different  people  with  regard 
to  the  act  of  eating  is  sufficient  to  show  that  care  has  always  been 
taken  to  direct  attention  to  the  food,  to  create  an  interest  in  it,  and  to 
promote  enjoyment  of  the  repast — that  is  to  say,  to  excite  an  appetite. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  normal,  useful  food  is  one  eaten  with  appetite 
and  perceptible  enjoyment.  Every  other  form  of  eating,  eating  accord- 
ing to  prescription  or  from  persuasion,  soon  becomes  worse  than  useless, 
and  the  instinct  rebels  against  it.  One  of  the  most  frequent  requests 
addressed  to  the  physician  is  to  restore  appetite.  Medical  men  of  all 
times  and  in  every  land  have  held  it  to  be  a  pressing  duty,  not  only  to 
combat  the  fundamental  illnesses  of  their  patients,  but  also  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  restoration  of  appetite.  I  believe  that  in  this  they  have 
been  animated  not  only  by  a  desire  to  free  their  patients  from  a  trouble- 
some symptom,  but  also  by  the  conviction  that  a  restoration  of  appetite 
of  itself  favours  the  return  of  normal  digestive  conditions.  It  may  be 
said  that  physicians  have  striven  to  discover  remedies  for  the  restoration 
of  appetite  just  as  much  as  patients  have  wished  to  have  it  restored.  Hence 
we  have  not  a  few  remedies  which  are  specially  named  "  appetite  stimu- 
lants."   Unfortunately,  medical  science  has  latterly  deviated  from  this 
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the  correct  treatment  of  the  appetite,  and  that  which  accords  witli 
the  real  conditions.  Current  text-books  on  disorders  of  digestion  pay 
remarkably  little  attention  to  appetite  as  a  symptom  or  to  its  special 
therapy.  Only  in  a  few  is  its  importance  indicated,  and  then  merely 
in  short  parenthetic  phrases.  On  the  other  hand,  one  meets  statements 
in  which  the  physician  is  recommended  to  adopt  no  special  means  for 
counteracting  so  unimportant  a  subjective  symptom  as  a  bad  appetite  ! 
After  what  I  have  said  and  demonstrated  to  you  in  these  lectures,  such 
views  can  only  be  designated  as  gross  misconceptions.  If  anywhere,  it 
is  precisely  here  that  symptomatic  treatment  is  essential.  When  the 
physician  finds  it  necessary,  in  disorders  of  digestion,  to  promote  secretory 
activity  by  difierent  remedies,  this  can  most  certainly  and  effectively  be 
achieved  by  measures  which  restore  the  appetite.  We  have  already 
seen  that  no  other  excitant  of  gastric  secretion  can  compare,  so  far 
as  quantity  and  quality  of  the  juice  are  concerned,  with  the  stimulus 
of  a  desire  for  food. 

To  a  certain  degree  we  can  understand  how  contemporary  medical 
science  has  come  to  regard  so  lightly  the  loss  of  appetite  as  a  special 
object  for  treatment.  The  experimental  method  has  penetrated  more 
and  more  into  medical  science,  with  the  result  that  many  pathological 
agencies  and  therapeutic  remedies  are  valued  only  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  verified  by  laboratory  experiments.  Naturally  a  movement  in  this 
direction  indicates  a  great  advance,  but  even  here  progress  is  not  made 
without  mistakes  and  exaggerations.  We  must  not  consider  an  occur- 
rence to  be  a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination  because  it  is  not  realisable 
under  certain  experimental  conditions.  Often  we  do  not  know  all  the 
conditions  essential  for  its  production,  nor  do  we  yet  comprehend  the 
connections  between  all  the  different  functions  of  life  as  fully  as  may 
be  desired.  In  the  patJiology  and  clinical  treatment  of  digestion,  assist- 
ance was  sought  in  the  laboratory,  but  nothing  was  there  met  with 
relating  to  appetite,  and  consequently  this  factor  was  overlooked  in 
medical  practice.  As  stated  above,  the  psychic  gastric  juice  obtained 
merely  incidental  notice  in  physiology,  and  this  not  even  by  all  authors  ; 
and  when  it  was  mentioned  it  was  related  chiefly  as  a  curiosity.  Great 
importance  was  assigned,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  mechanical  stimulus, 
the  efficiency  of  which  has  now  been  shown  to  be  purely  imaginary. 
These  contending  factors  have  at  length  been  assigned  their  proper 
places,  and  if  clinical  medicine  maintains  her  worthy  desire  of  fol- 
lowing out  the  experimental  investigation  of  her  problems,  she  must 
in  practice  accord  to  appetite  its  old  claim  for  consideration  and 
treatment. 

But  notwithstanding  the  indifference  of  the  physician  to  appetite  in 
itself,  many  therapeutic  measures  are  based  on  its  promotion.  And 
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here  the  truth  of  empiricism  has  made  itself  irresistibly  felt.  When  a 
patient  is  enjoined  to  eat  sparingly,  or  when  he  is  restrained  from 
eating  without  express  permission,  or  again,  when  he  is  (for  instance, 
during  convalescence)  removed  from  his  ordinary  surroundings  and 
sent  to  an  establishment  wliere  the  whole  regime,  and  particularly  the 
eating,  is  regulated  according  to  physiological  needs — in  all  these  cases 
the  physician  seeks  to  awaken  appetite,  and  relies  upon  it  as  a  factor  in 
the  cure.  In  the  fii-st  case,  where  the  food  is  prescribed  in  small  por- 
tions, to  prevent  overfilling  of  a  weak  stomach,  the  oft-recurrence  of 
appetite  juice,  plentiful  in  quantity  and  strong  in  digestive  power,  is  of 
great  importance.  I  may  remind  you  here  of  one  of  our  experiments 
in  which  food,  given  in  small  portions  to  a  dog,  led  to  a  secretion  of 
much  stronger  juice  than  if  the  whole  ration  had  been  eaten  at  once. 
This  was  an  exact  experimental  reproduction  of  the  customary  treatment 
of  a  weak  stomach.  And  such  a  regulation  of  diet  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary, since,  in  the  commonest  disorders  of  the  stomach,  only  the  surface 
layers  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  aftected.  It  may,  therefore,  happen 
that  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  that  which  should  take  up  the 
.stimulus  of  the  chemical  excitant,  is  not  able  to  fulfil  its  duty,  and  the 
period  of  chemical  secretion,  which  ordinarily  lasts  for  a  long  time,  is 
remarkably  .shortened,  or  even  wholly  absent.  A  strong  psychic 
excitation,  a  keen  feeling  of  appetite,  may  evoke  a  secretory  impulse 
in  the  central  nervous  system  and  send  it  unobstructed  to  the  glands 
which  lie  in  the  deeper,  as  yet  unaflfected  layers  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

An  instance  of  this,  taken  from  the  pathological  material  of  the 
laboratory,  has  already  been  related  at  the  beginning  of  this  lecture. 
It  is  obvious  in  these  cases  that  the  indication  is  to  promote  digestion 
by  exciting  a  flow  of  appetite  juice,  and  not  to  rely  upon  that  excited 
by  chemical  stimuli.  From  this  point  of  view  the  advantage  of  remov- 
ing a  patient,  the  subject  of  long-continued  atonic  dyspepsia,  from  his 
customary  surroundings,  is  also  evident.  Take,  for  example,  a  brain- 
worked  individual,  such  as  an  official  holding  a  responsible  position, 
who  cannot  for  a  moment  distract  his  thoughts  from  his  daily  work. 
He  eats  without  observing  it,  or  eats  and  carries  on  his  work  at 
the  same  time.  This  often  happens,  particularly  in  the  case  of  people 
who  live  in  the  huny  of  great  cities.  Such  systematic  disregard  of  the 
act  of  eating  prepares  the  way  for  digestive  disturbances  in  the  near 
future,  with  all  their  consequences.  There  is  no  appetite  juice,  no 
"igniting  juice,"  or,  at  best,  very  little.  The  secretory  activity 
comes  slowly  into  play ;  the  food  remains  much  longer  in  the  digestive 
canal  than  is  necessary,  or  passes,  for  want  of  sufficient  digestive 
juices,  into  a  state   of  decomposition  which  irritates  the  mucous 
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membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  brings  it  into  a  condition  of 
disease.  No  medicinal  treatment  can  help  such  a  patient  while  he  re- 
mains in  the  midst  of  his  old  conditions.  The  fundamental  cause  of  his 
illness  still  continues.  There  is  only  one  course  to  pursue,  namely,  to 
take  him  completely  away,  to  free  him  from  his  occupation,  to  interrupt 
the  interminable  train  of  thought,  and  to  substitute  for  a  time,  as  his 
only  object  in  life,  the  care  of  his  health  and  a  regard  for  what  he  eats. 
This  is  attained  by  sending  the  patient  to  travel,  or  by  placing  him  in 
a  hydropathic  establishment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  regulate  not  only  the  life  of 
individual  patients  according  to  such  rules,  but  also  to  have  a  care 
that  in  wider  circles  of  the  community  a  due  conception  of  the  import- 
ance of  eating  should  be  disseminated.  This  is  particularly  so  with  the 
Russian  physician.  It  is  precisely  amongst  the  so-called  intellectual 
classes  of  Russians  that  a  proper  conception  of  life  generally,  is  often 
wanting,  and  where  a  wholly  unphysiological  indifference  towards 
eating  often  exists.  More  methodical  nations,  like  the  English,  have 
made  a  species  of  cult  of  the  process  of  eating.  It  is,  of  course,  degrad- 
ing to  indulge  excessively  and  exclusively  in  culinary  enjoyments,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  lofty  contempt  for  eating  is  also  reprehensible.  As 
so  often  is  the  case,  the  best  course  here  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  mental  conditions  influence 
the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  the  effect  of  condiments  enters  upon  a 
new  phase.  The  conclusion  had  already  been  reached  in  an  empirical 
way,  that  the  food  should  not  only  consist  of  nutrient  substances,  but 
that  it  should  also  be  tasty.  Now,  however,  we  know  why  this  is  so. 
For  this  reason  the  physician,  who  has  often  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  suitability  of  the  dietaries  of  different  persons,  or  even  of  whole 
communities,  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  question  of  psychic 
secretion  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  should  inquire  and  learn  how  the  food  has 
been  eaten,  whether  with  or  without  enjoyment.  But  how"  often  do 
the  people  who  have  charge  of  the  supplies  pay  attention  solely  to  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  food,  or  place  a  higher  value  on  everything  else 
than  taste  ?  We  must,  further,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  direct 
attention  especially  to  the  feeding  of  children.  If  it  be  granted  that 
the  choice  of  food  is  determined  by  a  particular  taste,  and  that  with 
this  the  beginning  of  digestion  is  closely  linked,  it  would  appear  un- 
desirable to  accustom  children  solely  to  refined  and  unvarying  gustatory 
sensations.  This  would  in  all  likelihood  interfere  with  their  powers  of 
adaptation  to  other  conditions  in  after  life. 

The  question  of  the  therapeutic  influence  of  so-called  bitters " 
appears  to  me  to  bear  the  closest  connection  with  that  of  appetite 
After  a  long  period  of  high  repute,  these  substances  have  been  almost 
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expelled  from  the  list  of  phai-maceutic  remedies.  When  tested  in  the 
laboratory,  they  did  not  justify  their  old  and  valued  reputation  ;  many 
of  them  were  unable,  on  being  directly  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
to  produce  a  flow  of  gastric  juice.  In  consequence,  they  became 
greatly  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  clinicians,  numbers  of  whom  were  quite 
ready  to  discard  their  use  altogether.  Obviously,  the  simple  conclusion 
was  drawn,  that  a  weak  digestion  could  only  be  assisted  by  a  remedy 
which  directly  excites  secretory  activity.  In  this,  however,  it  was 
forgotten  that  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  did  not  correspond 
with  the  actual  state  of  afiairs.  The  whole  question  of  the  thera- 
peutic importance  of  bitters  acquires  a  different  significance  when  we 
link  it  with  another,  namely,  how  do  bitters  affect  the  appetite  ? 
It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  earlier  and  later  physicians  that 
bitters  ina'ease  the  appetite,  and  if  this  be  so  everything  is  said.  They 
become,  in  consequence,  real  secretory  stimulants,  since  the  appetite, 
as  has  many  times  been  repeated  in  these  lectures,  is  the  strongest  of 
all  stimuli  to  the  digestive  glands.  It  is,  however,  not  by  any  means 
strange  that  the  observation  had  been  overlooked  in  the  laboratory. 
The  substances  were  either  introduced  directly  into  the  stomachs  of 
normal  dogs  or  else  injected  into  the  circulation.  But  their  action  is 
chiefly  bound  up  with  their  effects  upon  the  gustatory  nerves,  and  it 
was  not,  therefore,  without  some  reason  that  this  large  group  of 
remedies,  consisting  of  substances  of  the  most  varied  chemical  composi- 
tion, were  grouped  together  mainly  on  account  of  a  certain  bitter  taste 
common  to  them  all.  A  person  who  suffers  from  digestive  disturbance 
has  a  blunted  taste,  a  certain  degree  of  gustatory  indifference.  The 
ordinar}'  foods,  which  are  agreeable  to  other  people,  and  also  to  himself 
when  in  health,  now  appear  tasteless.  They  arouse  no  desire  for  eating, 
or  may  even  cause  a  feeling  of  dislike  ;  there  is  no  sense  of  taste,  or  at 
best  a  perverse  one.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  gustatory 
apparatus  should  receive  a  strong  stimulus  in  order  to  restore  a  normal 
sensation.  As  experience  teaches,  this  object  is  most  quickly  attained 
by  exciting  sharp,  unpleasant  gustatory  impressions,  which  by  contrast 
facilitate  the  awakening  of  pleasant  ones.  In  either  case  there  is  no 
longer  indifference  ;  there  is  a  foundation  upon  which  an  appetite  for  a 
particular  food  may  be  awakened,  and  in  this  a  general  physiological 
law  is  illustrated.  The  light  appears  brighter  after  darkness,  a  sound 
louder  after  silence,  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health  more  keen  after 
illness,  and  so  on.  This  explanation  of  the  appetising  effect  of  bitters 
starting  in  the  mouth,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  some  similar 
influence  coming  from  the  stomach.  As  has  been  already  stated  in  the 
flfth  lecture,  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  certain  impulses 
from  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  are  also  necessary  for  the  excitation  of 
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appetite.    It  is  possible  that  bitters  not  only  act  directly  on  the  gusta- 
tory nerves  in  the  mouth,  but  that  they  also  act  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  in  such  a  way  that  sensations  are  generated  which 
contribute  to  a  keen  desire  for  food.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  many  clinicians  that  after  the  administration  of 
bitters  some  such  special  sensations  do  arise  in  the  stomach.  The  effect 
of  these  remedies  consists,  therefore,  in  the  production  of  a  certain 
psychic  influence,  which  indirectly  promotes  a  physiological  secretory 
activity.    The  same  probably  applies  to  other  substances,  such  as  con- 
diments.    In  any  case,  whether  our  explanation  correspond  to  the 
reality  or  not,  the  question  of  the  therapeutic  eflfect  of  bitters  is  settled 
in  the  aifirmative  the  moment  we  acknowledge  that  these  substances 
awaken  appetite.    The  problem,  therefore,  of  an  experimental  investiga- 
tion of  bitters  consists  in  establishing  the  fact  that  they  have  an  eflfect 
upon  the  appetite.    The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  and  has  not  hitherto 
been  attempted  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  hand  over  clinical 
observations  to  the  laboratory  as  experimental  proofs.    One  must  also 
have  the  assurance  that  the  investigation  has  been  correctly  carried  out ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  has  dealt  exactly  with  the  point  at  issue.    It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  connection  between  appetite  and  gastric 
juice  is  by  many  physicians,  and  in  many  text-books  of  medicine,  exactly 
reversed.  Thus  it  is  represented  that  some  medicinal  remedy  calls  forth 
a  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  this,  by  its  presence  in  the  stomach, 
awakens  an  appetite.    Here  we  have  to  deal  with  a  false  explanation  of 
a  true  fact,  simply  because  it  was  not  recognised  that  a  psychic  eflfect 
could  by  any  possibility  be  a  powerful  excitant  of  secretory  nerves. 
The  customs  of  the  chief  meal  of  the  day  also  corroborate  our  physiological 
deductions.    After  a  hors  d'oeuvre,  perhaps  with  a  liqueur  of  brandy 
(especially  customary  in  Russia),  both  of  which  are  designed  to  awaken 
the  appetite,  the  repast  proper  usually  begins  with  something  hot,  gene- 
rally a  meat  broth  or  soup  of  one  or  other  kind.    After  this  come  the 
really  nourishing  foods — flesh  meats  of  diflferent  kinds  served  in  various 
ways,  or,  in  the  case  of  poorer  people,  stews  made  with  vegetables,  and 
therefore  rich  in  carbohydrate  material.    This  sequence  of  foods,  from 
the  standpoint  of  physiology,  is  quite  rational.    Meat  broth,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  an  important  chemical  excitant  of  gastric  secretion.  An 
attempt  is  therefore  made  in  two  ways  to  secure  a  free  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  for  the  chief  food ;  first  in  the  excitement  of  the  appetite 
juice  by  the  hors  d'aitvre,  and  secondly  in  the  promotion  of  the  flow  by 
the  action  of  the  meat  broth.    Thus  human  instinct  has  made  provisions 
for  the  digestion  of  the  chief  food.    A  good  meat  broth  can  only  be 
aflforded  by  well-to-do  people,  and  consequently  with  the  poorer  classes  a 
less  expensive,  and  indeed  also  a  less  eflfective,  chemical  excitant  is  used 
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for  awjikoning  the  early  secretion.  For  example,  kvaa  *  serves  in  this  way 
with  the  Russian  populace,  while  in  Germany,  where  the  price  of  meat 
is  high,  ditlbrent  kinds  of  i^oups  are  used,  made  of  water  mixed 
with  Hour,  bread,  »kc.  It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  quantity 
of  the  digestive  juices  in  general  stands  in  close  connection  with  the 
content  of  water  in  the  organism.  This  has  been  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Di".  Walther  for  the  pancreatic  juice  and  by  my  own  for  the 
gjistric  juice.  If  this  sequence  of  foods,  therefore,  holds  good  for 
healthy  people,  it  must  be  even  more  strictly  adhered  to  in  pathological 
conditions.  Thus,  when  a  person  has  no  appetite,  or  only  a  weak  one, 
he  has  no  psychic  juice  or  but  very  little  ;  consequently,  the  meal  must 
in  every  case  begin  with  a  strong  chemical  excitant — for  example,  with 
a  solution  of  the  extractives  of  metit.  Otherwise  solid  foods,  particularly 
if  they  do  not  consist  of  flesh,  remain  long  in  the  stomach  without 
any  digestion  whatever.  It  is  in  every  way  desirable  to  prescribe  meat 
juice,  strong  broth,  or  meat  extract  to  people  who  have  no  appetite. 
The  same  applies  also  to  forced  feeding,  for  instance  of  the  insane. 
It  is  true  that  the  method  of  introduction  in  this  case  necessarily 
secures  the  presence  of  a  chemical  excitant,  since  the  food  can  only  be 
introduced  in  a  fluid  form.  In  any  case  the  addition  of  meat  extract 
would  be  very  useful.  If  one  arranged  the  ordinary  fluid  foods  in 
descending  series,  according  to  the  influence  of  the  chemical  excitants, 
the  following  would  be  the  order  :  first,  the  preparations  of  flesh,  such 
as  meat  juice  and  the  like  ;  secondly,  milk  ;  thirdly,  water. 

The  usual  mode  of  terminating  the  repast  is  also,  from  the  physio- 
logical standpoint,  quite  rational.  .  The  chief  meal  generally  ends 
with  something  sweet,  and  everybody  knows  that  sweets  are  pleasant. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  easy  to  guess.  The  repast,  begun  with  pleasure, 
consequent  on  the  pressing  need  for  food,  must  also,  notwithstanding  the 
stilling  of  hunger,  be  terminated  with  an  agreeable  sensation.  At  the 
same  time  the  digestive  canal  must  not  be  burdened  with  work  at  this 
stage  ;  it  is  only  the  gustatory  nerves  that  have  to  be  agreeably  excited. 

After  thus  dealing  in  general  with  the  usual  arrangement  of 
our  meals,  we  may  now  speak  of  some  special  points.  Above  all 
comes  the  acid  reaction  of  the  food.  It  is  apparent  that  acidity 
enjoys  a  special  preference  in  the  human  taste.  We  use  quite 
a  number  of  acid  substances.  For  example,  one  of  the  commonest 
seasoning  substances  is  vinegar,  which  figures  in  a  number  of  sauces 
and  relishes.  Further,  many  kinds  of  wine  have  a  somewhat  acid 
taste.    In  Russia,  kvaa,  especially  in  the  acid  form,  is  consumed  in 

♦  Kvas  is  a  favourite  Russian  drink,  prepared  from  water,  bread,  or  meal,  with 
malt  and  yeast.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  some  acetic  acid 
and  other  products  of  fermentation 
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large  quantities.  Moreover,  acid  fruits  and  green  vegetables  are  used 
as  food,  and  they  are  either  of  themselves  acid,  or  made  so  in  the  pre- 
paration. In  medicine  likewise,  this  instinct  is  often  made  use  of,  and 
acid  solutions,  especially  of  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids,  are  pre- 
scribed in  digestive  disturbances.  Finally,  nature  itself  constantly 
endeavours  to  prepare  lactic  acid  in  the  stomach  as  well  as  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  former  arises  from  the  food  introduced,  and  is 
consequently  always  present.  These  facts  are  all  physiologically  com- 
prehensible when  we  know  that  an  acid  reaction  is  not  only  necessary 
for  an  efficient  action  of  the  peptic  ferment,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
the  strongest  excitant  of  the  pancreatic  gland.  It  is  even  conceivable 
that  in  certain  cases  the  whole  digestion  may  depend  upon  the  stimu- 
lating properties  of  acids,  since  the  pancreatic  juice  exerts  a  solvent 
action  upon  all  the  constituents  of  the  food.  In  this  way,  where 
too  little  gastric  juice  is  present,  acids  may  either  assist  digestion 
in  the  stomach,  or  where  it  is  Avholly  absent  bring  about  vicarious 
digestion  by  the  pancreas.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  why  the 
Russian  peasant  enjoys  his  kvas  with  bread.  The  enormous  quantity 
of  starch  which  he  consumes,  either  as  bread  or  porridge,  demands  a 
greater  activity  of  the  pancreatic  gland,  and  this  is  directly  promoted 
by  the  acid.  Further,  in  certain  affections  of  the  stomach,  with  loss 
of  appetite,  we  make  use  of  acids,  both  from  instinct  as  well  as  under 
medical  advice,  the  explanation  being  that  they  excite  an  increased 
activity  of  the  pancreatic  gland,  and  thus  supplement  the  v^eak  action 
of  the  stomach.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  knowledge  of  the  special 
relations  of  acids  to  the  pancreas  ought  to  be  very  useful  in  medicine, 
since  it  brings  the  gland — a  digestive  organ  at  once  so  powerful  and  so 
difficult  of  access — under  the  control  of  the  physician.  We  could,  for 
instance,  intentionally  discard  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  transfer  it 
to  the  bowel  by  prescribing  substances  which  do  not  excite  the  gastric 
glands.  On  the  other  hand,  by  lessening  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice 
we  could  reduce  the  activity  of  the  pancreas,  and  these  are  matters 
which  might  be  made  use  of  in  various  special  diseases,  or  even  in  some 
general  disturbances  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

No  less  instructive  is  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  our  experiments 
upon  fat  with  the  dictates  of  instinct  and  also  with  the  precepts  of 
dietetics  and  therapeutics.  Everybody  knows  that  fatty  foods  are 
heavy,  that  is,  difficult  of  digestion,  and  in  the  case  of  weak  stomachs 
they  are  usually  avoided.  We  can  now  understand  this  physiologically. 
The  existence  of  fat  in  large  quantities  in  the  chyme  restrains,  in  its 
own  interest,  the  further  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  thus  impedes 
the  digestion  of  protein  substances ;  consequently,  a  combination  of  fat 
and  protein-holding  foods  is  particularly  difficult  to  digest,  and  can 
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only  be  borne  by  those  who  have  good  stomachs  and  keen  appetites. 
The  combination  of  bread  and  butter  is  less  difficult,  as  might  (I  priori 
be  inferred  from  its  wide  employment.  Bread  requires  for  itself, 
especially  when  calculated  per  unit,  but  little  gastric  juice  and  but 
little  acid,  while  the  fat  which  excites  the  pancreatic  gland  ensures  a 
rich  production  of  ferment  both  for  itself  and  also  for  the  starch  and 
protein.  Fat  alone  cannot  by  any  means  be  counted  as  a  heavy  food, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  large  quantities  of  lard  consumed  with 
impunity  in  certain  districts  of  Russia.  This  also  is  comprehensible, 
since  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  fat  does  not  in  this  case  prevent 
the  digestion  of  any  other  fond-stufi",  and  is  conducive  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  fat  itself.  There  is  no  struggle  between  the  several  food 
constituents,  and  therefore  no  one  of  them  suffers.  In  harmony  also 
vv^th  daily  experience,  the  physician,  in  cases  of  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
totally  excludes  fatty  food  and  recommends  meat  of  a  fat-free  kind,  for 
example,  game,  &c.  In  pathological  cases,  however,  where  an  excessive 
activity  of  the  gastric  glands  is  manifested,  fatty  food  in  moderate 
amount,  or  fat  as  emulsion,  is  prescribed.  And  here  medicine  has 
brought  to  its  aid,  on  empirical  grounds,  the  restraining  action  of  fat 
which  has  been  so  strikingly  seen  in  our  experiments. 

Amongst  the  various  articles  of  human  food,  milk  takes  a  special 
position.  This  is  unanimously  recognised,  both  in  daily  experience  and 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  By  everybody,  milk  is  considered  a  light 
food,  and  is  given  in  cases  of  weak  digestion  as  well  as  in  a  whole  series 
of  severe  illnesses,  for  example,  in  heart  and  kidney  affections.  The 
extreme  importance  of  this  substance,  a  food  prepared  by  nature 
itself,  we  can  now  well  understand.  There  are  three  properties  of 
milk  which  secure  it  an  exceptional  position.  Milk,  Avhen  compared 
with  other  foods  in  nitrogen  equivalents,  requires,  as  we  already  know, 
the  weakest  gastric  juice  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  pancreatic  fluid, 
consequently  the  secretory  activity  necessary  for  its  assimilation  is 
much  less  than  for  any  other  food-stuff.  In  addition,  milk  possesses  a 
further  important  property.  When  introduced  unobserved  into  the 
stomach  of  an  animal  it  causes  a  secretion  both  from  the  stomach 
glands  and  also  from  the  pancreas,  consequently  it  appears  to  be  an 
independent  chemical  excitant  of  the  digestive  canal,  and  in  this  action 
it  is  remarkable  that  we  perceive  no  essential  difference  in  the  effect, 
whether  the  milk  be  brought  unnoticed  into  the  stomach  or  be  given 
the  animal  to  lap.  Although  flesh  is  a  better  chemical  excitant,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  how  it  gets  into  the  stomach.  It 
must,  I  think,  be  accepted  that  milk  excites  not  only  a  really  effective, 
but  also  a  very  economic  secretion,  and  also  that  the  appetite  is 
unable  to  stimulate  this  secretion  into  a  more  active  or  abundant  liow\ 
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The  question  of  the  relation  of  milk  to  the  secretion  of  the  digestive 
juices  can,  unfortunately,  at  present  be  submitted  to  no  further 
analysis  or  investigation.    We  are  at  liberty,  however,  to  suppose  that 
on  the  one  hand  the  fat  is  of  importance  for  the  inhibition  of  the 
gastric  glands,  and  the  alkalinity  on  the  other  for  the  restraint  of  the 
pancreas.    Thus  the  gastric  glands  and  the  pancreas,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  excitants,  are  maintained  by  milk  at  a  certain  but  not 
too  high  degree  of  activity,  a  matter  which  is  in  every  way  desirable  in 
consideration  of  the  easy  digestibility  cf  its  constituents.    Finally,  the 
third  characteristic  which  belongs  to  milk,  and  which  is  probably  only 
an  expression  of   the  first,  consists  in  the  following.    When  one 
administers  to  an  animal  equivalent  quantities  of  nitrogen,  in  the  one 
case  as  milk,  in  the  other  as  bread,  and  afterwards  estimates  the 
hourly  output  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  it  is  found  that  the  increase 
during  the  first  seven  to  ten  hours  after  the  milk  (compared  with  the 
excretion  beforehand)  amounts  only  to  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrogen  taken  in,  while  after  bread  it  amounts  to  50  per  cent.  If 
the  hourly  rate  of  absorption,  and  the  extent  to  which  milk  and  bread 
are  respectively  utilised,  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  these  augmentations  of  urinary  nitrogen  which  appear 
soon  after  feeding  must  be  expressions  of  the  functional  activity  of  the 
digestive  canal  itself,  and  that  this  activity  in  the  case  of  bread  is  three 
or  four  times  greater  than  in  the  case  of  milk  [Exjyeriments  of  Prof. 
Riazantsev) ;  consequently,  in  the  case  of  milk  a  much  larger  fraction 
of  its  nitrogen  is  free  for  use  by  the  organism  as  a  whole  (irrespective 
of  the  organs  of  digestion)  than  with  any  other  kind  of  food.    In  other 
words,  the  price  which  the  organism  pays  in  digestive  work  for  the 
nitrogen  of  milk  is  much  less  than  for  other  foods.    How  admirably, 
therefore,  the  food  prepared  by  nature  subserves  its  purpose  when 
compared  with  all  others  ! 

The  facts  just  related  bring  forward  a  new  aspect  from  which  the 
relative  nutritive  values  of  difierent  foods  may  be  judged.  The  older 
criteria  must  frankly  make  room  for  the  new  or  else  be  ousted  by 
them.  Experiments  upon  the  utilisation  of  food-stufis,  in  which  what 
remains  undigested  is  determined,  as  well  as  what  is  absorbed  into  the 
body  fluids,  cannot  alone  be  trusted  to  solve  the  question  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  the  digestion  of  a 
given  food  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  given  a  certain  amount  of 
work  to  perform ;  if  it  be  in  health,  the  work  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  that  is  to  say,  with  complete  abstraction  of 
everything  nutrient.  We  learn  in  this  way  how  much  nutrient 
material  was  contained  in  the  food,  but  the  question  of  its  digestibility 
remains  as  obscure  as  before.    The  experiment  does  not  teach  us  how 
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great  an  eflbrt  it  has  cost  the  alimentary  canal  to  extract  all  the 
nourishment  from  the  food.  Neither  can  artificial  digestion  experiments 
settle  the  question  of  digestibility.  Those  in  which  food  is  normally 
ingested  ai"e  quite  diflerent  from  those  in  the  test-tube ;  in  the  latter 
we  have  to  deal  with  only  one  juice,  and  not  at  all  with  the  interaction 
of  diflerent  juices  and  diflerent  food  constituents.  That  we  must  here, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  make  a  distinction,  is  clear  from  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Walther  in  our  laboratory.  Fibrin,  which  is  regarded  by  all  as 
the  most  easily  digested  protein,  proved,  when  compared  with  a 
nitrogen  equivalent  of  milk,  to  be  a  much  stronger  excitant  of  the 
pancreas,  although  milk  contains,  in  addition  to  nitrogenous  substance^, 
a  good  deal  of  other  non-nitrogenous  material.  The  digestibility  and 
nutritive  value  of  foods  must  obviously  be  decided  by  an  estimation  of 
the  real  work  which  they  entail  upon  the  digestive  apparatus,  in  regard 
both  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  juices  poured  out  on  a 
given  amount  of  nutrient  material.  The  energy  used  up  in  gland  meta- 
bolism must  be  deducted  from  that  of  the  food  taken  in.  The  remainder 
will  then  indicate  the  value  of  the  food  to  the  organism,  that  is  to  say, 
will  give  the  amount  available  for  use  by  all  the  other  organs  exclusive 
of  the  digestive  organs.  From  this  point  of  view  those  materials 
must  be  considered  as  less  nourishing  and  less  digestible  which  are  in 
large  part  used  up  to  make  good  the  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal  entailed  by  their  digestion ;  that  is  to  say,  food- 
stufts  are  loss  useful  whose  nutritive  value  little  more  than  covers  the 
cost  of  their  digestion.  Consequently  it  is  of  groat  practical  importance 
to  compare  from  this  aspect  the  same  foods,  differently  prepared — for 
example,  boiled  and  roast  meat,  hard  and  soft  boiled  eggs,  boiled  and 
unboiled  milk,  &,c. 

A  discussion  of  some  further  medical  questions  may  here  be  taken 
up.  The  first  concerns  the  therapeutic  use  of  the  neutral  and  alkaline 
salts  of  sodium.  In  clinical,  pharmacological,  and  physiological  text- 
books it  is  .stated  now,  as  ever,  that  these  salts  promote  a  flow  of  gastric 
juice.  We  may  look  in  vain,  however,  for  any  experimental  foundation 
to  support  this  doctrine.  The  experiments  brought  forward  cannot  be 
regarded  as  conclusive.  When  Blondlot  sprinkled  sodium  bicarbonate 
upon  flesh,  or  Braun  and  Griitzner  introduced  sodium  chloride  solutions 
directly  into  the  blood,  they  began  with  methods  either  false  in  them- 
selves, or  far  removed  from  normal  conditions.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  gaps  in  the  experiment  were  happily  made  good  by  the  clinician, 
for  the  experiment  appeared  to  be  confirmatory  of  clinical  experience. 
That  sodium  salts  (the  chloride  and  bicarbonate)  are  useful  in  disorders 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  there  can  be  little  doubt.  But  how  do  they 
act?    It  appears  to  me  that  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  medical 
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science  h<as  fallen  into  error.  When  we  know  that  an  effect  takes  place 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  know  the  mechanism  by  which  it  occurs,  and 
although  medicine  is  liberal  enough  and  comprehensive  enough  to  make 
free  use  of  empiricism  in  practice,  yet  it  often  thinks  in  narrow  grooves 
when  attempting  the  explanation  of  facts.  It  frequently  tries  to 
explain  complicated  healing  processes  in  the  simplest  way,  on  supposed 
physiological  data.  And  it  is  true  that  the  present  case  affords  an 
example  of  customary  medical  reasoning  :  the  alkalies  act  favourably  in 
digestive  disturbances ;  therefore,  they  are  succagogues.  Naturally  the 
stomach,  after  the  administration  of  alkalies,  sometimes  begins  to  secrete 
a  greater  quantity  of  juice.  This  means,  however,  that  it  has  recovered 
from  a  disordered  state,  and  has  returned  to  normal  conditions.  The 
effect  is  due  to  the  fact  of  recovery,  and  not  to  direct  influence  of  the 
alkalies.  This  latter,  however,  must  be  specially  proved.  The  assistance 
afforded  by  the  alkalies  to  the  organism  might  be  capable  of  another 
explanation  :  for  example,  that  which  is  ordinarily  given.  In  this  case, 
however,  I  venture  to  offer  a  reason  for  the  effects  of  sodium  chloride, 
and  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  sodium,  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that 
generally  accepted.  We  were  unable  to  convince  ourselves  of  any 
succagogue  influence  exerted  by  these  salts.  Indeed,  their  effects 
both  on  the  stomach  and  pancreas  proved  in  our  hands  to  be 
inhibitory.  In  addition  to  the  experiments  which  I  previously  brought 
forward  concerning  the  relation  of  alkalies  to  gastric  and  pancreatic 
juice,  I  may  relate  the  following  observation.  A  dog  which  had  survived 
the  performance,  one  after  another,  of  a  gastric  fistula,  a  pancreatic 
fistula,  and  an  cesophagotomy,  received  daily  during  the  course  of 
several  weeks  an  addition  of  soda  to  its  food.  The  animal  enjoyed 
good  health  and  had  an  excellent  appetite.  When  the  first  sham 
feeding  experiment  was  carried  out,  the  relatively  small  influence  of  this 
otherwise  very  effective  procedure  at  once  struck  us.  At  the  same 
time  we  observed  that  the  pieces  of  flesh  which  fell  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  oesophagus,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rule,  were  hardly  at  all 
insalivated.  In  this  dog,  therefore,  a  greatly  lowered  activity  of  several 
digestive  glands,  viz.,  of  the  gastric,  pancreatic,  and  salivary  glands, 
simultaneously  existed.  As  regards  the  salivary  glands,  the  circum- 
stance was  naturally  submitted  to  closer  investigation.  I  believe  that 
the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  alkalies  on  the  digestive  glands,  which 
was  here  proved  experimentally,  may  furnish  a  basis  for  the  following 
representation  of  their  mode  of  action  in  producing  healing  effects. 
Catarrhal  affections  of  the  stomach  are  characterised  by  an  incessant 
or  very  protracted  secretion  of  slimy,  weakly  acid  gastric  juice.  Further, 
in  many  cases  the  aflfection  begins  with  a  hypersecretion,  that  is  an 
abnormal  excitability  of  the  secretory  apparatus  which  makes  itself 
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evident  in  a  superfluous  and  useless  flow.    The  same  must  be  conceived 
to  happen  in  disorders  of  the  pancreatic  gland  :  at  least,  such  a  condition 
sets  in  after  operations  performed  for  physiological  purposes.    It  is, 
further,  justifiable  to  suppose  that,  when  an  affection  is  once  set  up  by 
a  particular  cause,  it  may  later  maintain  itself  independently,  for 
continuous  activity  has  undoubtedly  a  harmful  influence  on  the  glands. 
The  due  nourishment,  and  the  restoration  of  organs  from  the  effects  of 
activity,  proceed  best  during  rest.    In  the  normal  course  of  events, 
after  a  period  of  active  work  follows  a  pause,  during  which  the  sileni, 
woi'k  of  restoration  is  accomplished.     When,  therefore,  a  remedy 
effectively  restrains  the  excessive  work  of  a  diseased  organ,  it  may 
silently  contribute  to  the  removal  of  the  pathological  condition,  and 
thus  to  a  restoration  of  the  normal  state.    In  this  consists,  in  my 
opinion,  the  healing  effects  of  the  alkalies.    One  might  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  action  of  these  substances  in  digestive  disturbances  and 
that  of  digitalis  in  compensatory  disturbances  of  the  heart.  An 
uncompensated  heart  beats  rapidly,  and  thereby  only  aggravates  its 
condition.    Its  time  of  rest,  that  is,  of  recovery,  of  restitution  of  the 
organ,  is  shortened.    A  vicious  cycle  is  set  up.    The  weak  action  of 
the  heart  lowers  blood  pressure;  the  lowering  of  this  leads  (from 
known  physiological  causes)  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  beats,  the 
quickening  leads  to  weakening  of  the  organ.     Without  doubt  the 
digitalis  aids  by  breaking  through  this  vicious  cycle  in  that  it  greatly 
slows  the  pulse,  and  thereby  gives  new  power  to  the  heart.     With  our 
explanation  of  the  action  of   the  alkalies  harmonises  the  further 
circumstance,  that,  with  the  use  of  the  salts  in  question,  a  strict  diet 
is  generally  prescribed.    This  means  that  a  certain  amount  of  rest 
is  secured  for  the  digestive  glands.     It  is  interesting  that  in  clinical 
investigations  with  the  stomach-tube,  after  a  period  when  the  alkalies 
were  looked  upon  as  succagogues,  a  new  phase  also  followed  in  which 
mention  is  now  more  frequently  made  of  a  restraining  effect. 

The  cause  of  the  erroneous  belief  that  alkalies  promote  a  flow 
of  juice  obviously  lies  in  this,  that  people  omitted  to  compare  the 
effects  of  the  saline  solutions  with  those  of  like  quantities  of  water 
{Dr.  Khizhin). 

The  second  point  which  we  may  consider  is  the  following.  The 
chief  difficulty  of  the  physician  who  wishes  to  regulate  the  diet  of 
patients  when  they  suffer  from  digestive  disturbances  consists  in  the 
fact  that  idiosyncrasy  plays  a  very  important  r6le.  In  one  and  the 
same  illness,  different  patients  react  to  the  same  diet  in  wholly  different 
ways.  That  which  is  agreeable  to  one,  and  is  well  borne  and  useful, 
may  be  most  injurious  to  another.  Consequently,  the  golden  rule 
in  dietetics  is  to  give  no  directions  with  regard  to  food  till  one  has  made 
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inquiries  concerning  the  inclinations  and  habits  of  the  patient.  What 
does  all  this  indicate  ?  Till  now  physiological  experiment  had  no  answer 
to  the  question.  But  the  foregoing  facts,  it  appears  to  me,  contribute 
towards  clearing  up  the  situation.  Every  food  determines  a  certain 
amount  of  digestive  work,  and  when  a  given  dietary  is  long  continued, 
definite  and  fixed  types  of  gland  activity  are  set  up  which  can  be  altered 
but  slowly  and  with  difliculty.  In  consequence,  digestive  disturbances  are 
often  instituted  if  a  change  be  suddenly  made  from  one  dietetic  regime 
to  another,  especially  from  a  sparse  to  a  rich  diet,  such,  for  instance,  as 
happens  after  the  long  Russian  fasts.  These  disturbances  are  expres- 
sions of  the  temporary  insufficiency  of  the  digestive  glands  to  meet  the 
new^  demands  made  upon  them. 

Finally,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  relate  the  following  here :  one 
often  hears  of  cases  of  sudden  and  unaccountable  digestive  disturbances. 
From  the  standpoint  of  modern  physiology  these  might  be  explained  by 
an  activity  of  the  secreto-inhibitory  apparatus,  which  from  some  cause 
or  other  has  been  excessively  and  abnormally  stimulated.  In  any  case 
this  mechanism  is  now  a  factor  of  which  the  physician  has  to  take  due 
cognisance. 


LECTURE  XIIL 


THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  THERA- 
PEUTICS OF  DIGESTION— THE  METHOD  OP  EX- 
PERIMENT IS  THE  ONLY  ONE  WHICH  ADEQUATELY 
MEETS  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
TO-DAY. 

The  pathology  of  the  stomach  as  studied  by  experimental  methods— The 
protection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach — Physiological  func- 
tion of  the  epithelium— Experimental  production  of  gastric  asthenia  and 
of  a  condition  the  converse  of  this— The  point  of  attack  of  the  round 
ulcer  of  the  stomach— Substitution  of  the  small  stomach  for  the  large 
in  our  physiological  and  pathological  experiments— Nervous  inhibition 
in  affections  of  the  stomach — Experimental  therapeutics  of  the  stomach — 
Survival  of  vagotomised  dogs — Treatment  of  gastric  hyper-secretion  by 
alkalies — Medicine  and  biological  science — Necessity  for  experimental 
investigation — Experimental  pharmacology  a  branch  of  physiologj'^ — A 
science  of  experimental  therapeutics  required — Laboratory  and  other 
needs  of  experimental  medicine. 

Gentlemen, — I  invite  your  attention  to-day  to  matters  bearing  upon 
the  intimate  relationships  which  exist  between  the  various  branches  of 
the  science  of  medicine. 

The  animals  employed  in  our  investigations,  which  for  the  most 
part  served  for  observation  during  many  months  or  years,  occasionally 
became  ill,  and  sometimes  the  affected  organ  was  that  actually  under 
observation.  At  first  such  accidents  perturbed  us  considerably,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  our  discontent  arose  from  an  obvious  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  the  facts. 

Why  should  a  pathological  condition  of  the  digestive  apparatus  not 
appeal  to  us  ?  What  is  a  pathological  condition  ?  Is  it  not  the  effect 
upon  the  organism  of  an  unusual  condition,  or,  more  correctly,  an  ordi- 
nary condition  unusually  intensified  ?  Suppose  one  receives  a  mechanical 
shock  or  becomes  exposed  to  the  effects  of  great  cold  or  heat,  or  to  an 
attack  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  a  general  struggle  begins  on  the 
part  of  the  organism  against  these  agencies.    The  apparatus  of  defence 
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is  immediately  called  into  play.  This  consists  of  parts  of  the  body 
which,  like  the  others,  exist  within  it,  and  share  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  genei'al  equilibrium  of  the  whole  living  organism.  The  means  of 
defence  are,  consequently,  worthy  objects  for  physiological  investigation. 
But  physiology  learns  of  them  only  through  illness;  at  other  times 
their  work  is  not  seen.  The  struggle  in  question  leads  either  to  a 
repulse  of  the  enemy,  when  the  defence  ceases,  or  to  a  conquest,  which 
brings  as  a  result  the  injury  or  destruction  of  one  or  other  part  of  the 
body.  But  if  an  organ  be  destroyed,  its  function  naturally  ceases. 
Have  we  not  here,  therefore,  a  method  which  is  quite  commonly  used 
in  physiology  for  the  investigation  of  the  functions  of  a  given  organ,  a 
method  put  into  operation  by  nature  with  a  delicacy  which  is  quite 
unattainable  by  our  crude  technique?  If  the  destruction  be  limited 
to  a  single  organ,  compensation  for  the  loss  of  its  function  is  gradually 
provided.  A  new  condition  of  body  equilibrium  is  established;  other 
supplementary  organs  come  into  play.  We  learn  in  this  way  to 
recognise  new  and  finer  relations  between  the  organs,  and  to  discover 
functions  previously  hidden.  If,  however,  the  injury  be  not  limited  to 
a  single  organ,  but  spreads  wider  owing  to  functional  relationships 
with  other  organs,  we  have  again  a  method  of  recognising  these  relation- 
ships which,  if  followed  up,  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause,  as 
well  as  the  primary  seat  of  action  of  the  px'ocess  by  which  continuity  of 
function  in  the  organism  has  been  impaired. 

Is  not  this  from  beginning  to  end  true  physiology,  in  which  we 
seek  to  penetrate  into  the  relationships  between  important  parts  of  the 
body  ?  Only  an  incurable  scholastic  could  say  that  it  is  not  part  of  our 
work.  Nay  more,  it  is  precisely  the  physiologist  who  is  most  competent 
to  decide  the  value  of  such  methods  of  investigation,  and  to  logically 
apply  them  to  the  study  of  vital  phenomena.  The  Physiologist  is  here? 
therefore,  in  his  appropriate  place. 

The  method  of  expeiiment  soon  proved  triumphant  in  our  new 
field,  namely,  the  Expekimental  Pathology  of  Digestion.  Although 
only  two  workers  in  the  laboi-atory  have  given  special  attention  to  it, 
I  am  already  able  to  communicate  data  which  appear  to  me  calculated 
to  excite  the  interest  of  the  whole  clinical  world.  These  at  present 
apply  only  to  the  pathology  of  the  gastric  glands. 

The  method  of  isolating  a  gastric  cul-de-sac,  already  known  to  the 
members  of  this  society,  has  again  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  assist- 
ance in  pathological  investigations.  It  not  only  permits  all  the  details 
of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  glands  to  be  observed,  but  is  invaluable 
in  the  analysis  of  a  pathological  condition.  When  pathogenic  agencies 
(such  as  great  heat  or  cold,  strong  chemical  reagents  of  various  kinds, 
&c.)  were  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  miniature  stomach,  the  deviations 
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of  the  activity  of  the  gastric  glands  from  the  normal  could  be  observed 
in  an  ideal  manner.    Every  drop  of  the  altered  secretion  produced 
by  the  mucous  membrane  could  be  collected.    Every  detail  of  the 
piithological  condition,  even  the  most  minute,  could  be  seen.  The 
diseased  state  could  be  observed  day  by  day  or  hour  by  hour  from  the 
very  beginning  to  the  end,  while  everything  else  continued  its  ordinary 
course  in  the  remainder  of  the  digestive  canal,  without  the  intervention 
of  complications  of  any  kind,  either  from  consecutive  trouble  in  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  digestive  apparatus  or  from  disturbances  of 
general  nutrition.    The  latter   are  excluded,  since   the  miniature 
stomach  takes  no  part  in  the  general  work  of  digestion.    It  acts  upon 
no  food,  and,  since  it  is  always  empty,  no  stimulant  takes  origin  in  it 
which  reacts  either  on  the  large  stomach  or  on  the  intestine.    An  ex- 
ception is  to  be  made,  however,  of  the  short  interval  when  the  abnormal 
stimulus,  the  pathogenic  influence,  opei^ates  on  the  walls  of  the  small 
cavity.    This  might  reflexly  affect  the  remaining  parts  of  the  digestive 
canal.    But  in  these  experiments  we  are  almost  wholly  concerned  with 
a  study  of  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  peptic  glands  themselves, 
that  is,  of  their  cells.    When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  stomach  is 
attacked  by  noxious  agencies  we  are  able  not  only  to  see  the  reflex 
effects  in  the  small  cavity,  but  also  to  observe  the  disturbance  provoked 
by  a  general  disorder  of  digestive  activity.    In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
investigate  separately  the  diseases  of  the  reflex  transmitting  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  those  of  the  glandular  layer. 

Our  results  were  as  follows :  When  potent  reagents  such  as 
absolute  alcohol,  a  0*2  per  cent,  sublimate  solution,  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  strong  emulsion  of  oil  of  mustard, 
were  introduced  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  small  stomach,  they  pro- 
duced a  more  or  less  copious,  indeed,  in  many  cases  an  enormous  secretion 
of  mucus.  {Experiments  of  Br.  Savriev.)  One  might  think  that  this 
indicated  a  serious  pathological  condition,  an  acute  mucous  catarrh.  But 
is  it  at  all  a  condition  of  disease  ?  In  extreme  cases,  more  than  one 
hundred  times  the  normal  amount  of  mucus  was  secreted  by  the  irritated 
surface.  At  times,  only  mucus  instead  of  juice  was  obtained  during 
the  whole  period  of  secretion,  and  yet  I  repeat,  is  it  a  morbid  state  ? 
Often,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  two,  a  moderate  secretion  of  mucus, 
which  immediately  appeared  upon  the  application  of  the  irritating  sub- 
stance, had  wholly  exhausted  itself ;  or,  again,  an  enormous  flow,  which 
on  the  day  of  the  experiment  completely  suppressed  the  normal  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice,  may,  to  one's  utter  astonishment,  have  disappeared 
next  day  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  The  contrast  between  the 
intensity  of  the  phenomenon  and  its  short  duration  is  really  striking. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  these  cases  a  morbid  condition  had 
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not  as  yet  beeu  established,  but  rather  that  the  pathogenic  influences 
had  been  successfully  encoinitered  and  conquered  before  one's  eyes. 
Has  not  the  true  physiological  function  of  the  surface  epithelium  of  the 
stomach  been  here  revealed — a  function  of  which  we  could  form  no 
adequate  conception  in  the  normal  course  of  affairs  ?  By  virtue  of 
its  wonderful  power  of  secretion,  a  large  quantity  of  mucous  fluid  is 
poured  out  which  dilutes  the  noxious  substance,  or  forms  chemical  com- 
binations with  it,  and  expels  it  at  the  same  time  from  the  stomach  wall. 
The  surface  epithelium  thus  wards  off  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
more  important  elements  of  the  mucous  membrane  beneath. 

That  this  explanation  is  correct  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
peptic  glands  remain  absolutely  at  rest,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
extreme  activity  of  the  surface  epithelium. 

The  chemical  substances  in  question  stimulate  therefore  the  one 
kind  of  epithelium  only,  leaving  the  other  unaffected.  We  have  already 
seen  an  analogous  differentiation  of  stimulating  effect  in  the  case  of  flesh, 
which  when  brought  into  the  stomach  excites  only  the  cells  of  the 
peptic  glands,  leaving  those  of  the  surface  quiescent.  We  have  here, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  an  unusually  weighty  fact  before  us — namely,  that 
extraordinary  stimuli  which  come  in  as  pathogenic  agencies,  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  specific  excitants  of  the  protective  mechanisms  of  the 
organism — namely,  of  those  which  are  adapted  to  overcome  injurious 
effects.  I  believe  that  this  applies  to  all  diseases,  and  that  it  gives  a 
general  indication  of  the  adaptive  mechanisms  by  which  the  animal 
body  is  enabled  to  encounter  pathogenic  influences.  Indeed,  the  in- 
tricate process  of  normal  life,  with  all  its  power  of  adaptation,  is 
unceasingly  dependent  upon  the  specific  excitability  of  one  or  other 
apparatus. 

Naturally  the  effects  of  the  substances  named,  if  of  sufficient 
strength,  may  also  involve  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
notwithstanding  the  energetic  protection  of  the  epithelium.  We  then 
see  an  altered  form  of  activity  in  the  peptic  glands,  varying  greatly  in 
its  details,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pathogenic  cause,  but  which 
for  the  most  part  assumes  a  phasic  character.  By  such  means  we 
succeeded  in  establishing  different  pathological  conditions  in  the  peptic 
glands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  a  rich  contribution  to  the 
physiological  characteristics  of  the  gland  cells.  We  have  already  a 
considerable  store  of  remarkable  observations,  but  I  wish  only  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following.  By  the  application  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  we  have  been  able  to  produce  a  condition  of 
asthenia,  th&t  is,  of  weakness  and  irritability  of  the  peptic  glands.  {Expmts. 
of  Dr.  Savriev.)  In  the  following  two  columns  are  given  the  hourly 
quantities  of  juice,  secreted  by  the  isolated  miniature  stomach,  before 
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and  during  the  patliological  condition  experimentally  provoked.  The 
animal        fed  each  time  on  the  same  quantity  of  flesh  (150  grms.). 


Noiniiil  sicietlon. 
C  ;>  c.c. 
6-3 
4-3 
4-4 
2-8 
4-4 


» 

II 
II 


Total  21-7  „ 


Pathological  secretion. 
8-4  C.C. 
3-6 


2-5 
1-2 
0-0 


II 

II 
II 
II 


Total  15-6  „ 


You  see,  therefore,  that  in  the  diseased  state  the  secretion  assumed 
quite  a  special  and  unusual  character.    The  quantity  for  the  first  hour 
markedly  exceeded  the  normal  ;  but  in  the  second  hour,  an  excep- 
tionally steep  decline  to  an  unusually  low  value  set  in.    This  continued 
in  the  third  hour,  and  at  length  the  secretion  stopped  prematurely, 
after  much  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  juice  had  been  produced. 
The  gland-cells  had  become  more  excitable  than  before,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  extremely  easily  fatigued.    The  significance  of 
this  condition  is  at  once  clear.    Obviously  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  specific  result  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  but  must  also  appear 
under  other  conditions,  and  represents,  therefore,  a  typical  form  of  de- 
pressed cell  activity.     We  may  confidently  anticipate  that  a  knowledge 
of  this  condition  will  influence  both  the  methods  of  clinical  investiga- 
tion, as  well  as  the  therapeutics  of  such  diseases.    So  far  as  I  know, 
this  interesting  fact  was  first  established  by  experiment  in  my  labora- 
tory, notwithstanding  the  infinity  of  cases  where  it  might  previously 
have  been  observed  in  the  hospital.  It  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
belief  that,  in  the  analysis  of  morbid  phenomena,  clinical  observation  has 
to  contend  with  much  greater  difficulties  than  experimental  investiga- 
tion in  the  laboratoiy. 

Recently  it  has  also  been  demonstrated  {experiments  of  Dr.  Kasanski), 
that  exactly  the  opposite  condition  of  the  glands  can  be  set  up.  This 
is  seen  in  the  following  Table,  where  the  normal  secretion  is  compared 
with  that  during  the  pathological  state  ; 

Noi-mal  secretion.  Pathological  secretion. 

116  C.C.  ...  6-2  CO. 

8-t  „  ...  11-6  „ 

3     „  ...  10-8  „ 

1-9  „  ...  5-G  „ 

1-:^   ^-f'  11 


Hour. 
1st  . 
2nd  . 
3rd  . 
4th  . 
6th  . 


Total  2G-7  „ 


Total  37-8  „ 
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The  condition  was  produced  by  the  application  of  intense  cold.  In  it 
the  gland-cells  have  become  much  more  inert,  more  difficult  to  set  in 
motion,  and  more  tardy  in  action  when  they  first  begin,  but  once  set 
fully  going,  they  do  more  work  for  the  same  amount  of  stimulation  than 
under  normal  conditions.  We  have,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  two 
typical  conditions  of  the  living  substances  when  thrown  out  of  equili- 
bri  um,  an  unstable  and  an  inert. 

It  happened  that  in  one  of  our  dogs  a  round  ulcer  formed  in  the 
gastric  cul-de-sac,  which  steadily  increased  in  size,  gave  rise  from  time 
to  time  to  violent  bleeding,  and  finally,  after  perforation  of  the 
stomach- wall,  produced  a  secondary  peritonitis.  {Observations  and 
Experiments  of  Br.  A.  N.  Volkovitch.)  During  the  development  of 
the  ulcer,  a  continuous  and  increasing  hypersecretion  was  observed, 
the  flow  finally  exceeding  the  normal  by  three  to  four  times.  Of  much 
greater  interest,  however,  than  this  hypersecretion  was  the  fact  that 
a  sharply  pronounced  deviation  from  the  ordinary  hourly  rate  of  flow, 
appeared.  This  was  especially  marked  after  feeding  with  bread,  as  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Khizhin.  The  normal  secretion  after 
bread  is  characterised  by  a  copious  flow  during  the  first  hour,  then 
a  great  fall  in  the  second,  to  about  half  the  initial  value.  As  in 
previous  investigations  further  inquiry  revealed  that  there  were  two 
difierent  periods  of  secretion  sharply  separated  from  each  other,  namely, 
a  period  of  free  psychic  flow  centrally  excited,  and  one  of  much  weaker 
secretion  chemically  excited  by  peripheral  reflex.  In  our  dog  with  the 
round  ulcer  the  secretion  of  the  first  hour  departed  in  no  way  from  the 
normal,  but  in  the  second  it  remained  at  its  previous  height,  instead  of 
dropping  to  about  one-half.  In  the  succeeding  hours  also,  the  secretion 
was  considerably  greater  than  normal.  The  following  are  the  figures  in 
question : 

Normal  secretion.  Pathological  secretion. 

2G-2C.C.  26-2  c.c. 

13-0    „  26-6  „ 

13-0    „  15-8  „ 

How  is  this  deviation  from  the  ordinary  progress  of  secretion  to 
be  explained  ?  The  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the  correct  view. 
Since  the  centrally  excited  secretion  of  the  first  hour  is  normal,  it  shows 
that  the  glands,  the  centrifugal  nerves,  and  the  corresponding  nerve 
centres  are  all  in  normal  condition.  Further,  when  an  increased 
secretion  in  the  second  hour  is  observed,  and  we  know  that  this  secre- 
tion is  of  peripheral  origin,  it  must  bo  taken  to  prove  that  the  augmented 
excitability  of  the  secretory  apparatus  at  this  stage,  has  originated  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  possibly  either  in  the  centripetal  nerves  or  in 
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tlieir  nervo-entUngs.  Hero,  then,  are  indications  pointing  to  tlie  special 
seat  of  origin  of  the  disorder,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  hitherto 
been  discoverdd  or  defined  in  the  clinical  investigation  of  the  disease. 

In  the  occasional  illnesses  of  our  experiment  animals  we  have 
frequently  observed  an  augmented  or  a  diminished  activity  of  the  diges- 
tive glands  as  contrasted  with  the  normal.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us 
that  these  converse  conditions  represented  diU'erent  phases  of  one 
and  the  same  affection.  But  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
and  which  the  secondary  ?  Our  experiments,  in  which  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  large  or  small  stomach  were  experimentally  provoked, 
have  shown  with  great  regularity  that  the  first  reaction  of  the  peptic 
glands  to  a  powerful  and  unusual  influence  consists  in  a  marked 
depression  of  their  activity,  lasting  for  several  hours  or  even  days.  This 
depression  appears  to  be  of  a  reflex  nervous  nature.  It  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  inhibitory  nervous  system  which  is  thrown  into  activity 
by  the  unusual  degree  of  stimulation.  When,  for  instance,  ice-cold 
water,  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  poured  into  the  large  stomach 
{experiments  of  Dr.  Soborov),  the  secretion  subsequently  produced  by  the 
eflfect  of  an  ordinary  meal  is  less  than  normal,  more  especially  in  the  first 
hours.  This  happens  not  only  in  the  large  cavity  but  also  in  the  small, 
the  walls  of  which  at  no  time  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  injurious 
substance.  The  thought  suggested  itself  that,  as  soon  as  the  stomach 
encounters  a  violent  stimulus,  the  activity  of  the  peptic  glands  is  at  once 
inhibited  by  means  of  a  special  reflex,  the  object  of  which  is  to  protect 
the  deep-lying  cells  still  further  against  harmful  influence.  The  only 
exception  to  this,  is  observed  after  the  action  of  strong  alcohol.  When 
alcohol  is  poured  into  the  large  stomach,  an  extremely  free  secretion 
of  gastric  juice  begins  to  pour  from  the  small  cavity.  Conversely,  by 
acting  on  the  small,  alcohol  is  able  to  set  up  an  abundant  secretion  in 
the  large.    {Experivients  of  Dr.  Savriev.) 

Further,  in  the  disorders  of  the  large  stomach,  which  we  several 
times  produced,  we  have  often  distinctly  observed  that  the  isolated 
miniature  organ,  which  here  represents  a  healthy  part  of  the  large 
stomach,  manifested  a  striking  compensatory  activity.  {Experiments  of 
Dr.  Sohorov.)  As  soon  as  a  diminution  of  secretion  below  the  normal, 
appeared  in  the  large  stomach  an  increase  was  seen  in  the  small.  On 
one  occasion ,  especially  when,  by  the  application  of  very  hot  water,  we 
had  completely  arrested  the  work  of  the  large  stomach,  for  several  days, 
an  enormous  activity  gradually  developed  in  the  small  cavity,  which 
finally  produced  as  much  secretion  as  the  large  normally,  at  least 
for  some  kinds  of  food.  As  a  general  rule,  the  size  of  the  small 
.  tomach,  judging  by  the  amount  of  secretion  under  normal  circum- 
stances, is  about  one-tenth  of  the  large.    Hence  in  the  above  case,  its 
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secretory  activity  was  increased  tenfold.  Conversely,  when  the  work  of 
the  glands  in  the  large  stomach  became  augmented,  the  fictivity  of  those 
in  the  small  organ  became  diminished.  Thus,  in  certain  pathological 
conditions  of  the  large  stomach,  the  small  organ  inversely  reflects  the 
activity  of  the  large. 

The  relationship  between  the  secretion  of  the  large  and  small 
stomachs,  under  normal  or  pathological  conditions  of  either,  may  be 
determined  in  diflferent  ways.  In  the  case  of  fasting  animals,  if  the 
fistula  tube  of  the  large  stomach  be  opened,  a  secretion  which  can  be 
measured,  may  be  excited  in  both  stomachs  by  offering  the  animal  food. 
Or,  again,  with  the  fistula  tube  open,  flesh  chopped  into  small  pieces, 
or  still  better  in  the  form  of  mince-meat,  may  be  given  to  eat  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  Any  of  the  food  which  does  not  of  itself  drop 
out  at  the  fistula  may  be  removed  by  washing,  and  then  the  juice  from 
both  stomachs  collected.  Occasionally,  also,  in  the  third  or  fourth 
hour  of  normal  digestion,  we  opened  the  fistula  of  the  large  stomach, 
allowed  the  contents  to  escape,  then  washed  out  the  interior,  and  com- 
pared the  secretion  from  both  cavities,  which,  in  such  cases  continues 
for  some  time.  Or  lastly,  towards  the  end  of  digestion  we  often  found, 
on  opening  the  fistula,  that  the  large  stomach  was  free  from  food  while 
the  secretion  from  both  the  large  and  small  still  continued.  A  com- 
parison of  the  quantities  of  juice,  then  gave  at  once,  the  secretory 
relationships  of  the  two  stomachs. 

The  astonishing  capabilities  of  the  two  organs  for  vicarious  activity 
drove  us  irresistibly  to  an  analysis  of  the  purely  physiological  problem 
— namely,  of  the  mechanism  by  which  these  compensatory  events  are 
brought  about.  But  I  should  like  to  indicate  a  certain  importance 
which  is,  I  think,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  facts  of  experimental  pathology 
just  communicated.  It  appears  to  me  that,  by  investigations  such  as 
these,  the  conditions  of  disease  are  better  diflferentiated,  the  physiological 
defensive  arrangements  more  sharply  defined  from  the  purely  patho- 
logical, while  the  pathological  state  itself  is  subdivided  into  phases,  and 
accurately  localised.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  further  endeavours 
along  such  lines  will  lead  to  still  more  important  results,  and  that  we 
shall  in  the  end  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  disease  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  accurate  and  complete  as  that  which  we  now 
possess  of  its  admirably  beautiful  work  under  normal  conditions. 

Are  we,  as  experimenters,  however,  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  ?  I 
think  not.  When  we  see  a  deviation  from  the  normal,  and  have  grasped 
the  mechanism  of  its  causation,  we  naturally  wish  to  come  back  and 
compare  it  with  the  normal.  It  is  only  by  so  doing  that  the  final 
proof  of  our  physiological  knowledge  being  complete  can  be  furnished, 
and  that  we  have  mastered,  in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  problem  under 
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inve.stigation.  Thus  the  necessity  for  an  experimental  therapeutics 
spontaneously  arises,  apart  from  the  question  of  its  practical  aims. 
The  subject  itself  aftbrds  a  new  and  fruitful  method  for  the  study 
of  living  events,  since  it  presents  the  phenomena  of  life,  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  investigate,  from  a  new  side,  and  often  reveals  to 
us  gaps  in  our  physiological  knowledge.  The  following  illustration  may 
explain  my  meaning.  A  mechanic  only  lays  aside  the  study  of  a 
machine  when  he  is  able  to  take  the  parts  asunder  and  put  them  back 
again  in  their  original  places.  Physiology  should  be  able  to  do 
much  the  same.  No  one  can  say  that  he  fully  comprehends  the 
physiology  of  an  organ  till  he  is  able  to  restore  its  disordered  function 
to  a  normal  state.  Hence,  experimental  therapeutics  is  essentially  a 
test  of  physiology. 

I  should  wish,  however,  to  avoid  a  misunderstanding.  What  I  have 
said  now  about  experimental  therapeutics,  and  previously  about  patho- 
logy, is  by  no  means  new.  It  is  only  an  expression  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  medical  science.  Undoubtedly,  the  great  honour  is  due  to 
modern  bacteriology  of  having,  by  the  experimental  method,  united  the 
whole  of  medicine.  This  science  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  physiology, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics.  It  proceeds  from  beginning  to  end  along 
experimental  lines.  Bacteriology,  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous  branch 
of  the  series,  is  the  only  one  which  has  developed  to  the  natural  and 
full  extent  of  its  own  inherent  capabilities,  unfettered  by  the  traditional 
settings  and  mouldings  which  constituted,  for  the  older  investigators, 
lines  of  separation  between  the  different  fields  of  work. 

Our  own  investigations  in  experimental  therapeutics,  to  which  I  now 
proceed,  are  for  the  present  not  very  important.  But  we  may,  I  think, 
cherish  a  well-grounded  hope  of  expanding  this  method  of  research 
in  the  future  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  results  of  our  in- 
vestigations in  physiology  and  experimental  pathology.  It  is  natural 
that  upon  our  first  entry  into  the  new  field  we  should  allow  ourselves 
to  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  clinical  therapeutics,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  new  therapeutics  will  soon  grow  to  be  an  independent 
source  of  experimental  physiological  and  pathological  knowledge.  Then, 
the  experimental  therapeutics,  born  of  the  laboratory,  supported  by 
practical  knowledge,  and  therefore  in  every  way  competent,  will  be  able 
to  give  valuable  indications  to  the  clinician. 

As  the  first  example  of  our  therapeutics,  may  I  bring  before  you  the 
treatment  and  care  of  the  dogs  in  which  the  vagi  nerves  were  divided 
in  the  neck.  In  these  animals,  after  the  sudden  cutting-out  of  this  most 
important  secretory  and  motor  nerve,  almost  every  trace  of  digestive 
action  disappears  from  the  .stomach  during  the  earlier  periods.  The  in- 
gested food  soon  undergoes  decomposition,  and  this  in  its  turn  makes 
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matters  worse.  But  if  each  time,  before  the  feeding,  the  normal  psychic 
excitant  of  the  gastric  glands  (which  is  now  absent)  be  replaced  by  a 
chemical  stimulant,  and  the  stomach  be  freed,  by  systematic  washing 
out,  from  the  remnants  of  the  previous  meal,  the  difliculties  are  soon 
overcome,  and  a  tolerably  good  condition  restored.  I  should  like  here 
to  transgress  the  narrower  bounds  of  my  subject,  and  once  more  ex- 
pressly state,*  that  the  question  of  the  survival  of  dogs  after  vagotomy, 
which  has  been  for  so  long  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  has  at  length  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  physiology,  and  this  result  is  solely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  which  set  in 
after  the  operation,  have  been  submitted  to  an  exhaustive  physiological 
analysis.  In  this,  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  a  rational  therapy, 
founded  upon  laboratory  knowledge,  directed  against  a  severe  and  fatal 
lesion  of  the  organism,  produced  also,  it  is  true,  in  the  laboratory. 
Thus,  if  a  gastric  fistula  be  made  in  the  dog,  and  its  digestion  regulated 
as  above  indicated  (the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  stomach  having  been 
severed  by  means  of  an  oesophagotomy  so  as  to  prevent  the  gastric  con- 
tents from  passing  along  the  gullet  into  the  lungs  should  vomiting 
occur),  a  double  vagotomy  in  the  neck  ceases  to  have  a  fatal  efiect. 
Indeed,  the  operation  is  consistent  with  long  life  and  an  excellent  con- 
dition of  health.  {Experiments  of  Prof.  I.  P.  Pavlov  and  Dr.  P.  E. 
Katshkovski.) 

We  may  return  once  more  to  digestion.  In  a  series  of  dogs  with 
well-marked  hypersecretion,  arising  from  illness  occurring  spontaneously, 
or  produced  intentionally,  we  have  used  alkalies  (a  \  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  bicarbonate)  as  a  form  of  treatment.  The  result  was  that  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  mode  of  action  of  alkalies,  which  I  explained 
five  years  ago  to  this  esteemed  assembly,  fully  confirmed.  It  is  one 
difi"ering  greatly  from  the  current  belief,  which  still  holds  sway  in  the 
hospital.  In  all  the  cases  observed  by  us  {Prof.  I.  P.  Pavlov  and  Dr, 
J.  G.  Sohorov)  the  hypersecretion  proved  to  be  readily  amenable  to 
the  influence  of  alkalies.  It  diminished  markedly,  and  the  greatly 
exalted  excitability  of  the  glands  was  fully  and  permanently  set  aside. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  with  the  experimental  establishment  of 
asthenia  of  the  gastric  glands,  the  indications  for  a  rational  employment 
of  alkalies  have  been  still  further  accentuated.  In  the  irritable  debility 
of  the  cell — that  is  to  say,  the  state  of  increased  excitability  which 
soon  leads  to  exhaustion— alkalies,  with  their  inhibitory  efi'ects,  are  more 
than  ordinarily  suitable.  But  naturally  the  mechanism  of  the  alkali 
influence  has  still  to  be  physiologically  analysed. 

We  have  already  taken  up  the  question  of  how  the  individual  kinds 

*  The  author  had  alreadj^  made  several  commuaications  dealing  with  these 
iDYestigations, 
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of  food  effect  the  condition  of  hypersecretion  {Dr.  Soborov).  These 
experiments  are  now  lieing  carefully  pushed  forward.  Judging  from 
tlie  nmteriiil  at  hand,  this  condition  of  the  gastric  glands  is  readily 
amenable  to  treatment.  The  chief  difficulty  will,  however,  lie  in 
ellectively  combating  the  different  forms  of  hyper-secretion. 

We  have  further  endeavoured  to  come  to  the  aid  of  an  enfeebled 
activity  of  the  gastric  glands   by  supplying   favourable  conditions 
for  the  preparation  of  the  juice.    One  of  these  favouring  circum- 
stances we  discovered  in  the  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  water 
into  the  system.    {ExpeHments  of  Dr.  Savriev.)    We  based  this  upon 
earlier  facts  {exjieriments  of  Prof.  I.  P.  Pavlov),  showing  that  the 
quantity  of  juice  was  strikingly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  organism.    It  is  clear  that  the  formation  of  juice  by  the  glands 
consists  largely  in  the  secretory  cells  abstracting  water  from  the 
blood.     In  certain  circumstances  the  blood  opposes  a  considerable 
resistance  to  this  abstraction.    If  sufficient  water  be  not  present,  the 
cells  cannot  withdraw  an  adequate  quantity  for  the  preparation  of 
the  juice.    Hence  we  are  able  to  assist  a  weakly  acting  cell,  which  only 
abstracts  the  water  with  difficulty,  by  intentionally  diluting  the  blood 
with  an  excess  of  water,  which  the  organism  instead  of  holding  back, 
endeavours  on  the  contrary  to  expel.    Our  experiments  have  confirmed 
this  hypothesis,  but  they  are  not  as  yet  concluded. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Medicine.  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary  com- 
plexity of  biological  processes  when  compared  with  other  natural 
phenomena,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  them  under  control 
by  determining  their  proper  causal  relationships,  Medicine  from  the 
beginning  has  been  destined  by  the  inevitable  ordinances  of  Life  to 
achieve  mastery  over  biological  things,  and  this  even  before  such  things 
became  matters  for  scientific  investigation. 

Moreover,  Medicine  has,  in  large  measure,  accomplished  what  was 
expected  of  her.  Her  task  seemed  endlessly  large  and  hopelessly  com- 
plex, but  yet  it  is  in  no  small  part  accomplished.  From  amongst  the 
countless  number  of  possible  solutions  of  problems  set  to  her,  she  has 
fortunately  arrived  at  many  correct  ones.  This  unexpected  result  has 
only  been  made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  two  conditions.  These 
are,  that  man  from  the  earliest  times  has  constantly  and  passion- 
ately striven  to  maintain  life  and  health  ;  and,  secondly,  that  in 
this  search  for  health  numerous  individuals — indeed,  I  might  say 
all  mankind— have  taken  part.  But  if  the  present  achievements  of 
medicine  seem  remarkable,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  only 
very  small  in  comparison  with  what  must  ultimately  be  accomplished. 
These  future  advances  will  not  be  attained,  however,  by  merely  callino- 
in  the  results  of  increased  knowledge  in  different  branches  of  natura^l 
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science  to  assist  in  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  measures.    So  long  as 
medicine  devotes  herself  to  practice  only,  she  will  never  attain  complete 
success,  for,  from  the  nature  of  the  conditions  thereby  imposed,  she  is 
limited  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  one  method  of  investigation,  namely, 
observation;   while  the  other  method,  ex2)eriment,  dare  not  be  em- 
ployed by  her  except  with  great  precaution,  and  within  relatively 
narrow  limits.    Observation  is  a  means,  however,  which  only  suffices 
for  the  investigation  of  simpler  phenomena.  The  more  complicated  they 
become— and  what  is  more  complex  than  life  ?— the  more  necessary  is 
experiment.    It  is  only  by  experiment,  the  development  of  which  knows 
no  other  limits  than  the  inventiveness  of  the  human  brain,  that  the 
crowning  work  of  medicine  can  be  achieved.    Observation,  for  instance, 
encounters  a  number  of  diflerent  phenomena  occurring  side  by  side  in 
the  animal  organism,  between  which  there  is  in  one  case  an  essential  con- 
nection, in  another  only  an  accidental  association.    The  true  character 
of  this  connection  can  only  be  guessed  by  the  investigator  who  observes  : 
he  has  to  choose  between  a  number  of  possible  hypotheses.  Experiment, 
on  the  contrary,  grapples  with  the  problem,  and  searches  for  the 
solution ;  permits  now  one  condition,  now  another,  to  come  into  play, 
thus  learning,  by  artificial  but  simplified  combinations,  what  the  real 
explanation  is.    In  other  words,  observation  collects  what  is  ofiered 
by  nature  ;  experiment  wrests  from  nature  what  is  sought.  The  power 
of  biological  research  is  immense.     It  has  created  in  the  short  space 
of  seventy  or  eighty  years  almost  the  whole  of  what  must  be  described 
as  the  very  comprehensive  subject  of  the  physiology  of  the  animal 
body.    If  an  educated  man,  not  otherwise  intimately  acquainted  with 
biological  science,  were  to  attend  an  ordinary,  carefully  conducted 
course  of  experiments  in  animal  physiology,  such  as  is  carried  out  by 
medical  students,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  astounded  at  the  mastery 
which  modern  science  has  acquired  in  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
complicated  animal  organism.     And  his  astonishment  would  further 
increase  were  he  to  learn  that  this  power  has  been  acquired  not  in 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  years,  but  in  a  few  decades. 

The  method  of  experiment  likewise  extends  its  triumphant  influ- 
ence into  the  subject  of  pathology,  and  also  into  that  of  therapeutics. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  influence  should  become  less.  To  me  it 
appears  that  the  most  remarkable  advance  of  modern  medicine  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  possible  to  submit  all  its  important  fields 
to  experimental  research.  This  revolution  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
accomplished  by  bacteriology.  Although  for  some  time  before  the 
evolution  of  the  latter  subject,  pathology  had  come  into  the  laboratory, 
yet  the  investigation  of  the  subject  was  greatly  restricted  for  want  of 
knowledge  of  such  important  factors  in  disease  as  micro-organisms.  It 
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was  ouly  after  the  discovery  of  pathogenic  microbes  that  the  experi- 
menter had  the  whole  iiehl  of  pathological  physiology  opened  up  to 
him.  It  is  now  possible  to  investigate  experimentally  almost  every 
pathological  phenomenon  in  the  laboratory. 

Although  clinical  medicine  had  clearly  distinguished  the  different 
types  of  diseases,  and  had  given  an  almost  perfect  morphology  of 
pathological  conditions,  while  at  the  same  time  macroscopic  and  micro- 
scopic anatomy  (associated  with  clinical  investigation),  had  collected  an 
enormous  amount  of  information  concerning  the  subtler  processes  of 
disease,  and  still  continues  to  do  so,  yet  the  possibility  of  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  whole  course  of  a  malady  from  its  inception  to  its  cure 
— of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  processes — was  first  attained  by 
the  method  of  experiment.  Pathological  anatomy  provided  too  crude 
an  instrument  for  this,  and  clinical  observation  without  experiment  is 
powerless  in  face  of  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena.  It  is  laboratory 
experiment  alone  that  can  distinguish  in  the  organism  the  defensive 
and  reparative  or  compensatory  arrangements  from  the  lesion  itself. 
It  is  laboratory  experiment  alone  that  can  unravel  the  connection 
between  them  and  settle  which  is  the  primary  and  which  the  secondary 
lesion  arising  from  it.  It  is  by  such  knowledge  only  that  appropriate 
and  effective  assistance  can  be  rendered  to  the  diseased  organism. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  our  interference  be  attended  by  no  evil 
results,  but  on  the  contrary  always  bring  help. 

Again,  it  is  only  by  experiment  that  we  can  ultimately  discover  the 
remote  cause  of  disease  and  estimate  its  importance^  since  in  it  we  always 
begin  with  a  causal  factor  intentionally  set  in  operation.  It  is  precisely 
here  that  the  power  of  clinical  medicine  is  least.  Etiology,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  weakest  branch  of  medicine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cause  usually  steals  in,  and  begins  to  work  in  the  organism  before  the 
patient  becomes  an  object  of  medical  care.  But  the  recognition  of  the 
origin  of  disease  is  one  of  the  most  essential  problems  of  medicine. 
For  in  the  first  place,  one  can  only  intelligently  combat  the  etiological 
factor  when  the  cause  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  and  what  is  still 
more  important,  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  this  knowledge  that  one  can 
forestall  the  cause  of  disease,  and  render  it  harmless  before  it  has  effected 
an  entry  into  the  organism.  It  is  only  when  the  full  etiology  of  disease 
is  known  that  the  medicine  of  our  day  can  become  the  medicine  of  the 
future — that  Ls  to  say,  Hygiene  in  its  widest  sense. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  justice  and  imporcance  of  these  considera- 
tions, one  cannot  help  expressing  a  regret  that  Pathology  has  not  yet, 
or  at  least  not  everywhere,  taken  its  proper  place  as  an  experimental 
science,  namely,  as  Pathological  I'liysiology.  In  the  oi-dinary  pro- 
gramme of  academic  studies,  it  usually  appears,  either  as  an  appendix 
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to  pathological  anatomy,  or  is  lost  in  the  subject  of  general  pathology. 
But  the  methods  of  pathological  anatomy  and  of  experimental  pathology 
are  too  different  from  each  other  to  be  combined  under  one  representative, 
and  in  one  laboratory,  at  least  in  a  manner  that  will  afford  justice  to  each, 
more  especially  if  academic  teaching  be  added  to  the  duties.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  subject  to  which  we  now  give 
the  name  of  General  Pathology,  the  place  of  honour  must  be  assigned  to 
Experimental  Pathology,  to  an  experimental  analysis  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  disease,  and  not  to  conclusions  and  abstractions  drawn  from 
special  pathology  which  often  only  amount  to  another  mode  of  statement. 
No  very  important  scientific  advantage  is  likely  to  accrue  from  a  purely 
theoretical  treatment  of  general  pathology  at  a  time  when  the  field  of 
pathological  investigation  is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
the  laboratory,  and  when  its  thorough  exploration  promises  to  be  so 
fruitful  and  so  engrossing. 

To  turn  now  to  Experimental  Pharmacology :  one  can  readily  con- 
ceive himself  in  the  difiicult  position  of  the  physician  who,  in  his  efforts 
to  combat  disease,  or  in  his  use  of  one  or  other  remedy  against  a  particular 
symptom,  often  does  not  know  how  the  remedy  acts  in  the  organism,  or 
how  it  aids  in  any  given  case.  How  insecure,  therefore,  and  indefinite 
must  be  his  interposition,  and  how  much  room  for  all  sorts  of  chance 
occurrences  !  Hence,  the  endeavours  of  the  clinician  to  understand  the 
mode  of  action  of  his  remedies  are  easily  understood.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  therapeutics  several  years  ago  called  in  the  method  of 
experiment  to  its  aid.  Therapeutic  measures  were  given  over  to 
laboratory  investigation,  and  there  their  effects  on  the  healthy  organism 
were  to  be  analysed.  At  first,  chemical  medicaments  were  experimented 
with,  and  from  this  experimental  pharmacology  sprang  up. 

The  pharmacologists  have,  however,  bit  by  bit  deviated  from  their 
original  goal,  and  now  interest  themselves  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  the 
healing  action  of  a  given  substance.  Pharmacology  has  thus,  by  a 
natui^al  process  of  development,  grown  to  be  a  section  of  physiology. 
It  investigates  the  action  of  chemical  agencies  on  the  animal  body,  and 
pursues  its  own  purely  theoretical  aims.  Against  this  in  itself  no 
objection  can  be  raised.  The  connection,  however,  between  Pharma- 
cology and  the  aims  of  Practical  Medicine  has  thereby  been  damaged. 
For  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  connection  formed  an  essential  factor 
in  the  original  design  of  Pharmacology,  and  even  still  finds  expression 
in  the  name  of  the  science,  yet  in  many  cases  it  has  grown  very  lax  and 
almost  nominal.  Thus  in  the  ordinary  text-book,  after  the  author  has 
dealt  with  the  physiological  action  of  a  particular  remedy ;  the  indica- 
tions and  contra-indications  to  its  therapeutic  applications  are  then 
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related  without  any  connection  witli  the  previously  discussed  physio- 
logical action.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  many  physicians  are  so 
dissatisfied  with  modern  pharmacology.  In  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  the  experimenter  and  the  practical  physician,  pharmacology  should 
be  supplemented  by  an  experimental  therajjeutics.  It  would  then  deal 
not  alone  with  the  healthy,  but  also  with  the  diseased  animal  body. 
It  would  then  study  not  alone  the  action  in  general  of  the  diflerent 
remedies,  but  also  their  healing  influence  on  the  diseased  organism. 
It  would  then  in  its  own  interests  expand  and  deepen  our  knowledge 
of  the  reaction  of  the  organism  to  chemical  agencies,  and  also,  at  the 
same  time,  our  knowledge  of  the  organism  itself.  In  the  interests  of  the 
practical  physician,  it  would  likewise  make  clear  the  real  importance 
and  mode  of  action  of  a  therapeutic  remedy.  The  necessity  of  studying 
the  effect  of  such  remedies  on  diseased  animals  has  long  been  recognised, 
and  corresponding  requests  have  already  been  uttered.  But  an  essential 
barrier  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  requests  lay  hitherto  in  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  requisite  diseased  animals  in  the  laboratory.  This 
difficulty  is  now,  in  large  measure,  overcome,  thanks  to  the  advances 
of  experimental  pathology.  Indeed,  it  is  only  when  pharmacology  is 
blended  with  experimental  therapeutics,  as  above  indicated,  that  much 
delusion  about  drugs  will  pass  into  long-merited  oblivion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  regrettable  possibility  will  be  avoided,  of  many  remedies 
being  undeservedly  thrown  aside  solely  because  their  pharmacological 
analysis  by  experiments  on  healthy  animals,  has  not  been,  or  perhaps 
could  not  be,  carried  out  in  the  right  way,  owing  to  the  animals 
being  healthy.  In  the  teaching  plan  of  experimental  therapeutics  the 
experimental  investigation  of  remedial  measures,  other  than  the  mere 
administration  of  chemically  active  substances,  should  also  find  a  place. 
At  present,  in  the  comprehensive  programme  of  medical  studies,  they 
•  obtain  no  proper  recognition. 

One  may  hope,  not  without  reason,  that  we  shall  witness  an  enormous 
awakening  of  the  interest  of  investigators  as  soon  as  other  pathological 
processes,  not  merely  the  bacteriological,  are  subjected  in  the  laboratory  to 
a  bold  and  constantly  controllable  therapeutics,  unfettered  by  extraneous 
considerations.  Nay  more,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  experimenter 
can  reckon  on  not  a  few  triumphs  the  moment  he  sets  aside  the  exclu- 
sive point  of  view  of  the  would-be  expert,  and  takes  upon  himself  the 
initiative  of  therapeutic  treatment.  Many  have  hoped  to  bring 
pharmacology  and  medicine  together  by  recommending  and  brineino- 
about  the  establishment  of  clinical  departments  in  pharmacological 
institutes.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
experimental  therapeutics  would  have  had  more  scientific  justification, 
and  more  prospect  of  a  practical  result,  than  special  pharmacological 
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clinics.  It  matters  not  what  the  clinic  is  called,  the  sick  person  in 
It  can  be  just  as  little  subjected  to  experiment  as  elsewhere.  Further, 
special  clinical  pharmacology  would  have  no  claim  to  pre-eminence  in  the 
systematic  and  effective  use  of  therapeutic  remedies,  since  the  highest 
competence  is  aimed  at  by  every  clinical  teacher.  Thus  without  any 
special  good  to  the  science  itself,  either  the  experimenter  would  be 
lost  in  the  clinician,  or  the  clinician  in  the  experimenter.  A  lasting  and 
stable  combination  of  these  separate  activities  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained 
in  practice. 

And  now  for  our  conclusions  :  It  is  only  when  medicine  is  able  to 
stand  the  crucial  test  of  experiment  that  it  can  become  what  it  should 
be,  namely,  in  its  whole  compass  a  conscious  and  purposive  healing  art. 
In  proof  of  this  we  have  an  example  in  modern  surgery.  On  what  are 
its  brilliant  results  founded  ?  Simply  on  its  perfect  knowledge  of  how  to 
achieve  its  aims.  Aided  by  the  plasticity  of  the  organism,  and  secured 
by  asepsis  and  antisepsis  against  its  arch  enemy  the  micro-organism,  it 
can  now  treat  its  subject  from  the  purely  mechanical  standpoint,  guided 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  and  physiological  import- 
ance of  the  several  parts  of  the  body. 

How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  you  of  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  experiment  for  practical  medicine,  and  in  stimulating  you  to 
real  activity,  is  a  question  which  creates  profound  emotion  in  my  mind. 
If  I  have  succeeded  at  all,  it  is  your  duty  to  forward  in  every  way  the 
interests  of  biological  experiment,  not  only  by  personally  taking  part  in 
it,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  but  also  by  actively  supporting  ex- 
perimenters in  their  efforts,  because  in  the  interests  of  biological,  and 
also  of  medical  science,  suitable  men,  suitable  conditions,  and  suitable 
means  are  necessary. 

Do  not  forget,  gentlemen,  the  following  important  difference 
between  the  representatives  of  clinical  and  of  experimental  medicine. 
The  scientific  representatives  of  practical  medicine  are  drawn  from  the 
whole  mass  of  practising  physicians.  Every  physician  who  has  the 
mind,  the  talent,  and  the  energy,  can  take  part  in  general  scientific 
medical  work,  and  ultimately  become  an  important  and  ceaseless  worker 
in  this  field.  Experimenters,  on  the  other  hand,  form  a  very  small 
number  of  devotees,  since  it  is  only  within  the  narrow  range  of  the 
laboratory  that  they  can  be  recruited.  Because  of  this,  it  is  your  duty, 
both  in  the  scientific  institute,  as  well  as  in  life  generally,  to  encourage 
the  beginners  of  laboratory  work,  since  specialisation  in  the  laboratory 
affords  them,  afterwards,  many  better  chances  in  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  clinicians,  therapeutists,  and  surgeons  in  many 
cases  turn  to  the  fruitful  method  of  experiment,  whether  it  be  to 
analyse  a  pathological  process,  to  make  clear  the  mode  of  action  of  a 
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thempeutic  uieiisure,  or  to  test  a  proposed  surgical  procedure.  Such 
endeavours  naturally  are  to  be  hailed  with  pleasure.  The  clinicians, 
even  more  than  the  physiologists,  feel  the  necessity  at  the  present  time 
of  working  out  in  the  laboratory  the  problems  which  they  encounter  in 
the  hospital,  whether  they  be  of  a  pathological  or  therapeutic  nature. 
Consequently,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances  the  initiative 
to  investigations  of  an  experimental  pathological  or  experimental  thera- 
peutic nature  at  present  proceeds  from  clinicians.  That  is  a  matter 
greatly  to  their  credit,  and  will  ever  remain  so.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
clinician,  this  kind  of  work  has  always  to  take  a  second  place ;  it  lills 
the  leisure  hours  which  his  first  duty,  the  care  of  the  sick,  leaves  to  him. 
Work  in  the  laboratory,  however,  demands  a  full  surrender  ;  requires 
the  worker  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  it.  Hence,  I  maintain  that 
our  special  departments  of  experimental  pathology  and  experimental 
therapeutics  (for,  considered  from  a  broad  standpoint,  they  are  in 
method  and  conception  nothing  else  than  branches  of  physiology)  should 
be  given  the  most  favourable  conditions  and  the  most  independent 
positions  possible.  In  the  curriculum  of  medical  science  there  should 
everywhere  be  three  chairs  given  to  experimental  physiology — one  to 
Normal,  one  to  Pathological,  and  one  to  Therapeutic  Physiology. 

And  now  to  turn  from  the  fostering  care  which  science  requires  : 
every  human  being  will  welcome  the  founding  and  erection  of  insti- 
tutes of  all  kinds  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  whether  they 
spring  from  private  or  public  initiative.  These  institutes  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  places  for  benevolent  activity,  for  in  them  the  sick,  that  is  to 
say,  persons  who,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  have  encountered 
greater  or  less  injury — persons  sacrificed  to  the  general  conditions  of 
life — are  taken  care  of.  On  the  other  hand,  these  institutes  are  fields 
of  work  for  those  who  in  life  are  called  upon  to  bear  a  truly  excessive 
burden,  and  to  solve  problems  which  often  are  as  yet  insoluble.  Gentle- 
men, I  am  making  no  misuse  of  my  words,  I  have  in  mind  life  with  all 
its  great  powers  of  adaptation,  life  as  it  concerns  the  average  of  man- 
kind, and  this,  after  all,  is  what  must  engage  our  attention.  Think  of 
one  who  mentally  grasps  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  problem 
before  him,  and  inwardly  nurses  a  bitter  feeling  of  impotence.  Give 
him  everything  within  your  power,  and  it  will  not  be  too  much. 

And  yet,  gentlemen,  our  beautiful  hospital  buildings  are  but 
tributes  which  we  pay  to  human  sufiering  and  helplessness.  How 
much  more,  then,  may  the  science  in  which  man  finds  his  dignity  and 
pride  aspire  to  palaces,  wherein  he  can  cultivate  his  powers  and 
develop  the  forces  of  his  genius.  Such  palaces  are  built  by  the  great 
cultured  nations.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Germany  the  scientific 
laboratories,  especially  the  physiological,  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
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splendour  of  their  design  and  equipment.  Unfortunately,  the  same 
cannot  by  any  means  be  said  of  our  laboratories,  with  one  well-known 
exception,  the  Institute  for  Experimental  Medicine,  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  noble  ideas  and  enlightened  benevolence  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Oldenburg.  In  many  other  scientific  institutes  a  great 
want  of  accommodation  is  felt,  which  is  strikingly  accentuated  by  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  problems  biological  experiment 
has  to  solve.  In  addition  to  series  of  special  rooms  for  the  different 
experiments,  a  number  of  sufficiently  large  and  suitably  furnished 
compartments  are  now  absolutely  necessary  for  the  different  animals 
under  experiment.  I  have  at  present,  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Institute  for  Experimental  Medicine,  about  thirty  dogs  on  which  the 
physiology  of  digestion  has  been  or  is  being  studied,  all  of  which  must 
be  so  kept  that  their  state  of  health  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Hardly  any  one  would  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  these  animals  have  not 
been  employed  to  good  purpose,  or  that  so  great  a  number  is  not 
necessary.  It  is  in  fact  the  number  of  animals  which  has  given 
reliability  to  our  results,  for  in  case  of  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion  the 
laboratory  can  repeat  and  control  its  earlier  observations.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  number  of  experiment  animals  encourages  the 
undertaking  and  favours  the  solution  of  new  problems.  But  if  these 
animals  have  been  necessary  solely  for  the  study  of  physiological 
problems,  how  many  more  will  be  required  for  investigations  in  experi- 
mental pathology  and  therapeutics,  where  the  events  to  be  observed 
stretch  out  over  months  or  years  ?  That  a  fruitful  field  is  open  in  the 
prolonged  observation  of  experiment  animals,  I  am  convinced  from 
various  occasional  observations  during  the  last  few  years.  I  had  at 
first  no  intention  of  instituting  conditions  of  disease ;  I  operated  solely 
for  physiological  purposes,  and  kept  my  animals  alive  for  months  or 
years.  But  how  many,  and  what  far-reaching  pathological  processes 
have,  under  these  circumstances,  developed  before  my  eyes !  I  have 
seen,  in  connection  with  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  an 
enormous  ascites  develop ;  at  another  time  an  ascending  paralysis  of 
the  central  nervous  system ;  in  another  case,  a  general  fragility  of  the 
blood  vessels,  and  so  on. 

Biological  experiment,  to  come  back  to  it,  requires,  therefore,  insti- 
tutes, costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  roubles.  With  us,  however, 
this  form  of  experiment  has  often  been  most  bitterly  opposed.  Private 
individuals  and  public  authorities  willingly  subscribe  to  the  building  of 
new  hospitals  or  clinics.  But  the  needs  and  wishes  of  experimenters 
are  mostly  repulsed.  They  can  neither  find,  nor  reckon  upon  sympathy 
with  their  projects.  Experiments  on  animals  are  often  depicted  in  the 
most  malicious  way  as  animal  torture.   The  lofty  idea  underlying  them 
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is  confused  witli  tlie  regrettable  but  unavoidable  outward  appearance. 
Investigators  themselves,  who  pass  their  whole  time  in  the  laboratory, 
and  have  no  regular  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  cannot  influence 
public  opinion  on  the  question  of  experiments  and  experimenters. 
It  is  your  duty,  gentlemen— I  appeal  to  the  medical  men  in  my 
audience— to  assist  us  here.  You  move  about  every  day  amongst 
the  people,  and  come  into  contact  with  the  highest  and  lowest  in  the 
land.  You  are  linked  with  them  by  the  most  intimate  ties.  You 
actively  share  in  their  greatest  joys,  and  their  keenest  sorrows. 
When  you  speak  in  defence  of  a  science  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
life  and  health  of  mankind,  your  words  will  be  listened  to.  It  lies,  there- 
fore, with  you  to  teach  the  public,  that  experiments  upon  animals  are 
unavoidably  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  medicine,  and  of  the 
greatest  conceivable  advantage  to  it.  You  must  make  it  understood 
that  the  greater  the  precision  attained  by  experiments  upon  animals, 
the  more  certainly  will  patients  be  cured,  and  the  less  frequently  will 
they  have  to  submit  to  a  trial  of  remedies,  with  possibly  serious 
consequences.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  instance.  If  more 
had  been  learned  of  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  body  by  experiment 
upon  animals,  the  early  unhappy  results  of  its  removal  from  patients, 
the  subjects  of  goitre,  would  not  have  occurred.  There  followed,  as 
you  know,  an  incurable  condition  of  cretinism. 

Let  it  be  known  to  the  public  that  modern  medicine  has  passed  the 
stage  of  the  gruesome  experiment  upon  man  himself.  It  is  admitted 
that  medicine  in  its  choice  of  therapeutic  remedies,  drew  largely  upon 
experience  acquired  by  their  popular  application.  But  such  experience 
was  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  great  sacrifice  of  mankind.  This  can 
be  judged  of  by  instances,  which  even  now  are  by.  no  means  uncommon, 
when,  for  example,  in  an  out-of-the-way  village  (and  unfortunately,  it 
is  not  confined  entirely  to  out-of-the-way  villages)  patients  succumb  to 
the  revolting  torture  of  inappropriate  healing  experiments  carried  out 
by  some  quack.  And  yet  do  not  nature  and  religion  tell  us  that 
animals  are  provided  for  the  service  of  mankind,  not,  of  course,  to  be 
unnecessarily  or  uselessly  sacrificed  ? 

But  if  large  and  specially  equipped  apartments  are  required  for  ex- 
periments, these  are  naturally  performed  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
scientific  research,  but  also  for  purposes  of  instruction.  In  this  respect 
we  are  far  behind  our  Western  neighbours.  The  income  of  the  only 
physiological  laboratory  in  Bussia,  namely,  that  of  the  Institute  for 
Experimental  Medicine,  is  three  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  income 
of  the  physiological  laboratory  of  such  a  colossal  medical  institute  as  the 
Military  Medical  Academy  of  St,  Petersburg.  But  it  only  approxi- 
mates the  average  for  the  corresponding  institutes  of  the  German 
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Universities.  How  is  it  possible,  therefore,  in  view  of  present-day 
requirements,  for  an  experimental  department  to  develop  an  adequately- 
extensive  scientific  and  teaching  activity  upon  an  income  of  a  thousand 
roubles  ?  Further,  the  parsimony  is  just  as  great  in  the  personnel  of 
the  laboratory.  For  example,  the  physiological  laboratory  of  the 
Military  Medical  Academy  has  only  one  assistant.  How  can  a  depart- 
ment with  so  small  a  staff  teach  its  students  a  course  of  pra/jtical 
physiology  ?  And  yet  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  materials  of 
physiology,  and  a  training  in  physiological  thought,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  physician  of  the  future.  Elsewhere,  for  example  in 
England,  such  practical  exercises  are  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  and  in 
the  laboratories  costly  apparatus,  recording  drums,  (fee,  are  provided  in 
large  numbers  for  the  use  of  the  students.  With  us,  experimental 
research  and  experimental  teaching  must  take  comfort  in  the  hope  of 
better  things. 

Once  more  let  it  be  repeated :  The  final  triumph  of  medicine  can 
only  be  achieved  by  laboratory  experiment.  With  this  conviction  I 
venture  to  predict  that  in  any  given  country,  and  in  any  given  medical 
institute,  whether  it  be  devoted  to  scientific  research  or  to  teaching, 
the  progress  of  medicine  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  care  and  atten- 
tion paid  to  its  experimental  departments. 

To-day  I  have  set  forth,  under  the  aegis  of  a  great  name,  the  name 
of  the  clinician  whose  memory  we  celebrate,  the  work  of  our  laboratory, 
its  fundamental  idea,  and  my  own  views  with  regard  to  the  relationship 
of  experiment  to  medicine.  Had  I  a  right  to  do  this  ?  I  should  not 
have  done  so  had  I  not  been  convinced  of  that  right.  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  associated  for  ten  years  with  the  work  of  the  departed  clinician 
so  far  as  it  concerned  his  laboratory.  More  than  ten  other  years  have  now 
fled  since  the  death  of  S.  P.  Botkin,  and  yet  his  memory  lives  with  us  all. 
If  he  was  anything  he  was  a  clinician  who  astonished  us  all  by  his  rare 
gift  of  recognising  a  disease,  and  of  finding  the  best  remedy  for  it.  On 
the  patients  his  personality  produced  a  really  magic  influence ;  a  word 
from  him,  or  oven  the  mere  fact  of  his  visit  often  had  an  effect.  How 
frequently  have  I  heard  it  confessed  by  his  clinical  pupils,  that  the  same 
prescription  which  had  worked  wonders  in  the  hands  of  the  master  had 
been,  in  apparently  identical  cases,  without  effect  in  their  own.  One 
might,  perhaps,  suppose  that  the  celebrated  clinician  would  have  been 
satisfied  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  with  such  results.  But  his  deeper 
understanding,  unalloyed  by  these  triumphs,  always  sought  in  the 
laboratory,  by  experiment  upon  animals,  the  key  to  the  great  puzzle : 
"  What  is  a  sick  man  and  how  is  he  to  be  helped  ?  "  Before  my  own 
eyes  he  has  directed  many  of  his  pupils  to  the  laboratory.  And  this 
great  appreciation  of  the  value  of  experiment  by  the  Clinician,  in  my 
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opinion,  does  no  less  honour  to  the  name  of  S.  P.  Jiotkin  than  his  clinical 
activity,  which  is  known  to  all  Russia. 

With  this  I  close  my  lectures,  gentlemen.    Much  of  what  has  here 
been  imparted  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  the  practical  physician. 
He  will  often  find  in  our  physiological  facts  an  explanation  of  patho- 
logical phenomena,  and  by  knowing  the  true  state  of  affairs  will  be  led  to 
employ  effective  remedial  measures.    Physicians  will,  however,  secure 
further  advantage  to  themselves  if  they  impart  to  the  physiologist  how,  in 
their  opinion,  the  explanations  may  need  readjustment ;  and  still  more 
if  they  call  attention  to  new  phenomena  in  the  subject  of  digestion 
which  may  have  already  appeared  in  the  wide  field  of  clinical  observation, 
but  which  have  not  yet  come  into  the  view  of  the  physiologist.    I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  by  frequent  interchange  of  opinion,  between  the 
physiologist  and  the  physician,  that  the  common  goal  of  physiological 
science  and  of  medical  art  will  be  most  quickly  and  safely  reached. 
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Acid,  effect  of,  on  submaxillary  gland, 
72  ei  seq. ;  as  an  excitant  of  the  parotid 
secretion,  82  ;  effect  of,  on  the  pancreas, 

132  et  seq. ;  effective  in  causing  flow  of 
bile,  156 

Acidity  of  gastric  juice,  32,  124  ;  of 
digestive  fluids  as  factor  in  digestion, 

133  et  seq.,  227  et  seq. 

"Acute"  experiments,  disturbing  influence 
of,  in  physiological  investigations,  18 

Afferent  or  centripetal  nerves.  See 
Nerve  apparatus 

Albumen,  use  of,  from  white  of  egg,  in 
determining  proteolytic  power,  29,  31  ; 
ineffective  as  an  exciter  of  flow  of 
gastric  juice,  119;  ineffective  in  caus- 
ing flow  of  bile,  1 55  ;  digestive  pro- 
ducts of,  as  exciters  of  the  bile,  156  ; 
influence  of  the  succus  entericus  on  the 
digestion  of,  163 

Albumose,  digestion  of,  165 

Alcohol,  use  of,  at  meals,  220  ;  effect  of, 
in  inducing  hypersecretion  of  mucus  in 
stomach,  237 
Alkaline  compounds  as  stimuli  of  the 
pancreas,  132,  134,  135,  138,142;  in- 
hibitory effect  of,  on  flow  of  pancreatic 
juice,  144  ;  influence  of,  on  digestion, 
232  ;  as  a  remedy  for  gastric  h)rper- 
secretion,  232,  244 

Alkalinity  as  a  factor  in  digestion,  132  et 
seq. 

Amylolytic  power,  means  of  determining, 
by  estimation  of  the  sugar  formed,  and 
with  starch  paste  in  Mett's  tubes,  29, 
30  ;  after  a  milk  diet,  33 ;  of  pan- 
creatic juice,  40  et  itcq. ;  influence  of 
bread  and  meat  on,  140  ;  of  bile,  157 

Anabolic  nerve,  49 

Appetite  (see  "Desire  for  Food"  under 


Gastric  Jidce  ;  Salivary  Glands  ;  Sluim 
feeding),  the  complex  character  of  the 
sensation,  109  ;  importance  of  for 
digestion,  221  ct  seq,  ;  influence  of 
bitters  on,  221 
Arginase,  166 

Atropin,  inhibitory  effects  of,  on  gland 
secretions,  57 

Bacteriology  in  relation  to  experi- 
mental   pathology,    physiology,  and 
therapeutics,  218  et  seq.,  243,  246 
Bile,  ignorance  as  to  function  of,  150  ; 
faulty  earlier  methods  of  Investigation, 
151  ;  new  method,   152  ;  non-exciters 
and  exciters  of  the  flow  of,  153-157; 
the  work  of  the,  157  ;  influence  of,  on 
the  ferments  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
157  ;  and  on  its  rate  of  flow,  158  ; 
action  of,  on  pepsin,  160 
Bismuth  salts,  176  et  seq.,  193  et  seq. 
Bitters,  therapeutic  influence  of,  224 
Blondlot's  theory  of  digestion,  130 
Borrisov  on  Mett's  method  of  estimating 

digestive  power,  29 
Botkin,  S.  P.,  tribute  to,  1,  149,  254,  256 
Bread,  influence  of,  in  exciting  the  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  meat  and  milk,  24 ;  relation 
between  diet  of,  and  digestive  power  of 
gastric  juice,  36  ct  seq.  ;  effect  of,  on 
the  parotid  secretion,  70  et  seq. ;  ineffec- 
tive when  introduced  into  the  stomach 
without  the  animal's  knowledge,  119; 
effect  of,  in  increasing  the  amylolytic 
action  of  the  pancreatic  fluid,  140 ; 
advantages  of  combining  butter  or  fat 
with,  229 

Butyric  acid  as  an  exciter  of  gastric 
secretion,  115 
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Carbon  nioxiDE,  stimulating  effect  of, 

on  the  pancreas,  132 
Centrifugal  nerves.    See  Nerve  apparatus 
Centripetal  nerves.    See  Nerve  apparatus 
Chloride  of  sodium,  neutral  effect  of,  232 
Cold,  effect  on  peptic  glands,  241 ;  effect 

of,  on  passage  of  food,  203 
Colon,  movement  of  food  through,  211 
Cream,  Influence  of,  on  the  flow  and 

digestive  power  of  gastric  juice,  122  ; 

influence  on  flow  of  succus  entericus, 

161 

DEPiECATION,  215-217 
Desire  for  food,  influence  of.  See  Psychic 
effect 

Digestibility  of  food,  criterion  of,  230 
Digestion,  unsolved  problems  in  the 
physiology  of,  2,  3 ;  defects  in  our 
teaching  as  regards,  3  ;  Briicke's  and 
Ludwig's  methods  of  investigating 
problems  of,  3  ;  the  method  adopted 
in  this  inquiry,  4;  gastric,  effect  of 
exciting  the  sciatic  nerve  on,  56  ; 
dependence  of,  upon  an  innervation 
apparatus,  58  et  seq. ;  Blondlot's  re- 
searches on,  130  ;  Heidenhain's  impor- 
tant additions  to  the  knowledge  of, 
130  ;  experimental  pathology  of,  236  ct 
seq. 

Digestive  fluids,  specific  activity  of,  2  ; 
defective  character  of  the  deductive 
knowledge  of,  2,  3 ;  Bassov's  and 
Blondlot's  methods  of  collecting,  by 
means  of  fistula?,  10 ;  relationship  of 
the  properties  of,  to  their  required 
functions,  146,  147 ;  interdependent 
relationship  of  the,  236 
Digestive  glands,  activity  of,  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  food,  23  ;  adapta- 
bility of,  to  special  foods,  35  et  seq. ; 
nervous  apparatus  of,  68  et  seq.,  127  et 
seq. 

Digestive  sj'stem  compared  to  a  chemical 
factory,  2 

Digitalis,  action  of,  on  the  heart,  233 

Diseases  as  aids  to  experimental  patho- 
logy, 236,  237,  243 ;  method  of  experi- 
ment essential  for  ascertaining  the 
causes  and  origin  of,  247  et  seq. 

Dryness,  effect  of,  on  salivary  secretion, 
70  et  seq.,  82  et  seq. 

Duodenum,  reflex  eff'ect  on  flow  of  gastric 
juice  from,  129  ;  effect  of  soaps  on, 


142 ;  effect  of  acids  entering  the,  on 
the  flow  of  pancreatic  juice,  143  ;  effect 
of  alkalinity  and  of  fat  in  the,  in 
regulating  the  emptying  of  the  stomach, 
187  et  seq. 

Eck's  operation,  19,  22 

Eff'erent    or    centrifugal   nerves.  See 

Nerve  apparatus 
Enterokinase,  the  ferment  of  the  succus 

entericus,  161  ;  flow  of,  excited  by  the 

pancreatic  juice,  162 
Erepsin,  165 

Essentucky  water,  inhibitory  effect  of,  on 

flow  of  pancreatic  juice,  145 
Ether,  eftect  of,  on  passage  of  food,  202 

et  seq. 

Experimental  pathology,  236  ct  seq.  ; 
need  for  chair  of,  251 

Experimental  therapeutics,  243  et  seq. ; 
need  for  chair  of,  251 

Experiments  essential  for  the  solution  of 
problems  in  medicine,  247 ;  in  patho- 
logy, 247  et  seq. ;  and  in  therapeutics, 
247  et  seq.;  demand  for  institutes 
specially  devoted  to  biological,  252  et  seq. 

Fat,  not  an  exciter  of  the  flow  of  gastric 
juice,  119  et  seq. ;  effect  of,  when  asso- 
ciated with  flesh,  119  et  seq. ;  as  a 
probable  exciter  of  the  pancreas,  140  et 
seq. ;  effectt)f,  in  increasing  the  activity 
of  the  fat-splitting  ferment,  142  ;  use 
of,  in  food,  228  ;  duodenum,  the  seat 
of  inhibitory  effect  of,  156;  influence 
of,  on  flow  of  bile,  158,  159  ;  and  on 
the  emptying  of  the  stomach,  189 

Fat-splitting  ferment,  mode  of  determin- 
ing its  power,  30,  31 ;  power  of,  after  a 
milk  diet,  32,  142  ;  digestive  power  of, 
in  the  pancreatic  secretion,  41 ;  increase 
of,  induced  by  fat,  142  ;  action  of  bile 
on, 158 

Ferment,  special  nerve  fibres  for  inducing 

secretion  of,  in  saliva,  49 
Ferments  of  pancreas,  activity  inhibited 

by  alkalies,  favoured  by  acids,  136  ; 

favoured  by  the  succus  entericus,  161 
Fibrin,  influence  of  the  succus  entericus 

on,  160  et  seq, 
FistulfB,  uses  of,  in  studying  pancreatic 

secretion,  4  et  seq. ;  methods  of  forming 

gastric,  devised  by  Bassov  andBlpndlot, 
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Flesh,  influence  of,  in  exciting  the  secrc- 
tioD  of  gastric  juice,  24  ;  effect  of, 
when  it  is  niixetl  with  bread  and  milk, 
24  ;  effect  of,  on  the  digestive  power 
of  gastric  juice,  31  et  seq.  ;  effect  of,  on 
Bubuiaxillary  glaud,  70  ;  on  parotid 
gland,  70  ;  effect  of  direct  introduction 
of,  into  the  stomach,  on  quantity  and 
power  of  gastric  juice,  9G  et  seq.,  123  ; 
effect  of  mixing  oil  with,  120  ct  seq. ; 
of  mixing  starch  with,  124 ;  use  of 
preparations  of,  at  meals,  226  et  seq. 

Foden\,  method  of  forming  pancreatic 
fistulie  devised  by,  9 

Food,  influence  of,  in  exciting  the  secre- 
tion of  digestive  fluids,  23  ;  quantity 
of  gastric  juice  regulated  by  the  quan- 
tity of,  24  ;  gastric  juice  adapted  to 
the  kind  of,  35  ct  seq.,  139  ;  necessity 
of  investigating  the  relation  between 
the  action  of  the  digestive  glands  and 
each  constituent  of  the,  146  ;  inability 
of,  to  excite  the  gastric  glands  by  direct 
contact,  155 

Fremont,  Dr.,  isolation  of  dog's  stomach 
by,  16 

Fruits,  use  of,  at  meals,  228 

Gastric  catarrh,  experimental  observa- 
tions on,  219,  232  et  seq. 

Gastric  cul-de-sac,  Heidenhain's  method 
of  forming,  13 ;  Pavlov's  method, 
13-15 

Gastric  fistulas,  method  of  Thiry  used  by 
Klemensiewicz,  12,  13 ;  method  of 
Heidenhain,  13  ;  modification  of 
Heidenhain's  method  as  adopted  by 
Dr.  Khizhin  and  Dr.  Pavlov,  13-15 ; 
Dr.  Fremont's  method,  16 

Gastric  juice,  ready  method  of  obtaining 
pure,  10  ;  defects  in  Heidenhain's 
method  of  forming  a  gastric  pouch, 
13  ;  the  amount  of  food  taken  regulates 
the  quantity  of,  23,  25 ;  qualitative 
changes  of,  during  digestion,  26-28  ; 
hourly  variations  of  digestive  power 
of,  after  a  meal  of  flesh,  31  ;  constant 
acidity  of,  32  ;  adaptation  of,  to  special 
food,  35  ct  seq. ;  excitation  of  flow  of, 
by  the  desire  for  food,  52  et  seq.,  94  et 
seq.;  by  "sham  feeding,"  53  ;  duration 
of  psychic  influence  on  the  flow  of,  103 
et  teq.  ;  inefficiency  of  mechanical 
stimulus  of  stomach-wall  to  excite  flow 


of,  104  et  seq.  ;  degree  of  acidity  of, 
106 ;  evidence  for  the  formation  of 
chemical  excitant  during  digestion,  1 11 
et  ,scq.  ;  influence  of  water  in  exciting 
flow  of,  112  et  seq.;  influence  of 
chloride  of  sodium  and  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  113  ;  inhibitory  eflect  of  sodium 
bicarbonate,  113  ;  non-exciting  efl'ect 
of  proteins,  114  ;  inhibitory  effect  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  115;  the  exciting 
eflect  being  due  to  certain  extracts  of 
meat,  117  et  seq.  ;  bread  and  albumen 
do~Tiot  chemically  excite  flow  of,  119  ; 
inhibitory  effects  of  fat,  119  et  seq. ; 
eflect  of  cream  on  the  flow  and  diges- 
tive power  of,  122  ;  flow  excited  by 
reflex  effect  from  duodenum,  123  ;  im- 
portance of  that  secreted  under  the 
influence  of  appetite,  125  ;  action  on 
duodenum  excites  flow  of  pancreatic 
juice,  129 

Heaet  disease,  digitalis  as  a  remedy  in, 
233 

Heidenhain,  collection  of  gastric  juice 
by,  13  ;  important  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  digestion  by,  130 

Hydrochloric  acid  as  a  factor  in  diges- 
tion, 34,  135,  228  ;  inhibitory  effect  of, 
on  gastric  juice,  115  ;  as  a  stimulator 
of  the  pancreas,  132  et  seq. ;  ineffective 
as  an  exciter  of  gastric  juice,  113  ;  effect 
of  varying  the  strength  of,  on  the  fluw 
of  pancreatic  juice,  133  et  seq. 

Idiosyncrasy  as  a  factor  in  dietetics, 
233 

Igniting  juice,  125 

Institute  for  Experimental  Medicine,  St. 
Petersburg,  work  of  the  laboratory  of 
the,  1  ;  surgical  department  of,  18  et 
seq.,  250  ;  animals  used  by,  252  ;  staff' 
and  funds  of,  254 

Intestine  (duodenum),  gastric  glands 
influenced  by  reflex  action  from  the, 
129 

Invertin,  166 

Khizhin,  method  of  collecting  gastric 

juice,  13-15 
Klemensiewicz,  collection  of  gastric  juice 

by,  13 

Kreatin,  ineffective  as  an  exciter  of  the 
flow  of  gastric  juice,  117 
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Kreatiuin,  not  an  exciter  of  the  flow  of 

gastric  juice,  117 
Kvas,  a  Kussian  drink,  227 

Lactase,  1G7 

Lactic  acid  as  a  possible  factor  in  diges- 
tion, 110,  228 

Latent  period  in  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  40,  144 ;  on  the  response  of  the 
pancreas  to  stimuli,  61,  144 

Lime-Avater,  effect  of,  on  the  flow  of 
pancreatic  juice,  132 

Lipase,  166 

Literature  on  which  these  lectures  were 
based,  257-260 

Maltase,  166 

Meals,  significance  of  customs  connected 

with,  220  ct  seq. 
Meat.    See  Flesh 

Meat-broth  as  an  excitant  of  the  gastric 

glands,  226 
Meat  extractives  as  exciters  of  flow  of 

gastric  juice,  117  ;  of  bile  flow,  156, 

157 

Mechanical  stimulus  of  stomach-wall  in- 
capable of  producing  a  flow  of  gastric 
juice,  104  ct  seq. 

Medicine,  past  and  future,  245  et  seq.  ; 
progress  dependent  on  experiment,  246 
et  seq. 

Mett's  method  of  determining  the  pro- 
teolytic power  of  digestive  fluids,  28, 29 

Milk,  iijfluence  of,  in  exciting  the  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice,  when  mixed  with 
flesh  and  bread,  24  ;  its  influence  on 
the  pancreas,  25,  142  ;  relation  of  diet 
of,  to  digestive  power  of  pancreatic 
juice,  32  ;  and  to  that  of  gastric  juice, 
35  et  seq.,  125  et  seq.,  229  et  seq.  ;  flow 
of  gastric  juice  excited  by,  122  ;  use 
of,  as  a  food,  229  et  seq. 

Mixed  diet,  effect  of,  on  flow  of  gastric 
juice,  24 

Mucus,  hypersecretion  of,  in  stomach 
under  the  Influence  of  irritants,  237  ; 
a  normal  physiological  defensive  func- 
tion, 238  et  seq. 

Mustard,  effect  of  oil  of,  in  inducing 
hypersecretion  of  mucus  in  stomach,  237 

Nerve  apparatus,  complete  form  of,  66  ; 
centrifugal  nerves,  as  parts  of,  66  ; 
centripetal  nerves,  as  parts  of,  66 


Nerve-cell  as  part  of  a  complete  nerve 
apparatus,  66  ;  specific  sensibility  of, 
67 

Nerve  impulse,  place  of  origin  of,  66  ; 

paths  of  conduction  of,  66 
Nerves,    secretory,  for  salivary  glands, 

48  et  seq.  ;  methods  for  determining 

the  function  of  nerves,  50  et  seq. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  effect  of,  in  inducing 

hypersecretion  of  mucus  in  stom.ch, 

238  ;  disease  of  peptic  glands  set  up 

artificially  by,  241 
Nutritive  value  of  food,  new  criterion  of, 

230 

CESOPHAGOTOMY  practised  for  separating 

the  mouth  frum  direct  connection  with 

the  stomach,  11 
Oil,  effect  of,  on  the  digestive  process 

when  associated  with  flesh,  119      seq.  ; 

on  the  flow  of  pancreatic  juice,  141  et 

seq. 

Operating  rooms,  20-22 

Pancreas,  method  of  studying  rate  of 
its  secretion  by  temporary  fistulte,  4  ; 
by  "  permanent "  fistulaj,  5  ;  the  method 
devised  and  adopted  by  the  authois,  5  ; 
Fodera's  method,  9  ;  influence  of  milk 
on  its  activitjf,  25,  27 ;  method  of 
determining  the  amylolytic  activity  of 
secretion  from,  30 ;  digestive  power  of 
secretion  from,  after  a  milk  diet,  32 ; 
action  of  secretion  of,  on  different 
foods,  38  et  seq.  ;  adaptability  of,  to 
required  conditions,  43  et  seq. ;  effect 
of  sensory  stimuli  on,  56,  69  ;  the 
vagus  as  a  secretory  nerve  of  the,  60  et 
seq.  ;  the  gastric  juice  as  an  exciter 
of  the,  129  ;  the  stimuli  of  the,  132 ; 
differing  effects  of  acids  and  of  alkalies, 
132  et  seq.  ;  probable  influence  of  fat 
on  the  secretions  of  the,  140  et  seq.  ; 
correction  of  error  as  to  the  effect  of 
sleep  on,  141  ;  can  a  desire  for  food 
excite  the  ?,  143  ;  water  as  an  exciter 
of,  144  ;  the  real  exciting  agent  of 
secretion  of,  160  ;  acids  as  exciters  of, 
228 

Pancreatic  juice,  effect  of  introducing  it 
into  the  stomach  on  pancreatic  flow, 
131,  135  ;  effect  of  bile  on  the  ferments 
of  the,  157  ;  and  on  the  rate  of  flow  of, 
158  ;  influence  of  the  succus  entericua 
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on  the  digestive  power  of,  160,  161  ;  as 
an  exciter  of  the  secretion  of  kinase, 
161  ;  the  zymogen  condition  of  ferments 
of,  1G3  et  acq. 

I'arotid  gland,  effect  of  stimulation  of 
cranial  nerve,  77 

Parotid  saliva,  effect  on  flow  :  of  flesh, 
70  ;  of  bread,  70,  71 

Pavlov,  the  method  of  forming  pancreatic 
fistula)  devised  by,  5-8 

Pavlov's  stomach-pouch,  mode  of  forming, 
13-17  ;  question  as  to  how  correctly  it 
represents  the  effects  of  influences  on 
the  main  stomach,  127  ;  its  use  in  the 
study  of  the  jiathology  of  digestion, 
23G,  237  ;  compensatory  action  of,  in 
disturbed  states  of  the  large  stomach, 
241 

Pendular  movement,  193 

Pepsin,  ready  method  of  obtaining  pure, 
11  ;  comparison  between  the  natural 
and  commercial  forms  of,  12  ;  digestive 
power  of,  29  ;  action  of  bile  on,  157 

Peptic  glands,  disease  of,  set  up  artificially 
by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  238,  241  ; 
by  cold,  241 

Peptone  as  an  exciter  of  gastric  juice, 
129 

Peripheral  endings  of  nerves,  66  ;  their 
functions  as  receiving  stations,  82  et 
seq. 

Peristaltic  movements,  194  et  seq. 
Pharmacology,  248  et  seq. 
Phosphoric  acid  as  an  aid  to  digestion, 
228 

Physiology,    importance    of  surgical 

methods  in,  18 
Prosecretin,  137 

Proteins,  flow  of  gastric  juice  not  excited 
by,  114 

Proteolytic  power,  Mett's  method  of 
determining,  28-30  ;  of  the  pancreatic 
secretion,  41  et  seq.  ;  of  bile,  157;  of 
pancreatic  juice,  influence  of  the  suc- 
cus  entericus  on,  160,  161 

Psychic  effect,  influence  of  desire  for  food. 
See  under  Gastric  juice.  Soli  cary  glands. 
Sham  feeding 

Ptyalin,  167 

Pyloric  reflex,  1 86  et  seq. 


Rectum,  movement  of  contents  of,  214 
el  seq. 


Saliva,  mixed  nature  of,  49  ;  flow  ofj 
nervous  mechanism  of,  50;  functions  of, 
68  seq.',  properties  of  the,  from  the 
several  glands,  70,  71  ;  application  of 
acids,  &c.,  to  buccal  cavity  without 
influence  on,  74 

Salivary  glands,  nerve-supply  of,  49  et 
seq. ;  nervous  apparatus  of,  68  ;  excita- 
tion of,  by  the  desire  for  food,  68  ;  by 
noxious  influences,  69  et  seq.  ;  by 
psychic  influences,  83  et  seq. 

Sand,  effect  of,  on  submaxillary  gland, 
70,  83 

Sciatic  nerve  and  its  relation  to  gastric 
digestion,  56 

Secretin  as  an  excitant  of  the  pancreas, 
137  seq. 

Secretory  nerve,  49,  55  et  seq. 

Sham  feeding,  53  ;  curve  of  gastric  secre- 
tion with,  101  ;  gastric  digestion  with 
and  without,  101  ct  seq. 

Sleep,  correction  of  error  as  to  the  flow 
of  the  pancreatic  juice  being  stopped 
by, 141 

Soda  inhibitory  of  free  flow  of  pancreatic 
juice,  145 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  use  of,  for  animals 
with  pancreatic  fistulas,  8  ;  inhibitory 
to  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  113, 
231  ;  and  to  that  of  pancreatic  juice, 
145,  233 

Sodium  salts,  therapeutic  use  of,  231 
Starch,  use  of,  in  Mett's  tubes,  for 
determining  the  amylolytic  power 
of  digestive  fluids,  30 ;  digestion  of, 
40  ;  power  of  the  pancreatic  secretion 
for  digestion  of,  41  ;  not  an  exciter  of 
the  flow  of  gastric  juice,  117 ;  except 
when  eaten  by  the  animal,  119 ; 
effect  of  mixture  with  flesh,  124  ; 
action  of,  on  the  pancreas,  140 ;  in- 
effective in  causing  flow  of  bile,  155 
Stomach,  tactile  sensations  of,  108  etseq.  ; 
miniature,  experimental  value  of,  as  a 
clue  to  the  effects  of  influences  on  the 
large,  126  et  seq.  ;  the  functional  con- 
nection between  the  two  stomachs, 

127  et  seq. ;  defects  in  Heidenhain's 
method  of  forming  a  gastric  pouch, 

128  ct  seq. ;  glands  of,  not  influenced 
by  stimulation  of  the  rectum,  128,  129  ; 
but  they  do  receive  reflex  impulses 
from  the  duodenum,  129  ct  seq. ;  move- 
ments of,  179  ct  seq. ;  discharge  of  acid 
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contents  of,  regulated  by  alkalinity 
being  set  up  in  the  duodenum  through 
the  increased  flow  of  pancreatic  juice, 
187  et  seq.  ;  as  also  by  fat  in  the 
duodrnum,  189  ;  effect  of  irritants  in 
inducing  hypersecretion  of  mucus  in, 
237  ;  defensive  purpose  of  such  secre- 
tions,.238 

Stomach-pouch.  See  Stomach,  miniature 
Sublimate  solution,  effect  of,  in  inducing 

hypersecretion  of  mucus  in  stomach, 

237 

Submaxillaiy  gland,  properties  of  saliva 
from,  72 

Succagogues,  supposed  action  of  sodium 
salts  as,  232 

Succus  entericus,  Thiry's  method  of 
obtaining,  12 ;  ignorance  as  to  the 
functions  of  the,  IGO ;  influence  of, 
on  the  proteolytic  ferment  of  the 
pancreatic  fluid,  160,  161  ;  flow  of 
water,  not  of,  induced  by  mechanical 
stimulus,  162 ;  decomposing  action  of, 
165 

Sugar,  use  of,  in  determining  amylolytic 
power,  29,  30 

Surgery,  importance  of,  in  physiological 
study,  18,  19  ;  as  exemplified  by  the 
special  set  of  rooms  in  the  Institute  of 
Experimental  Medicine,  St.  Petersburg, 
20-22 

Swallowing,  mechanism  of,  168  et  seq. 


Sweets,  use  of,  at  meals,  227 
Sympathetic  nerve,  connection  of,  with 

the  stomach,  51  ;  with  the  pancreas, 

62  et  seq. 

Thiey,  method    of    obtaining  succus 

entericus  devised  by,  12 
Trophic  nerves,  49,  55 
Trypsin,  digestive  power  of,  29  ;  after  a 

milk  diet,  32 ;  presence  of,  in  the 

pancreatic  juice,  164 

Ulcer,  round,  in  stomach,  pathological 
conditions  associated  with,  240  et  seq. ; 
the  probable  seat  and  cause  of  the 
diseased  state,  241 

Vagi,  connection  of,  with  the  digestive 
process,  50  et  seq. ;  with  the  pancreas, 
69  et  seq. 

Vegetables,  use  of,  at  meals,  228 

Vermicular  movements,  196  et  seq. 

Vinegar,  use  of,  at  meals,  227 

Water,  special  nerve  for  inducing  the 
secretion  of,  from  salivary  glands,  49  ; 
as  an  exciter  of  the  flow  of  gastric 
juice,  112  et  seq.  ;  effect  of  a  mixture 
of  starch,  flesh,  and,  117  ;  as  an  exciter 
of  pancreatic  juice,  144  ;  use  of,  at 
meals,  227 

Wine,  use  of,  at  meals,  227 
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Fig.  174.— Dissection  of  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  Ankle  and  Foot. 


Anterior  Terminal  Brancli  of  Peroneal  Art. 


External  - 
Haleoliis. 


,  Extensor  Brevls  Big.  M. 
,  Tarsal  Art. 
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BY 

Sir  DYCE  DUCKWORTH,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Senior  Physician,  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital. 


Fig.  15. — Tophaceus  Gout  of  Hands,  illustrating  deflection  and  torsion  of  digits  and 

phalanges — "seal  fin  "  type. 


PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"All  the  known  facts  of  Gout  are  carefully  passed  in  review.  .  .  .  We  have 
chapters  upon  the  clinical  varieties  of  Gout,  and  the  affections  of  special  organs  and 
textures.  ...  A  very  VALTTABr.E  storehouse  of  material  on  the  nature,  varieties, 
and  treatment  of  Gout." — Lancet. 

"  Impartial  in  its  discussion  of  theories,  full  and  accurate  in  its  description  of  clinical 
facts,  and  a  trustworthy  gdide  to  treatment." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Thoroughly  practical  and  highly  philosophical.  The  practitioner  will  find  in  its 
pages  an  enormous  amount  of  information.  ...  A  monument  of  clinical  obser- 
vation, of  extensive  reading,  and  of  close  and  careful  reasoning. " — Practitioner. 
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Fig.  51.— Maximum  intensity  (differ-  Fig.  52.— Area  of  audibility  of  the 

ential)  and  directions  of  propaga-  diastolic  murmur  of  aortic  re- 

tion  of  the  diastolic  murmur  of  gurgitation  in  a  young  subject 

aortic  regurgitation.  during  the  period  of  compensa- 

tion. 
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By  SAMUEL  WEST, 

M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

PhysicUn  and  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Pracfciec 
of  Medicine,  St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital ; 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Faculty  of  Medicine  in 

the  University  of  Oxford ; 
Senior  Physician  to  the  Koyal  Free  Hospital ; 
Consulting  Physician 
to  the  New  Hospital  for  Women,  4c.,  &c. 


Fig.  32. 

Section  of  epithelial  layer  of  trachea 
in  catarrhal  inflammation. — a,  Basement 
membrane ;  6,  round  cells  in  relation 
with  it;  c,  goblet  cells;  Cj,  their  nucleus, 
d,  narrow  compressed  cylindrical  epi- 
thelial cells  ;  e,  mucus  on  surface  free, 
and  in  globules,  /. 


PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  We  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  our  high  admiration  of  Dr.  West's  work."— Medical  Chronicle, 

"of  the  value  of  the  whole  treatlHc,  as  a  contribution  to  Medical  Literature,  wk  cannot  spkak  too  hiohlt.  It 

is  worthy  of  British  Medicine  and  of  the  great  School  in  which  the  author  is  a  teacher."— BnVis/i  Medical  Journal. 
"We  can  speak  in  the  hioiii!ft  tkrmb  of  the  whole  work.  It  will  be  found  useful  both  by  the  practitioner  and 

by  the  student,  and  wb  can  cospidksti.y  hkcu.m.mkn  d  a  perusal  of  it  to  our  rcadei-s."— IVir  Lnni-rt. 
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SECOND  EDITION.     Thoroughly  Revised  throughout  and  Enlarged.     In  Large  8uo, 
with  Lithographic  Plates  and  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Handsome  Cloth.  30s. 

A    TEXT-BOOK  OF 

MENTAL  DISEASES: 

Having  Special  Reference  to  the  Pathological 

Aspects  of  Insanity. 

By  W.  BEVAN  lewis,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.  Eng., 

Medical  Director  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  Wakefield. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  Will  take  the  highest  rank  as  a  Text-Book  of  Mental  Diseases."— Brit.  Med.  Journ. 

"  Without  doubt  the  best  book  in  English  of  its  kind.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  Epileptic 
Insanity  and  that  on  the  Pathology  of  Insanity  are  perfect,  and  show  a  power  of  work  and 
originality  of  thought  which  are  admirable." — Journal  of  Mental  Science. 

"  Affords  a  fulness  of  information  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  treatise 
in  the  English  language." — Edin.  Medical  Journal. 


In  Large  8uo.    Handsome  Cloth.  16s. 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS: 

THEIR  ORGANISATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  ' 

By  CHARLES  MERCIER,  M.B., 

Late  Senior  AssislaiU-Medical  Officer  at  Leavesden  Asylum,  and  at  the  City  of  London  Asylum. 


Part  I.  Housing. 

Part  II.  Food  and  Clothing. 


Part  III.  Occupation  and  Amusement. 
Part  IV.  Detention  and  Care. 


Part  V.  The  Staff. 


PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  Will  give  a  much-needed  impetus  to  the  study  of  Asylum  Patients."— C/aisrow  Medical  Journal. 
"  Well  worthy  of  thoughtful  study.   .   .    .    Coatains  an  immense  amount  of  useful  and  interesting 
information."— J/ed/ca/  Press. 


In  Large  8vo,  loith  Numerous  Ilkistrations,  Handsome  Cloth.    10«.  M. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 

THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

By   Sir  VICTOR  HORSLEY,   RS.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S., 

Surgeon,  University  College  Hospital ;  Surgeon,  Nat.  IIosp.  for  Paral.  and  Epilep. 

"  We  HEARTILY  COMMEND  the  book  to  all  readers  and  to  ALL  classes  of  students  alikk, 
as  being  almost  the  only  lucid  account  extant,  embodying  the  latest  researches  and  their 
conclusions."— ^ri<j«/i  Medical  Jorirnal. 
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Ckown  4tu.    HAsnsoMK  Cloth,  Bkautikully  1i,lu8TRATed.  18s, 
With  Thirty-six  Coloured  Plates,  comprising  167  Figures. 

ATLAS 

OK 

URINARY  SEDIMENTS; 

With  Special   Reference  to  their 
Clinical  Significance. 

EDITED  AND  ANNOTATED  BY 

SHERIDAN    DELEPINE,    M.B.,   CM.  (Edin.), 

Professor  of  Pathologt/  in  the  Owens  College  and  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

TRANSLATED  BY 

FREDERICK   CRAVEN   MOORE,  M.Sc,   M.B.  (Vict.;. 
FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  DR.  HERMANN  RIEDER, 

0/  the  Unirersity  of  Munich. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"This  Atlas  .  .  .  may  be  pronounced  a  success  in  every  way.  I'he  Plates  .  .  .  are  most 
BEAUTIFULLY  E.\ECUTED  and  reproduced.  Professor  Del^pine's  additions  to  the  text  are  considerable 
and  VALUABLE."  —Aydnce^. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  of  GREAT  service.   The  figures  are  admirably  drawn.   The  work  gains  much 
in  value  from  the  Editorial  Notes  of  Prof.  J)ei\&yme."— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 
"  As  an  Atlas  it  could  not  be  excelled."— SAe^W  Quarterly  Medical  Journal. 


Second  Edition,  Revised    In  Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth,  with 
Illustrations.    Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE 

WITH  METHODS  FOR  ITS  EXAMINATION. 

By  J.  DIXON  MANN,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Physician  to  the  Sall'ord  Koyal  Hospital. 

Contents. — General  Characteristics  of  Urine. — Inorganic  Constituents. — Organic 
Constituents. — Amide  and  Aromatic  Acids. —Carbohydrates.  —  Proteins.— Nitrogenous 
Substances.  —Pigments  and  Chroniogens. — Blood-Colouring  Matter. — Bile  Pigments. — 
Bile  Acids. — Adventitious  Pigmentary  and  other  Substances. — Special  Characteristics 
of  Urine.— Urinary  Sediments.— Urinary  Calculi. — Urine  in  its  Pathological  Relations. 
— Index. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"Dr.  Dixon  Mann  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a  work  whicli  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  alike  to  medical  men  and  ftudents,  and  which  ih  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  high 
reputalion.  — /inViVi  Medical  ./mirtial. 

"Completely  in  accord  with  mi  derii  advances.'  —/.ancW. 

"A  scholarly,  lucid,  and  comprehensive  treatise  dealing  with  the  present-day  position  of  urinary 
analysis.  '— /W?</<co/  lieview. 

•'No  one  «ho  wislies  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  Medical  Science  can  afford  to  neglect  this  book, 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progrosR  of  clinical  pathology."  -  Merlicnl  Timet. 
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Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.   In  Large  8vo.    Oloth.  2l8. 

FORENSIC  MEDICINE 


AND 


TOXICOLOGY. 

3for  tbe  TUse  of  practitioners  anb  Students. 

BY 

J.  DIXON  MANN,  M.D.,  RE.C.R, 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  cf  Manchester- 
Pliysician  to  the  Sal  ford  Royal  Infirmary. 

CONTENTS. 

Part  I.— Forensic  Medicine  :— Introduc- 
tion.—Medical  Evidence.— Legal  Procedure 
in  Scotland. — Examination  of  the  Dead  Body. 
—Age  in  its  Medico-legal  Relations.— Modes 
of  Dying.— Signs  of  Death.— Personal  Iden- 
tity.—Blood  and  other  Stains. — Identity  of 
the  Dead. — Subjects  involving  Sexual  Rela- 
tions.— Rape  and  Unnatural  OflFences. — Signs 
of  Pregnancy  and  Delivery. — Criminal  Abor- 
tion. —Infanticide.  —Birth  in  Relation  to  Civil 
Law. — Life  Assurance. — Medico-legal  Bear- 
ings of  Divorce. — Modes  of  Death  resulting 
chiefly  from  Asphyxia.  —  Death  from  Electricity 
and  from  Extremes  of  Temperature. — Starva- 
tion.— Death  caused  by  Burns  and  Scalds. — 
Mechanical  Injuries  and.  Wounds. — Special 
Wounds  and  Injuries. — Professional  Respon- 
sibilities and  Obligations. 

Part  II. — Insanity: — Forms  of  Insanity. 
— Medico-legal  Relations  of  Insanity. 

Part  III. — Toxicology  : — Poisons  in  their 
General  Aspect.  —  Corrosives.  —  Irritants .  — 
Non-metallic  Elements. — Gaseous  Compounds. 
— Carbon  Compounds,  Fatty  Group,  Aro- 
matic Group.  —  Alkaloids  and  Vegetable 
Poisons. — Animal  Poisons.  — Index. 


Fig.  20. — Fracture  from  one-sided 
compression. 


PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  By  far  the  most  reliablk,  most  scientific,  and  most  uodebn  book  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  with 
which  we  are  acquainted."— i)u6Kn  Medical  Journal. 

"This  work  will  be  of  value  to  all  those  who  as  medical  men  or  lawyers  are  engaged  in  cases 
where  the  testimony  of  medical  experts  forms  a  part  of  the  evidence.  ...  A  most  csefol  work  of 
reference."— y/ie  Law  Journal. 

"  We  consider  this  work  to  be  one  of  the  best  text-books  on  forensic  medicine  and  toxicology  now 
IN  pniNT,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  students  who  are  preparing  for  their  examinations,  and  also  to 
practitioners  who  may  be,  in  the  course  of  their  professional  work,  called  upon  at  any  time  to  assist  in  the 
investigations  of  a  medico-legal  case." — The  Lancet. 
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Second  Edition,  Revised  and  almost  Entirely  Re-Written. 
With  all  the  Oriyinal  and  Many  Additional  Illmtrations.  SOh. 

THE 

CENTRAL  NERVOUS  ORGANS: 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THEIR  STRUCTURE  IN 
HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 
By  professor  H.  OBERSTEINER, 

University  of  Vienna. 
TRANSLATED,    WITH  ANNOTATl  ONS  AND  ADDITIONS, 

By  ALEX   HILL,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Master  of  Downing  College. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  Dr.  Hill  has  enriched  the  work  with  mauy  notes  of  his  own.  .  .  .  Dr.  Hill's  transla- 
tion is  most  accurate,  the  English  is  excellent,  and  the  book  is  very  readable.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Obersteiner's  work  is  admirable.  He  has  a  marvellous  power  of  marshalling  together  a  large 
number  of  facts,  all  bearing  on  an  extremely  intricate  subject,  into  a  harmonious,  clear, 
consecutive  whole.    .    .    .    Invaluable  as  a  text-book." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"  The  FULLEST  and  most  accurate  exposition  now  attainable.  .  .  .  The  illustrative 
figures  are  of  particular  excellence  and  admirably  instructive," — Mind. 


In  Large  8vo,  with  190  Illustrations.     Handsome  Cloth,  18s, 
AN    INTRODUCTION  TO 

THE  STUDY  OF  EMBRYOLOGY. 

By  ALFRED  C.  HADDON,  M.A.,  M.R.LA., 

Professor  of  Zoology,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 


PRESS  OPINIONS. 

Well  and  clearly  written.    .    .    .    Many  important  discoveries  or  theories  are 
•described,  which  are  necessarily  absent  from  Balfour's  work." — Nature. 

"  Dr.  Haddon  has  written  the  best  of  the  three  modern  English  works  on  the  subject."— 
Dtiblin  Medical  Journal. 


In  Large  Suo,  Handsome  Cloth.    With  Twenty-four  Lithographed  Plates  and 

Illustrations  in  the  Text.  25s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  RUPTURES. 

By  JONATHAN  F.  C.  H.  MAC  READY,  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  tht.  Chest,  Victorl.  Park ;  to  the  Chevne 
Hospital  for  Sick  and  Incurable  Children;  and  to  the  City  of  London  T-uis  Society. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 
Laneel.—''  A  mine  of  wkalth  to  those  who  will  study  it— a  great  storehouse  of  facts  " 

sabjfct":rt;''Vhrh^-wVar^^ 

"^^wrhTf3yZrw^'"uron^•^""'^*''"^     the  author  s  s.aten.ents  are  founded  on  an  ...^.T,^^.^^'- 
Dublin  Journal  of  Utdical  Science.—''  This  really  is  a  complktb  monoobafh  on  the  subject" 
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In  Large  Svo,  Handsome  Cloth,     With  Plates  U  coloured),  Illustrations, 
and  '^i  Folding  Diaqrams.     2JfS.  net 

PERNICIOUS  ANi^MIA: 

ITS  PATHOLOGY,  INFECTIVE  NATURE,  SYMPTOMS 
DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 
INCLUDING  INVESTIGATIONS  ON 
THE    P^MYSIOr^OGY    OF    HCJE  MOIL*  Y  SIS. 

By  WILLIAM  HUNTER,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.E., 

Physician  to  the  London  K'eyer  Hospital ;  Assistant-Physician,  Charing  Cross  Hospital; 
Examiner  in  Medicine,  Glasgow  University,  Ac,  &c. 

Contents.— Part  I.  Historical.     Part  II.  Morbid  Anatomy.     Part  III.  Experi- 
ir    V"^^  Infective  Nature  of  Pernicious  Ana;mia.     Part.  V.  Etioloev. 

Part  VI.  Symptoms  ^  Part  VII.  Treatment.  Part  VIII.  The  Physiology  of  Blood 
Destruction.     Part  IX.  Haemolysis  and  Jaundice.  Index. 

^P®*"^  hishest  terms  as  to  Dr.  Hunter's  investigations  on  Haemolysis,  which  are  some 

or  the  most  elabokate  and  insthcctive  yet  carried  out.  ...  He  has  added  greatlv  to  what  was 
previously  known  as  to  the  nature  Of  the  di8ease."-2'/!eZ,««cei!.  las  auaea  greatly  to  wnat  was 

With  Diagrams,  Demy  Svo,  Jf72  pp.    12s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  IN  HEART  AND  LUNG  DISEASES. 

By  ARTJT.UE  FOXWELL,  M.A.,  M.D.Cantab„  F.RO.P.Lond., 

Physician  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 
"These  admirable  Essays."— £ni.  Med.  Joum. 


Second  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Re -Written. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  GLANDS. 

By  Professor  PAVLOV,  of  St.  Petersburg. 

translated  into  ENGLISH  BY 

W.  H.  THOMPSON,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  F.KC.S., 

King's  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  Examiner  in 
Physiology,  li.G.S,  Eng.  and  Royal  Univ.,  Ireland. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  Full  of  new  and  interesting  facts  which  shonld  be  read  and  reflected  npon  by  all  M'ho  practise 
medicine.    .    .    .   The  English  translation  is  in  all  respects  highly  satisfactory."— TAe  Lancet. 

"  A  readable  account  of  researches  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  inimitable  researches 
of  Claude  Bernard." — British  Medical  Journal. 


In  Croivn  Svo.     With  Frontispiece.    Handsome  Cloth.  Qs. 
THE  HYGIENIC  PREVENTION  OF 

CONSXJMJPTION. 

By  J.  EDWARD  SQUIRE  M.D.,  D.P.H.  Camb., 

Physician  to  the  North  London  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest ;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Med.-Chiriu-g.  Society,  and  of  the  British  Institute  of  Public  Health,  &c.,  <fec- 

GENERAL  CONT  ENTS.  —  The  Nature  of  Consumption— Preventive 

Measures:  In  Infancy,  Childhood,  School  Life,  Adult  Life;  Exercise,  Clothing,  Diet  ^ 

the  Household,  Choice  of  Occupation,  Residence — State  Hygiene — Management  of 

Early  Consumption  :  Question  of  Curability,  Climatic  Conditions,  Travelling,  &c. 

"We  can  safely  say  that  Dr.  Squire's  work  will  repay  study  even  by  the  most  cultivated  physician. 
.  .  .  Although  the  book  is  not  a  large  one,  it  is  eull  ok  instructive  matter,  and  is  written  in  a  judicious 
spirit,  besides  being  vkky  readable." — The  Lancet. 
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Second  Edition.    In  Large  Sbo.    Cloth.    Greatly  Enlarged,  Re-Set  on 
largei'  page  with  margin  index.    Is.  6d.  net. 

MEDICAL  ETHICS. 

By  ROBERT  SAUNDBY,  M.D.,  M.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  &c 

"Will  be  a  vuhmble  source  of  information  for  all  who  are  uncertain  as  to  what  custom  prescribes 
and  what  it  prohibits."— Bn/wA  Medical  Journal. 

"The  perusal  of  Dr.  Saundhy's  carefully-prepared  volume  is  surely  nothing  less  than  a  duty— and 
a  very  essential  and  pressing  one— in  the  case  of  every  junior  diglom&tc."— Dublin  Medical  Journal. 


In  Croion  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     3s.  net. 
THE  TREATMENT  OF 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

By  ROBERT  SAUNDBY,  M.D.,  M.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.RC.P., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  <tc. 

General  Contents. — Introduction. — The  Influence  of  the  General  Mode  of  Life  and 
pf  Diet  upon  the  Dige.stive  Organs.  —Diseases  of  the  (Esophagus  :  (a)  Organic  ;  (6)  Functional. 
— Diseases  of  the  Stomach  :  (a)  Organic;  (6)  Constitutional;  (c)  Functional. — Indications  for 
Operative  Interference  in  Diseases  of  the  Stomach.— Diseases  of  the  Intestines  :  (a)  Organic  ;. 
(6)  Functional ;  (c)  Parasites  ;  (d)  Diseases  of  the  Rectum. — Symptomatic  Diseases. — Index. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"The  book  is  written  with  fulness  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  is  inspired  throughout  by  a  rare  judg- 
ment and  slirewd  common  sense."— JBr/ttsft  Medical  Journal. 

"The  book  abounds  in  helpful  matter  to  all  who  are  called  upon  to  treat  digestive  disorders.  We  unhesitatingly 
recommend  it  as  a  safe  guide.   .  .   .   It  is  worth  double  the  price  asked  for  it."— J/edicaZ  Prm. 


In  Large  Svo.    Handsome  Cloth.  6s. 

RAILWAY  INJURIES: 

With  Special  Reference  to  those  of  the  Back  and  Nervous  System,  in 
their  Medico-Legal  and  Clinical  Aspects. 

By  HERBERT  W.  PAGE,  MA.,  M.C.  (Cantab),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.), 

Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Dean,  St  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School,  &c. 

I*  A  work  INVALUABLE  to  those  who  have  many  railway  cases  under  their  care  pending  liti- 
gation. .  .  ,  A  book  which  every  lawyer  as  well  as  doctor  should  have  on  his  shelves."— £n</sy> 
Medical  Journal. 


In  Demy  8?;o,  ^vith  Illustrations.    Handsome  Cloth.  5s. 

THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 

Being  the  Harveian  Lectures,  1889. 
By  J.   KNOWSLEY  THORNTON,  M.B.,  M.C. 

experience  of  the  author  confer  on  the  Lectures  the  stamp  of  authority."— firi«sA 

Medical  Journal,. 
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GRIFFIN'S     POCKET''  SERIES  OF  MEDICAL 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Elegantly  Bound  in  Leather,  with  Rounded  Edges  for  the  Pocket. 

The  aim  of  the  "  Pocket  "  Series  is  to  afford  to  the  reader  all 

that  is  essential  in  the  most  handy  and  portable  form.  Every 

aid  to  READY  Reference  is  afforded  by  Arrangement  and  Typography, 
so  that  the  volumes  can  be  carried  about  and  consulted  with  ease  by  the 
Practitioner  at  any  moment. 

"The  binding  and  general  get-up  are  excellent  and  we  have  always  fourid  it  easy  to  handle,  as  it  is 
extremely  flexible.  — Medical  Times. 


OPINION  OF  "THE  LANCET"  ON  ONE  OF  THE 
"POCKET"  SERIES. 

"  Such  a  work  as  this  is  really  neeessary  for  the  busy  practitioner.  The  field 
■of  medicine  is  so  wide  that  even  the  best  informed  may  at  the  moment  miss  the 
salient  points  in  diagnosis  ...  he  needs  to  refresh  and  revise  his  knowledge, 
and  to  focus  his  mind  on  those  things  which  are  essential.  .  .  .  Honestly 
executed.  .  .  .  No  mere  complication,  the  scientific  spirit  and  standard  main- 
tained throughout  put  it  on  a  higher  plane.  .  .  .  Excellently  got  up,  handy 
a,nd  portable,  and  well  adapted  for  ready  reference."— TAe  Lancet. 


FOURTH  EDITION,  REVISED,  AND  ENLARGED.    Pocket-Size,  Elegantly  bound  in 

Leather,  Rounded  edges,  8s.  6d. 

A  MEDICAL  HANDBOOK 

fox  tbe  use  of  practitioners  anD  Students. 

BY 

R.  S.   AITCHISON,  M.B.  (Edin.),  F.RC.P., 

Physician,  New  Town  Dispensary,  Edinburgh;  Visiting  Physician,  St.  Cuthbert's  Hospital, 

Edinburgh,  &c.,  &c. 

WITH    NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

General  Contents. — Introduction — Diagnosis,  Case-Taking,  &c. — Diseases  of  the 
Circulatory  System — Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System — The  Urine— Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  System — Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System — Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System — 
Diseases  of  the  Hsemopoietic  System — Constitutional  and  General  Diseases — Fevers  and 
Miasmatic  Diseases— General  Data,  Rules,  and  Tables  useful  for  Reference  —  Post- 
mortem Examination — Rules  for  Prescribing — Prescriptions. 

PRESS  OPINIONS.? 

"Remarkably  well  done.  .  .  .  The  information  in  the  book  is  accurate  and  clearly  expressed,  and  its 
compact  size  makes  it  convenient  for  ready  reference  by  those  who  wish  to  refresh  their  memories  about  the  chief 
points  on  some  subject  in  medicine." — Lancet. 

"  As  a  means  of  ready  reference,  most  complete.  The  busy  practitioner  will  often  turn  to  its  pagres.  — Joum. 
of  the  American  Med.  Association. 
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FIFTEENTH  EDITION,  Revised.    Pocket-Size,  Elegantly  bound  in  Leather. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.     8s.  6d. 

A  SURGICAL  HANDBOOK, 

For  Practitioners,  Students,  House-Surgeons,  and  Dressers. 

BY 

F.  M.  CAIRD,  M.B.,  F.R.O.S.,  &  C.  W.  OATHOART,  M.B.,  F.RO.S. 

*,*  The  New  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  Revised  and  partly  Re-written,  much 
new  matter  and  many  Illustrations  of  new  Surgical  Appliances  have  been  introduced. 

General  Contents.  —  Case-Taking  —  Treatment  of  Patients  before  and  after 
Operation  —  Antesthetics  :  General  and  Local  —  Antiseptics  and  Wound-Treatment  — 
Arrest  of  Haemorrhage — Shock  and  Wound-Fever — Emergency  Cases — Tracheotomy: 
Minor  Surgical  Operations — Bandaging — Fractures— Dislocations,  Sprains,  and  Bruises — 
Extemporary  Appliances  and  Civil  Ambulance  Work — Massage — Surgical  Applications 
of  Electricity — Joint-Fixation  and  Fixed  Apparatus — The  Urine— The  Syphon  and  its 
Uses — Trusses  and  Artificial  Limbs  —  Plaster-Casting — Post-Mortem  Examination  — 
Appendix  :  Various  Useful  Hints,  Suggestions,  and  Recipes, 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"Thoroughlt  practical  and  trustworthy,  well  up  to  date,  clear,  accurate,  and  succinct.  The 
book  is  handy,  and  very  well  got  up." — Lancet. 

"Admirably  ariunged.  The  best  practical  little  work  we  have  seen.  The  matter  is  as  good  as  the 
manner." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

"  Will  prove  of  real  service  to  the  Practitioner  who  wants  a  useful  vade  mecum." — Britis/i  Medical  Journal. 

"  Fulfils  admirably  the  objects  with  which  it  has  been  y^itten."'— Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 

"This  excellknt  little  work.  Clear,  concise,  and  very  readable.  Gives  attention  to  important 
details  often  omitted,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  .success." — Alhenxum. 


FOURTH  EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Leather,  Rounded  Edges,  with 
128  Illustrations  and  Folding-plate.    8s.  6d. 

THE  SURGEON'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

Specially  a&apte5  to  tbe  ipublic  ^ebical  Services. 

By  Major  J.  H.  PORTER. 

HEVISED  A.ND   IN  GREAT  PART  REWRITTEN 

By   Brigade -Surgeon    C.    H.    Y.  GODWIN, 

Late  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  iu  the  Army  Medical  School. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

-ii>r  '•'  ^y^^^  Medical  Officer  is  recommended  to  have  the  '  Surgeon's  Pocket-Book,'  by  Surgeon- 
Major  Torter,  accessible  to  refresh  his  memory  and  fortify  Yiis  judgment."— Preew  of  Field- 
tiervKe  Medical  Arrannemenls  for  Afghan  War. 

"i'^^f  present  editor— Brigade-Surgeon  Godwin— has  introduced  so  much  that  is  new  and 
practical,  that  we  can  recommend  this  '  Surgeon'H  Pocket-Book'  as  an  INVALUABLE  OUIDK  to 
all  engaged,  or  likely  to  be  engaged,  in  Field  Medical  Service.  "—7ya?7,cr(. 

Journat'^^^^^^^^'^  ^^'^^  i»  the  -British  Medical 
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Griffin's  Pocket-Book  Series. 


THIRD  EDITION.    Thoroughly  Revised  and  Partly  Re-written,  with  over  600  Pages. 
Pocket  Size.    Leather.    Illustrated.    Price  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  HYGIENE. 

By  LT.-COLONEL  A.  M.  DAVIES,  D.P.H.Camb., 

Late  Assistant-Professor  of  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  School. 

General  Contents. — Air  and  Ventilation— Water  and  Water  Supply— Food  and 
Dieting — Removal  and  Disposal  of  Sewage— Habitations — Personal  Hygiene— Soils  and 
Sites  -  Climate  and  Meteorology— Causation  and  Prevention  of  Disease — Disinfection. 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  a  Secoud  Edition  of  Lieut  -Col.  Davies'  Handbook  oj 
Hyykne  has  been  called  for,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  manuals.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  edition  the  author  has  made  uo  changes  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  which 
is  a  veritable  multum  in  parvo,  but  has  brought  eacli  subject  up  to  date.  .  .  .  For 
those  desirous  of  fociissiug  their  general  sanitary  knowledge  rapidly,  and  with  the 
minimum  of  reading,  this  handbook  may  be  strongly  recommended,  for  we  know  of  no 
OTHER  VOLUME  which  furuishes  so  much  real  information  in  so  small  a  compass." — 
British  Mediccd  Journal. 

"The  work  will  prove  most  useful  to  those  actually  and  actively  engaged  in  appoint- 
ments dealing  with  questions  of  public  health,  and  for  such  we  know  of  no  better  work." 
The  Lancet.   

Pocket-size,  Leather,  with  Lllustrations  {some  in  Colours).     10s.  (jd. 

OUTLINES   OF  BACTERIOLOGY 

A  PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  STUDENTS. 

(Ouvrage  conronne'  par  la  Faculte  de  Medecine  de  Paris). 
By  Dr.  L.  H.  THOINOT,      and  E.  J.  MASSELIN, 

Professeur  agr€g^  a  la  Faculty   M^decin  M<;decin  Vetdrinaire. 

des  HOpitaux. 

Translated  and  adapted  for  Euglisli  Use,  with  Additions, 
By   WM.   ST.   CLAIR   SYMMERS,  M.B.(Abekd.), 

Professor  of  Pathology  an  i  Bacteriology,  Govt.  Medical  School.  Cairo;  late  Assistant  Bacteriologist,  Bi  itish 
Institute  of  Preventive  Menicine.  Lo  don;  Puthologist,  Lancashire  County  Asylum. 
Prestvvick:  and  Pathologist.  General  Hospital,  Birmingham,  <Sc.,  &c. 

"  SINGULARLY  FDLL  AND  COMPLETE.  Compares  very  favourably  in  this  respect  with  many  manuals 
of  much  larger  size." — The  Lancet. 


Pocket  Size.     Leather.     With  Rontuled  Edyes  for  the  Pocket. 
With  Lllustrations.    10s.  M. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN, 

A  CLINICAL  HANDBOOK. 

By   GEO.   ELDER,   M.D.,   F.R.C.P.(Ed.),  and 
J.  S.  FOWLER,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.(Ed.), 

Clinical  Tutors,  Eoyal  luflrinary,  lidinburgh;   Physicians  lor  Out-patients,  Leith. 

"The  Authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  large  amount  of  ^y'j'$||.3,7L,l«^^ 
compressed  into  a  small  space.   Concise,  .  .  .   ACCtfRATK,  .   .  .  convenient.  -r/t>^  Pmcnho?!^^ . 
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Griffin's  Pocket-Book  Series. 

Pocket  Size.    Leather.     With  Frontiapiece.    8».  (id. 

A   HANDBOOK  OF 

Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTITIONERS. 
By  WILLIAM  A.  BREND,  M.A.Cantab,  M.B.,  B.Sc.Lond., 

Late  Scholar  of  Sydney  Sussex  College,  rambridge,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

Contents. — Part  I.  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Introduction. — Identification  of  the 
Living. — Identification  and  Examination  of  the  Dead. — Tlie  Medico-Legal  Relations  of 
Death. — Signs  of  Death. — Death  from  Causes  usually  leading  to  Asphyxia. — Death  bj^ 
Burning,  Sunstroke,  and  Electricity. — Death  from  Cold  and  Death  from  Starvation. — 
Wounds  and  Mechanical  Injuries. — Matters  Involving  the  Sexual  Functions. — Pregnancy 
and  Legitimacy. — Criminal  Abortion. — Birth. — Infanticide. — Forms  of  Insanity. — Legal 
Relationships  of  Insanity  and  other  Abnormal  States  of  Mind. — Medical  Examinations 
for  Miscellaneous  Purposes. — The  Obligations,  Statutory  and  Moral,  of  the  Medical 
Man. — Evidence  and  Procedure  as  regards  the  Medical  Man.  Part  II. — Toxicology. 
General  Facts -with  regard  to  Poisons.  -Corrosive  Poisons. — Irritant  Poisons  (Metals  and 
Non-Metals. — Gaseous  Poisons. — Poisonous  Carbon  Compounds. — Poisons  of  Vegetable 
Origin.  — Poisons  of  Animal  Origin. — Appendix. — Index. 

"  We  recommend  it  a  •  a  trustworthy  work  .  .  .  one  especially  suitable  for  students  and  practitioners 
of  medicine   .   .   .   the  necessary  facts  only  are  stated."— iancei. 


6'ee  also  •■  FORENSIC  MEDICINE  AND  TOXICOLOGY,"  by  J.  DIXON  MANN,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  p.  16. 


Latest  Addition  to  the  Series. 

Bound  in  Leather,  with  Maps  and  Plates  in  Colours.     12s.  6o?.  net. 

Tropical  Medicine,  Hygiene  &  Parasitology. 

A  Concise  and  Practical  Handbook  for  Practitioners 

and  Students. 
By  gilbert  E.  BROOKE,  M.A.,  L.H.O.P.,  D.P.H., 

Port  Health  Officer,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

CoNTENTH. -Introductory. —Climatology. -Food,  Exercise,  and  Clothing.— Hygiene  of 
the  Mouth. -Pregnancy  and  Infant  Feeding  in  the  Tropics. -Classification  of  Animal 
parasites. -Vegetable  Parasites. -Cestodes,  Trematodes  and  Nematodes. -Mosquitos.— 
^leas  and  licks. --Snake  and  Other  Venomous  Bites.— Ankylostomiasis.— Beriberi.— 
Bilharziosis.-Blackwater  Fever. -Cholera.-Dengue.-Diathermasia  and  Phoebism.- 
Uistomiasis.-Dracontiasis.-Dysentery.-Filariasis.-Granuloma  Endemica.-Granuloma 
verierea.— Hepatitis  and  Liver  Abscess.-Kala-azar.— Leprosy.— Malaria.— Malta  Fever. 
— l-lagua-.^kin  Di8ea.ses  of  the  Tropics.— Small-pox. -Spirillar  Fever. -Sprue.~Try- 
Cf'"w'-^"T'''''^i~y^^!''"'  Fever. -Microscopy. -Photography. -Disinfection.-The 
S  V~  riy.**''","''^'?'''"'^,^!'^  Conventions.  -Vegetable  Poisons  in  the  Tropics.- 
Collection  of  Blood-sucking  Flies,  Ticks,  &c.-AprENnifK.s.-lNi)E.\. 

;;Can  bec.)nfldently  iec(.mniende(l    .    .    .    an  admirable  m(/^^  >mwn»."  -.Y«r»/v.. 

^^n  llT    ,      ♦  excellence  must  have  meant  an  enormous  amount  of  reading  and  study 

■    .    ■    and  in  almost  evei-y  page  of  the  bo..k  this  hard  work  is  evidenced..  '-Bn'<f«//.  Medical  Jovrml 
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Sixth  Edition,  Revised.    With  Numerous  Illustrations.  5s. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

:]VC  I  ID  "W"  I  in  E       ^ . 

For  the  Use  of  Young*  Practitioners,  Students,  and  Midwives. 

By  ARCHIBALD  DONALD,  M.A.,  M.D,  C.M.Edin, 

Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary;  Hon.  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital 

for  Women,  Manchester. 

General  Contents.  —  Introductory  :  Anatomical  and  Physiological. 
Part  II. — -Pregnancy  in  its  Regular  Course.  Part  III. — Natural  Labour. 
Part  IV. — The  Lying-in  Period  and  its  Management.  Part  V. — Irregular 
Pregnancy.  Part  VI. — Irregular  Labour.  Part  VII. — Irregularities 
during  the  Lying-in  Period. — Index. 

British  Gyncecological  Journal- — "  Highly  creditable  to  the  author,  and  should  prove 
of  great  value  to  Midwifery  Students  and  Junior  Practitioners." 

Sheffield  Medical  Journal. — "As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Midwifery,  no  better 
BOOK  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Student." 


Fourth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.     In  Croinn  8vo,  loith  Illustrations. 

Is.  Qd. 

OUTLINES  OF" 

THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

A  CONCISE   HANDBOOK   FOR  STUDENTS. 

By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  M.A,  M.D.,  F.KC.P., 

ProfesBorof  Obstretric  Medicine  and  the  Diseases  of  Women.  King's  College  H  spital;  Senior  Physician 
to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital ;  Examiner  in  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women, 
Unirersity  of  London,  and  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"Contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  very  condensed  form.  .  .  .  The 
value  of  the  work  is  increased  by  the  number  of  sketch  diagrams,  some  of  which  are  highly 
ingenious." — JEdin.  Med.  Journal. 

"Dr.  Phillips'  Manual  is  written  in  a  succinct  style.  He  rightly  lays  stress  on 
Anatomy.  The  passages  on  case-taking  are  excellent.  Dr.  Phillips  is  very  trustworthy 
throughout  in  his  views  on  Therapeutics.  He  supplies  an  excellent  series  of  simple  but 
valuable  prescriptions,  an  indispensable  requirement  for  students."— .Brz^.iJf  erf.  ./oMrrwit. 

"This  excellent  text-book  .  .  .  gives  just  what  the  student  requires.  .  .  . 
The  prescriptions  cannot  but  be  helpful."— ilfec/ica^  Press. 
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SECOND  Edition,  Thoroushly  Rovised.    With  numerous  Tables  and  Illustrations. 

DAIRY  CHEMISTRY 

FOR  DAIRY  MANAGERS,  CHEMISTS,  AND  ANALYSTS. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Chemists  and  others  having  Control 

of  Dairies. 

By    H.    droop    RICHMOND,  F.I.C., 

Chemist  to  tlie  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company. 

Contents. — I.  Introductory— The  Constituents  of  Milk.    II.  TheAnalysis  of  Milk. 

III.  Normal  Milk :  Its  Adulterations  and  Alterations,  and  their  Detection.    IV.  The 

Chemical  Control  of  the  Dairy.    V.  Biological  and  Sanitary  Matters.    VI.  Butter. 

VII.   Other  Milk  Products.     VIII.   The  Milk  of  Mammals  other  than  the  Cow.— 

Appendices. — Tables. — Index. 

"...  In  our  opinion  the  book  is  the  BEST  CONTRfBUTlON  ON  the  subject  that  HAS  YET 
APPEARED  in  the  English  language." — Lancet. 


In  Crown  8vo.    Fully  Illustrated.    2s.  6d.  net. 
THE   LABORATORY   BOOK  OF 

DAIRY  AN^AlLiYSIS. 

By  H.  droop  RICHMOND,  F.I.C., 

Analyist  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd. 

Contents.— Composition  of  Milk  and  its  Products. — Analysis  of  Milk.— Analysis  of 

Liquid  Products. — Application  of  Analysis  to  the  Solution  of  Problems.— The  Analysis 

of  Butter.— Analysis  of  Cheese.— Tables  for  Calculation.— Standard  Solutions.— Index. 

"  Without  doubt  the  best  contributloii  to  the  literature  of  its  subject  that  has  ever  been  written  "— 
Medical  Times. 


Fully  Illustrated.    With  Photographs  of  Various  Breeds  of  Cattle,  &c.    Gs  net 

MILK:  ITS  PRODUCTION  AND  USES. 

With  Chapters  on  Dairy  Farming,  The  Diseases  of  Catt'e,  and  on  the 
Hygiene  and  Control  of  Supplies. 

By  EDWARD   F.  WILLOUGHBY, 

M.D.  (Lond.),  D.P.H.  (Lond.  and  Cam  b.). 
"A  good  investment  to  those  in  the  least  interested  in  dairying.   Exce.Iently  bound-  nrinted  on  irood 
^Tr.V^dVL'n  to  259  pages,  the  purchaser  ge?s  at  the  pric.^of  rnoVe^lTwork  which 

will  stand  good  as  a  work  of  reference  for  .ome  years  to  come.  '— AgricuH.  Gazette 

we  cordially  recommend  it  to  eTeryone  who  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  milk.  — ZJaw-y  Wor/d. 

In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth,  fully  Illustrated.    10s.  6d 

FLESH  FOODS: 

Their  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and  Bacteriological 

Exaraination. 
By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Abridgbd  CoNTENT.s.-Muscular  Fibre. -Connective  Tissue,  [Uood!-The  Flesh  of 
^uSJes  --Methods  of  Examining  Animal  Fat.-P;eservation  of  F  est.- 

plr!X.  I  .  Peptones—Cooking.  -Poisonous  Flesh.-The  Animal 

Parasites  of  Mesh. -Bacteriological  Examination. -Ptomaines. -Index 

wiTH'o^'uT^-VTSiaf.'/o^^^ej:'''"*"  considerations  of  food-supply  can  afford  to  be 
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WORKS  by  A.  WYNTER  BLYTH,   M.R.C.S.,  F.I.C., 

Barrister-at-Law,  Public  Analyst  for  the  bounty  of  Devon,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

for  St.  Marylebone. 


Sixth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.    With  additional  Tables,  Platei, 

and  Illustrations.  21s. 

FOODS:  THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS. 

By  a.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  M.R.C.S.,  F.LC,  F.C.S., 

Barrister-at-Law,  Public  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Devon,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

for  St.  Marylebone. 

And  M.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  F.C.S., 

Analytical  Chemist. 

Abridged  Contents.  —History  of  Adulteration— Legislation— Apparatus— '  *  Ash  "— 
Sugar  —  Confectionery  —  Honey-Treacle-Jams— Starches— Flour— Bread— Oats— Bar- 
ley —  Rye— Rice  —  Maize— Millet  —  Potato— Peas  —  Lentils  —  Beans— Milk  —  Butter- 
Cheese— Lard — Tea— Coflfee  — Cocoa  and  Chocolate— Alcohol— Principles  of  Fermentation 
—Yeast— Beer— Wine— Vinegar— Lemon  and  Lime  Juice— Mustard— Pepper— Almonds 
—Annatto  — Olive  Oil— Water— Appendix  :  Adulteration  Acts,  &c. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"This  well-known  and  standard  work  on  foods  .  .  .  up  to  modern  requirements  in 
regard  to  the  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  foods  ...  a  very  valuable  and  trustworthy 
guide  to  the  modern  analyst." — Lancet. 

"  The  position  of  this  work  is  thoroughly  established,  and  it  is  well-known  and  properly 
regarded  as  almost  indispensable  by  all  engaged  in  analytical  chemistry."— C/temicaZ  Ifeios. 

"There  is  no  important  article  of  food  that  is  not  individually  dealt  with."— Pharrruiceutical 
Journal. 


FOURTH  EDITION.   In  Largre  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth. 
With  Tables  and  Illustrations.    21s.  net. 

POISONS:  THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

I. — Historical  Introduction.  II. — Definition— Classification — Statistics — Connection 
between  Toxic  Action  and  Chemical  Composition— Life  Tests — General  Method  of  Pro- 
cedure— The  Spectroscope — Examination  of  Blood  and  Blood  Stains.  III. — Poisonous 
Gases.  IV. — Acids  and  Alkalies.  V.  ^ — More  or  less  Volatile  Poisonous  Substances. 
VI. — ^ Alkaloids  and  Poisonous  Vegetable  Principles.  VIL— Poisons  derived  from  Living 
or  Dead  Animal  Substances  VIII. — The  Oxalic  Acid  Group.  IX. — Inorganic  Poisons 
— Appendix  :  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwise,  of  Cases  of  Poisoning — Index. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  complete  work  on  Toxicology  in  our  language." — The  Analyst. 
As  a  PRACTICAL  GUIDE,  we  know  NO  BETTER  Work."— 77je  Lancet. 
"  One  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  works  on  the  subject." — Saturday  Eevieiv. 
"  A  sound  and  Practical  Manual  of  Toxicology,  which  cannot  be  too  warmly  recom- 
mended.   .    .    .    One  of  its  chief  merits  is  that  it  discusses  substances  which  have  been 
overlooked." — Chemical  News. 
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In  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  pp.  i-riii  +  274.     Price  78.  Gd.  net.     Unijoivn  witii 
"  FEIhMENTS"  h,/  the  m?ne  Author. 

TOXINES   AND  ANTITOXINES. 

By  UAKL  (Jl'PENHEIMEK,  M.D.,  Pii.D. 

Tkanslateu  kuoji  thk  German  by 
C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 
With  many  Additions  by  the  Authors. 

CONTENTS.— General  Part. — Introduction. — Behaviour  of  Toxines  towards  Antitoxines. 

— Endotoxines  and  Bacterial  Proteins    Special  Part.— I.  Thk  True  Toxines.— Diphtheria 

Toxine  and  Antitoxine. — Tetanus  Toxine  and  Antitoxine.— Botulism  Toxine. — Pyocyaneus 

Toxine. — Toxine  of  Symptomatic  Anthrax. — Bacterial  Hsemolysines.    II.  Endotoxines  and 

OTHER  B.VCTERIAL  PoisoNs. — Cholera  Virus. — Typhoid  Virus. — Bacillus  C'oli  Communis. — 

Dysentery. — Plague  Toxine. — Pneumotoxine. — Gonotoxine.  —  Streptotoxine — Poisons  of  the 

Tubercle  Bacillus. — Malleine. — Anthrax  Poison. — Hoy- cholera. — Malignant  Oedema. — Swine 

Plague. — Metschnikoff 's  Vibrio. — Dysentery  Toxine.    III.   The  Vegetable  Toxines. — 

Ricine. — Abrine. — Robine.— Hay  Fever  Toxine.    IV.  The  Anijial  Toxines. — Snake  Toxines. 

— Toad  Toxine. — Salamander  Poison.— Spider  Venom.— Scorpion  Venom. — Fish  Venoms. — 

To.xine  of  Fatigue.— Bibliography. — Index. 

"For  wealth  of  detail  we  have  no  small  work  on  Toxines  which  equals  the  one  under  review  .  .  .  the 
translator  has  done  his  work  carefully  and  well."— Medical  Time*. 


Ill  Crown  Svo.    Handsome  Cloth.    7s.  6d.  net. 

FERMENTS  AND  THEIR  ACTIONS. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS  OF 
FERMENTATIVE  CHANGES. 

By  CARL  OPPENHEIMER,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 

Of  the  Physiological  Institute  at  Erlangen. 

Translated  from  the  German  by 
C.   AINS  WORTH  MITCHELL,   B.  A.,   F.LC,  F.C.S. 

Abridged  Contents. — Introduction. — Definition.— Chemical  Nature  of  Ferments.  

Influence  of  External  Factors.  — Mode  of  Action.— Physiological  Action.- Secretion — 
Importance  of  Ferments  to  Vital  Action.— Proteolytic  Ferments.— Trypsin.— Bacterio- 
^tic  and  Haemolytic  Ferments.  —  Vegetable  Ferments.  —  Coagulating  Ferments  — 
Saccharifying  Ferments.  —  Diastases.  —  Polysaccharides.  —  Enzymes.  —  Ferments  which 
decompose  Glucosides.— Hydrolytic  Ferments.— Lactic  Acid  Fermentation.— Alcoholic 
fermentation.— Biology  of  Alcoholic  Fermentation.— Oxydases.— Oxidising  Fermenta- 
tion.—Bibliography. — Index. 

f^iitwn  in  parvo  has  never  yet  appeared.    The  author  has  set  himself  the  task  ofwritiiura 
work  on  Ferments  that  should  embrace  human  erudition  on  the  sn))ject."-  iJrewM-'rio«'"ta/  writing  a 


In  Medium  Sro.     Handsome  Clolli.      With  Numerous  Illmtratiom. 
Each  Volume  Complete  in  Itself,  and  Sold  Separvtely 

TECHNICAL  MYCOLOGY: 

THE  UTILISATION  OF  MICRO-ORGANISMS  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES 

By  Dk.   FRANZ  LAFAR, 

Professor  of  Fermentation-Physiology  and  Bacteriology  in  the  Technical  High  School,  Vienna. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  EMIL  CHR.  HANSEN, 

Principal  of  the  Carlsberg  Laboratory,  Uopenhngen.  ' 

Translated  by  CHARLES  T.  C.  SALTER. 
Vol.    I.-SCHIZOMYCETIC   FERMENTATION.  15s. 
Vol.  II.   EUMYCETIC  FERMENTATION. 


LONDON:   EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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WORKS   by  J.  R.  AINSWORTH  DAVIS,  M.A.,  F.Z.S., 

PROFESSOR  OF  BIOLOGY,  UNIVERSITT  COLLEGE,  ABRRVSTWYTH. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

B  I  o  Hi  o  G  izr. 

SECOND   EDITION.       In  Two  Parts. 
Part  I.  Vegetable  Morphology  and  Physiology.    With  Complete  Index-Glossary 

and  128  Illustrations.    Price  8s.  6d. 
Part  II.  Animal  Morphology  and  Physiology.     With  Complete  Index-Glossary 

and  108  Illustrations.    Price  10s.  6d, 
EACH    PART    SOLD  SEPARATELY. 
*^*  Note.— The  Second  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged,  and 
includes  all  the  leading  selected  Types  in  the  various  Organic  Groups. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

Of  the  Second  Edition,  the  British  Medical  Journal  says:— "Certainly  the  best  'biology' 
with  which  we  are  acc|uainted,  and  it  owes  its  pre-eminence  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  excellent 
attempt  to  present  Biology  to  the  Student  as  a  correlated  and  complete  science.  The 
glossarial  Index  is  a  most  useful  addition." 


Third   Edition,  Revised  and  ^  Enlarged.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     3s.  6d 

THE    FLOWERING  PLANT, 

AS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 
Specially  adapted  for  London  Matriculation,  S.  Kensington,  and  University  Local 
Examinations  in  Botany, 

With  a  Supplementary  Chapter  on  Ferns  and  Mosses. 
"  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Text-book  winch  would  better  guide  the  student  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  modern  discoveries  in  Botany.    .    .    .    The  scientific  accuracy  of  statement,  and 
the  concise  exposition  of  fikst  principles  make  it  valuable  for  educational  purposes." — Journal  of 
Botany. 

Recommended  by  the  National  Home-Reading  Union  ;  and  also  for  use  in 
the  University  Correspondence  Classes. 


In  Small  Post  8vo,  Interleaved  for  the  use  of  Students.    Authorised  English 
translation  from  the  Third  German  Edition,    Limp  Covers,  4s. 

A    ZOOLOGICAL  POCKET-BOOK; 

OP,  Synopsis  of  Animal  Classification. 

Comprising  Definitions  of  the  Phyla,  Glasses,  and  Orders,  with  explanatory 

Remarks  and  Tables. 

By    Dr.    EMIL  SELENKA, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 

Translated  by  Prof.  J.  K.  AINSWORTH  DAVIS. 

"  Dr.  Selenka's  Manual  will  be  found  useful  by  all  Students  of  Zoology,  It  is  a  comprkhensivi 
»nd  successful  attempt  to  present  us  with  a  scheme  of  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  animal 
world." — Edin.  Med.  Journal. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.     By  Alex  Hill, 

M.A.,  M.D.,  Master  of  Downing  College.  In  Large  8vo.  Cloth.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  and  Blank  Pages  for  MS.  Notes.    12s.  6d. 

The  Lancet  says  of  it:—"  The  work  which  the  Master  of  Downing  College  modestly  compares  to  a  Note- 
book is  an  admirable  cootendium  of  our  present  information  .  .  .  will  be  a  REAL  ACQUISITION  to  Students 
.  .  .  gives  all  ESSENTIAL  POINTS.  .  .  .  The  TYPOGRAPHICAL  AKiiANGKMENT  is  a  chief  feature  of  the  book. 
.   .   .    Secures  at  a  glance  the  kvidenck  on  both  sides  of  a  theory." 


LONDON  :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


STUDENTS'  TEX  T- BOOKS. 


In  Large  Crowu  8vo.       Handsome  Cloth.       Beautifully  IlluBtrated. 

(Grimn's  Science  Series.) 

THE     PLANT    C  EI  L  L.  : 

Its  Vital  Processes  and  Modiflcations. 
By  HAROLD  AXEL  HAIU,  M.B.,  B.S.,  M.K.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 

This  Volume  contains  a  unique  and  beautiful  series  of  micro-pliotographs  and  many 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  the  author. 

For  Medical  Students  In  the  Branch  of  Botany,  and  Biology  generally. 


By  WILLIAM  STIRLING,  M.D.,  Sc.D., 

Professor  in  the  Victoria  University,  Brackenbury  ProfesHor  of  Pliysiology  and  Histology  In  the 

Owens  College,  Manchester. 

FOURTH  EDITION.    Almost  entirely  Re-Written  and  Considerably  Enlarged, 
Luith  620  pp.  and  over  460  Illustrations.    16s.  net. 

OUTLINES  OF  PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY: 

A  Manual  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  including 

CHEMICAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 
Part  I.— Chemical  Physiologry. 
Part  II.— Expepimental  Physiolog-y. 

•  1; 


^^g-  118- —Horizontal  Myograph  of  Freddricq.    M,  Glass  plate,  moving  on  the  guides 
'  ifX^'^'."''  Muscle;  p,  e,  e,  Electrodes;  T,  Cork  plate;  a,  Counterpoise  to 
lever ;  R,  Key  m  primary  circuit.  ^ 

JiPpZKFT^,^s^'^''\h^^'^xP''''^^^^^  ?^f7  TEXT- BOOK  ON  PIIACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY  WHICH  HAS 

^Handbook  rffhi  p,P''^  '°''*'°I'?*  ^-  Burden-Sanderson's  and  his  collaborator's  well-known 
the  mustiions  arp  n.y^°'°*^'''''^  Laboratory.'  published  in  1875.  The  text  is  full  and  accurate  a^d 
an  ywhprkS^^  L^^^  •    •    •    We  do  not  think  that  the  reader  w  11 

skin^ar^  he^o  J^^^n  ''^''^^  interesting  a  collection  of  experiments  on  the  ej'e.  eir,  and 
2^«<^«  (on  tSew  *  "-^'"""der  even  to  lecturers. 


OUTLINES  OF  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY 

  Skcond  Edition.    In  Extra  Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    12s.  6d. 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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CHARLES  GRIFFIN  Jh  COMPANY'S 


In  Extra  Crown  8vo,  with  Litho-platef^  and  Numerous  Illustrations.    Cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF 

PRACTICAL  PHARMACY  AND  DISPENSING. 

By   WILLIAM   ELBORNE,   B. A. Cantab., 

Demonstrator  of  Materia  Medica  and  Teacher  of  Pharmacy  at  University  College,  London;  Pharmacist  to 
University  College  Hospital ;  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  llritain ;  Fellow  of  the 
Chemical  and  Liuneau  Societies  of  London  ;  formerly  Assistant-Lecturer  in  Pharmacy 
and  Materia  Medica  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester 

"  A  work  which  we  can  very  highly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all  Students  of 
Medicine.  .  .  .  Admirably  adapted  to  their  requirements." — Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal. 

"  Mr.  Elborne  evidently  appreciates  the  Requirements  of  Medical  Students,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  one  who  works  through  this  Course  will  obtain  an 
excellent  insight  into  Chemical  Pharmacy." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"The  system  .  .  .  which  Mr,  Elborne  here  sketches  is  thoroughly  sound." — 
Chemist  and  Druggist. 

Formerly  Published  under  the  Title  of  "PHARMACY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA." 


THIRD  EDITION.    Revised,  brought  up-to-date,  and  re-issued  at  6s.  net. 

A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

By  a.  DUPRE,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  WILSON  HAKE, 

Ph.D.,  P.I.O.,  F.C  S.,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School. 

"  A  well- written,  clear,  and  accurate  Elementary  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
,    .    .    We  agree  heartily  in  the  system  adopted  by  Drs.  Dupre'  and  Hake.  Will 

MAKE  EXPEKIMENTAL  WORK  TREBLY   INTERESTING  BECAUSE  INTELLIGIBLE." — Saturday 

Review. 


WORKS  by  Prof.  HUMBOLDT  SEXTON,  F.LC,  F.C.S.,  F.R.S.E., 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 


OUTLINES  OF  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

With  Illustrations.     FIFTH  EDITION.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  3s. 

"A  practical  work  by  a  practical  man  .  .  .  will  further  the  attainment  of 
eiCCVLY&ey  and  method."— Journal  of  Education.  „    „  ,  , 

"  An  ADMIRABLE  little  volume    .    .    .    well  fulfils  its  purpose.  —Schoolmaster. 

"A  COMPACT  LABORATORY  GUIDE  for  beginners  was  wanted,  and  the  want  has  been 
WELL  SUPPLIED.    .    .    .    A  good  and  useful  book." — Lancet. 


By  the  SAME  Author. 

OUTLINES  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

With  Illustrations.     FOURTH  EDITION,  Revised.     Crown  8w,  Cloth,  3s.  6rf. 

"The  work  of  a  thoroughly  practical  chemist  ...  and  one  which  may  be 
unhesitatingly  recommended."— 5ri<is^  J/erfica/ /ottJ-na^.  ,   ^  rrj 

"Compiled  with  great  care,  and  will  supply  a  vf&n%."— Journal  of  Education. 


LONDON  :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Fifth  Edition,  Thorouyhly  Revised.    Large  Crown  8vo. 
Handsome  Cloth.  4s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AMBULANCE. 

By  J.  SCOTT  RIDDELL,  M.V.O.,  CM.,  M.B.,  M.A, 

SJNIOR  8CB0K0N  AND  IKCTURKB  ON  CLINICAL  8URGKRY,  AHKRDKKN  ROYAL  INFIRMARY:   EXAMINER  IN  ClIKICAL 
SCRCERY  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  EDINBURGH:   KXAMINBR  TO  THE  ST.  ANDREW'S  AMBULANCE 
ASSOCIATION,  GLASGOW,  AND  THE  ST.  JOHN  A.MBULANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LONDON. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  6  Additional  Full  Page  Plates. 


General  Contents.  — Outlines  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^ — The  Triangular  Bandage 
and  its  Uses — The  Roller  Bandage  and  its  Uses — Fractures—Dislocations  and  Sprains — 
Haemorrhage — Wounds — Insensibility  and  Fits — Asphyxia  and  Drowning — Suffocation — 
Poisoning— Bums,  Frost-bite,  and  Sunstroke— Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  (a)  The  Eye  ; 
{b)  The  Ear ;  (c)  The  Nose ;  (d)  The  Throat ;  (e)  The  Tissues— Ambulance  Transport  and 
Stretcher  Drill — The  After-treatment  of  Ambulance  Patients — Organisation  and  Management 
of  Ambulance  Classes— Appendix  :  Examination  Papers  on  First  Aid. 

"A  CAPITAL  BOOK.  .  .  .  The  directions  are  short  and  clear,  and  testify  to  the  hand  of  an 
able  surgeon." — Edin.  Med.  Journal. 

"  This  little  volume  seems  to  us  about  as  good  as  it  could  possibly  be.  .  .  .  Contains  practically 
every  piece  of  information  necessary  to  render  First  aid.  .  .  .  Should  find  its  place  in  KVERT 
HOUSEHOLD  LIBRARY."— Daii^/  Chronicle. 

"So  ADMIRABLE  is  this  work,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could  be  better." — Collienj 
Guardian. 


Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8w,  Extra. 
Handsome  Cloth.  6s. 

A  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HELP 

FOR    SHIPMASTERS    AND  OFFICERS 
IN    THE    MERCHANT  NAVY. 

INCLtTDING 

FIRST    AID    TO    THE  INJURED. 

By    WM.    JOHNSON    SMITH,  F.R.O.S., 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  and  to  the  Branch  (Seamen's) 

Hospital,  Royal  Albert  Docks. 

With  2  Coloured  Plates,  Numerous  Illustrations,  and  latest  Regulations 
respecting  Medical  Stores  on  Board  Ship. 

.  ,."  "^9,  ^"'^^  '8  so  good  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  made  ofilcial  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  we 
believe  that  doing  bo  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships.  —Medical  Press. 

^1  Sound,  judicious,  really  helpful."— r/ie  Lancet. 

''It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Medical  and  Surgical  Guide  more  clear  and  comprehensive  than 
Mr,  JOHNSON  S.MiTH,  whose  experience  at  the  Gkenwich  Hospital  eminently  qualifies  him  for  the  task 
.  .  .  A  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  WORK.  ...  "We  have  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  .  .  It  eives 
clearly  written  advice  to  Masters  and  Officers  in  all  medical  and  surgical  matters  likely  to  come  before 
them  when  remote  fn^m  land  and  without  a  doctor.  ...  We  recommend  the  work  to  evert 
.Shipmaster  aud  Offlcer."—Z/ii;crpooi  yowrnoi  0/ Commerce. 


LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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CHARLES  GRIFFIN  iSc  COM F ANTS 


Thirty-second  Edition.     With  Numerom  Illustrations,  Ss.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  NURSING: 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL. 

By  LAURENCE  HUMPHRY,  :\I.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.O.S., 

Assistant-Phi/sician  to  and  late  Lecturer  to  Prohatioiws  at  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  Cambridge. 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

The  General  Management  of  the  Sick  Room 
in  Private  Houses. — General  Plan  of  the 
Human  Body.  —  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System.  —  Respiratory  System.  —  Heart  and 
Blood- Vessels. — Digestive  System. — Skin  and 
Kidneys.  —  Fevers. — Diseases  of  Children. — 
Wounds  and  Fractures.  | —  Management  of 
Child-Bed. — Sick-Room  Cookery,  &c.,  &c. 

a,  Board  ;  b,  c,  iron  rods. 

"In  the  fullest  sense  Dr.  Humphry's  book  is  a  distIx\ct  advance  on  all  previous 
Manuals.  .  .  .  Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  copious  woodcuts  and  diagrams  of 
the  bones  and  internal  organs,  by  many  Illustrations  of  the  art  of  bandaging,  by 
Temperature  charts  indicative  of  the  course  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  diseases, 
and  by  a  goodly  array  of  Sick-room  Appliances  with  which  every  Nurse  should 
endeavour  to  become  acquainted." — British  Medical  Journal. 


a 


Fig.  52.  —Fracture  Cradle. 


"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  EVERY  Mother  and  Nurse."— T/ie  Nurse  (Boston). 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised.     In  Large  Crown  8vo.  Handsome 

Cloth.    Price  5s. 

THE  WIFE  AND  MOTHER: 

A  Medical  Guide  to  the  Care  of  Health  and  the  Management  of  Children. 

By  albert  WESTLAND,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM. 

General  Contents.— Part  I.  Early  Married  Life.  Part  II.  Early  Motherhood. 
Part  III.  The  Child,  in  Health  and  Sickness.    Part  IY.  Later  Married  Life. 

'  WELIi-ARRANGED,  and  CLEARLY  WRITTEN.  "—idTlcet. 

"Will  be  USEFUL  to  a  newly-qualified  man,  commencing  general  practice."— £n«isA  MedicaZ  Journal. 

"  A  REALLY  EXCELLENT  BOOK.  .  .  .  The  author  has  handled  the  subject  conscientiously  and  with 
perfect  good  taste." — Aberdeen  Journal. 

"  EXCELLENT  AND  JUDICIOUS."— TTesteni  Daily  Press. 

"  The  best  book  I  can  recommend  is  '  The  Wife  and  Mother,'  by  Dr.  Albert  Westland,  published 
by  Messrs.  Charles  Griffin  &  Co.  It  is  a  MOST  VALUABLE  work,  written  with  discretion  and  rennemenc.  — 
Hearth  and  Home. 


LONDON  :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Skc  unu  Kdition,  Thoi'oughly  Revised.    In  Large  Crotcn  8vo.  Cloth. 

With  IllH><(ratiom.    .7x.  6d. 

INFANCY  AND  INFANT-REARING: 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  EARLY  LIFE. 

Bv  JOHN  BENJ.  HELLIER,  M.D., 

Siirg  to  the  lloxp.  for  Women  and  Childi  en,  Leeds ;  Uct.  on  Diiieaneg  of  Women  and  Children, 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds;  Examiner  in  the  Victoria  {/niversiti/. 

"  I^UOROI  OHLY  PiiACTiCAL.   .   .    .   A  MINE  of  iufomatloii."— PwWic //co////. 


FouKTii  EiJiTioN,  Thorov(jhly  Revised.    Handaome  Cloth,  4^. 

FOODS  AND  DIETARIES: 

HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  FEED  THE  SICK. 
By  Sir  R.  W.  BURNET,   M.D,  F.R.C.P., 

Phytician  in  Ordinary  to  U.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Great  Nortliem 

Central  Hospital,  dx. 

General  Contents. — Diet  in  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Intestinal  Tract,  Liver, 
Lungs,  Heart,  Kidneys,  &c. ;  in  Diabetes,  Scurvy,  Anjemia,  Scrofula,  Gout,  Obesity, 
Rheumatism,  Influenza,  Alcoholism,  Nervous  Disorders,  Diathetic  Diseases,  Diseases  of 
Children,  with  Sections  on  Prepared  and  Predigested  Foods,  and  on  Invalid  Cookery. 

"  The  directions  given  are  uniformly  judicious.  .  .  .  Maybe  confidently  taken  as 
a  RELIABLE  GUIDE  in  the  art  of  feeding  the  sick." — Brit.  Med.  Journal. 


In  Handsome  Cloth.    With  53  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net. 

LESSONS    ON  SANITATION. 

By  JOHN  WM.  HARRISON,  M.R.SanJ., 

Mem.  Incor.  Assoc.  Mim.  and  County  Engineers ;  Surveyor,  Wombwell,  Yorks. 

CoNTENT.s. — Water  Supply. — Ventilation. — Drainage. — Sanitary  Building  Construction. — 
Infectious  Diseases. — Food  Inspection. — Duties  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  and  Common 
Lodging- Houses. — Infectious  Diseases  Acts. — Factory  and  Workshop  Acts. — Housing  of  the 
Working- Classes  Act. — Shop  Hours  Acts. — Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts. — The  Margarine 
Acts.— Sale  of  Horseflesh,  &c. — Hi  vers  Pollution. — Canal  Boats  Act. — Diseases  of  Animals.-  - 
Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Order. — Model  Bye-Laws. — Miscellaneous. — Index. 

"  Accurate,  reliable,  and  compiled  with  conciseness  and  care." — Sanitary  Recvrd. 


Beautifidly  Illustrated,  loith  Numerous  Plates,  Diagrams,  and  Figures  in  the 

Text.    21s.  net. 

T  R  A  I>  E  S'    W  A  S  T  E  : 

ITS  TREATMENT  AND  UTILISATION. 
A  Handbook  for  Borough  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Architects,  and  Analysts. 
By  W.  NAYLOR,  F.C.S.,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 

Chief  Inspector  of  Rivers,  RibUe  Joint  Committee. 

Contents.— I.  Introduction.— II.  Chemical  Engineering.— IIL  Wool  De-greasing  and 
Grease  Recovery.— IV.  Textile  Industries  :  Calico  Bleaching  and  Dyeing.— V.  Dyeing  and 
VrTT?'*-A"°*^^^5-~"y^-  Tanning  and  Fellmongerv.--VIL  Brewery  and  Distillery  Waste.— 
VIII.  Paper  Mill  Refuse.— IX.  General  Trades'  Waste.— Index. 

» is  probably  no  person  in  England  to-day  better  fitted  to  deal  rationally  with  such  a  subject." 
—BrUxsh  Santtarian. 
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PRACTICAL  SANITATION; 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED 

IN  SANITATION. 
By  GEORGE  REID,  M.D,  D.P.H, 

Fellow  and  Examiner  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  Medical  Officer  to  the  Staffordshire  County  Council. 

WITH     AN     APPENDIX     ON     SANITARY  LAW 
By  HERBERT   MANLEY,   M.A.,   M.B.,  D.P.H., 

Fellow  of  the  Sanitary  lustitute,  Barriater-at-Law,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  County  Borough  of  West  Bromwich. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 
Introduction -Water  Supply:  Drinking  Water,  Pollution  of  Water— Ventilation  and 
Warming— Principles  of  Sewage  Removal— Details  of  Drainage;  Refuse  Removal  and 
Disposal— Sanitary  and  Insanitary  Work  and  Appliances— Details  of  Plumbers'  Work— 
House  Construction— Infection  and  Disinfection — Food,  Inspection  of;  Characteristics 
of  Good  Meat;  Meat,  Milk,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Human  Food— Appendix :  Sanitary  Law; 
Model  Bye-Laws,  &c. 

"  A  VERY  USEFUL  HANDBOOK,  with  a  very  useful  Appendix.  We  recommend  it  not  only  to  Sakitakt 
Ikspbctobs,  but  to  Householders  and  all  interested  in  Sanitary  matters."— «antta»'j/  Record. 


Second  Edition,  Revised.     In  Crown  8to.     Handsome  Cloth.  Profusely 

Illustrated.    8s.  60?.  net. 

SANITARY  ENGINEERING: 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  TOWN  DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE  AND  REFUSE  DISPOSAL 
For  Sanitary  Authorities,  Engineers,  inspectors,  Architects,  Contractors,  and  Students. 

By  FRANCIS   WOOD,  A .  M  .1  nst.  C.  E.,  F.G.S., 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Fulham  ;  late  Borough  Engineer,  Bacnp,  Lanes. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 
Introduction. — Hydraulics. — Velocity  of  Water  in  Pipes. — Earth  Pressures  and 
Retaining  Walls. — Powers. — House  Drainage. — Land  Drainage. — Sewers.  —  Separate 
System. — Sewage  Pumping. — Sewer  Ventilation. — Drainage  Areas. — Sewers,  Manholes, 
Ac. — Trade  Refuse. — Sewage  Disposal  Works. — Bacterial  Treatment. — Sludge  Disposal. 
— Construction  and  Cleansing  of  Sewers. — Refuse  Disposal. — Chimneys  and  Foundations. 

"  The  volume  bristles  with  information  which  will  be  greedily  read  by  those  in  need  of  assistance. 
The  book  is  one  that  ought  to  be  on  the  bookshelvfes  of  every  practical  engineer."— 
Joumcd.  — r  

In  Large  8w.    Cloth.     With  about  147  Illustrations.     15s.  net. 

A     IMC  A  N  Ur  A  IL.  OF 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SEWAGE  TREATMEMT 

By    Prof.  DUNBAR, 

Director  of  the  Institute  of  State  Hygiene,  Hamburg. 
Translated  by  HARRY  T.  CALVERT,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.LC, 
Chief  Chemical  Assistant,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Rivers  Board. 

Contents. — Growth  of  River  Pollution.— Legal  Measures  taken  by  Central  and  Local 
Authorities.— Rise  and  Development  of  Methods  of  Sewage  Treatment.  — Earlier  Views  on 
Methods  of  Treatment.— Characteristics  of  Sewage.— Objects  of  Purification  Works.— 
Methods  for  the  Removal  of  Suspended  Matters.— For  the  Removal  of  Putrescibility.— 
Disinfection.  —Supervision  and  Inspection  of  Works.— Utility  and  Cost. — Index. 
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With  Four  Folding  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations.    Large  8uo.    88.  6d.  net. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Selection  of  Sources  and  the  Distribution 

of  Water. 

By  REGINALD  E.  MIDDLETON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst. Mech.E.,  F.S.L 

Abbidged  Contknts.— Introductory.— Requirements  as  to  Quality.  Requirements  as  to 
Quantity.— Stora^'e  Reservoirs.  —  Purification.  —  Service  Reservoirs. --The  Flow  of  Water 
through  Pipes.— Distributing  Systems. —Pumping  Machines.  -Special  Requirements. 

"  As  a  coniimiiion  for  the  stiulent,  and  a  coii-staiit  reference  for  the  technical  man,  we  anticipate  it 
will  take  an  inipKi  tant  jiosition  on  tlie  booksliclf."    Practical  Enjineer. 

In  Handsome  Cloth.    With  69  Illustrations.    6s.  net. 


A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Manufacturers,  Inspectors,  Medical 
Oflfleers  of  Health,  Engineers,  and  Others. 

By    WILLIAM  NICHOLSON, 

Chief  Smoke  Inspector  to  the  Sheffield  Corporation. 

Contents. — Introduction.— General  Legislation  against  the  Smoke  Nuisance. — Local 
Legislation. — Foreign  Laws. — Smoke  Abatement. — Smoke  from  Boilers,  Furnaces,  and  Kilns. 
— Private  Dvvelling-House  Smoke. — Chimneys  and  their  Construction. — Smoke  Preventers 
and  Fuel  Savers.  —  Waste  Gases  from  Metallurgical  Furnaces. — Summary  and  Conclusions. — 
Index. 

"  We  welcome  such  an  ade(|uate  statement  on  an  important  subject."— jBntw/t  Medical  Journal. 


In  Crown  8vo.      With  Illustrations.      5,9.  net. 

METHODS  AND  CALCULATIONS  IN 

Hygiene  and  Vital  Statistics. 

BY 

H.  W.  G.  MACLEOD,  M.D.,  CM.  (Edin.),  D.P.H.  Camb.  and  Lond.). 

ABSTRACT  OF  CONTENTS. 
Chemistry.  —Specific  Gravity. —Meteorology.  — Ventilation.  — Water.  — Drainage  and 
Sewage.— Diet  and  Energy.— Logarithms.— Population  (Vital  Statistics). 

"  Dr.  Macleod's  book  will  be  found  useful'  to  a  large  number  of  workers."— Jour?ia7  of  Amiv 
Medvcal  Corps.  " 


In  Large  Crown  8uo.    Fully  Illustrated.    6s.  net. 

THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  MINE  AIR: 

An  Account  by  Several  Authors  of  the  Nature,  Sig-nifleanee,  and 
Practical  Methods  of  Measurement  of  the  Impurities  met 
with  in  the  Air  of  Collieries  and  Metalliferous  Mines. 

KDITKD  BY 

Sir  clement  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
And  J.  S.  HALDANE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
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